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FOREWORD 



The scope, vision and dream of our team of professionals who have worked diligendy on this 
pre-military development project have been to build an avenue for young, at-risk aduIts*-not 
an avenue full of pot*holes and detours-not an avenue which leads to dead ends-but a 
straight, clear avenue to the open highways and broad vistas of career opportunities, 
meaningful educational experiences, and enriched lives. 

The United States Military provides for its members a sense of belonging, a positive work 
ethic, and career and social upward mobility which arc essential ingredients in success. 
Therefore, the focus of our efforts in the Prc-Military Program has been to help prepare young 
men and women to become qualified for military recruitment so that they might reap the 
benefits provided by the military, as well as civilian opportunities* 

The purpose of this manual is to provide technical and practical assistance to other teams of 
caring professionals who are interested in replicating this program toward the same goals* The 
nature of each chapter is to provide you with pertinent information relative to teaching and 
training at-risk young adults. To provide fiirthcr practical assistance, excerpts from a sample 
JTPA proposal are included in the Appendix. 

We hope this manual is helpful in your educational endeavors. 

As Project Director, I wish to publicly acknowledge Dr. Gail Cotton, Ms. Lewie Mannino and 
Ms. Lin Harper and her staff for their inspired dedication and untiring commitment to this 
program. Also, I express gratitude and appreciation to Dr. Steve Selman and Dr. Anita 
Lancaster from the Department of Defense, and the administrators of the Univereity of 
Mississippi, the Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College, National Occupational Infor- 
mation Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (SOICC). 




fane S. Borne, Ed.D. 
Project Director 
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'Quf nation's economic s^n0 
and vits^, ourproductMfy, and 
international compeiiHveness, 
depend on our capadty to build 
and maintain a quedty work 
force." 



Building a Quality Work Forea 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Education and Comnwce 

-July 1988 
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'I fee/ so good about myself 
sometimes I just want to tell 
someone.' 

-Eddie, Participant 
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PROLOGUE 

Jane S. Borne, Ed.D. 



Introduction 



In May of 1988, the National Broadcasting Company (NBC) had a one minute editorial on its 5:00 p.m. news 
about the all-volunteer military. In brief, the commentator indicated that because of the shrinking pool of 
eighteen year olds (up until the year 2000) the miliary needs fifty percent of American eighteen year old 
males to volunteer for the military. I questioned that estimate. 

The next morning I called NBC News in New York to verify the statistic and to ask for the source of 
information. I was referred to Martin Binkin of the Brookings Institute in Chicago. My conversation with 
Mr. Binkin was enlightening. 



Military 

According to Mr. Binkin, author of Miliurv Technology and Defense Manpower and America's Voluntary 
Military, the Department of Defense must find new approaches to enlarge its pool of potential and qualified 
manpower through the 1990's. Binkin's publications indicated that until 1988 there would be 1.8 million 
males who turn eighteen each year and who will provide the base for the pool for military recruitment. Of 
these 1.8 million eighteen year olds, 525,000 are dedicated college students who will enter college and stay 
at least three ycais. That leaves 1.3 million eighteen year old males as potential miliury manpower. 
However, from that number, 525,000 will not be qualified for military service due to menul, physical and/or 
moral reasons. Consequently, only 750,000 eighteen year old males will actually constitute the manpower 
pool. The militory currently requires 375,000 recruits each year to maintain adequate numbcre in the active 
and reserve services. Therefore, more than 50 percent of the non-college, eighteen year old males will be 
needed to enter the military each year. 

A recent study by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) indicates that fulfilling 
this military re- cniitment need will become more difficult in the next decade because the number of high 
school graduates in every state and region will continue to decrease until 1989 when a slight upswing will 
be registered, but then will plummet reaching new lows in 1990-1995. 

WICHE predicts the record low will be reached in 1992 when the pool of graduates will shrink to a level 22 
percent below the record 1981 benchmark. These statistics have powerful and long-term implications: 

1. Colleges and universities will address this decline in applications by 
accepting more foreign smdents and/or older students and/or by lowering 
academic standards for admission. A lowering of standards to accept less 
qualified smdents would further diminish the military manpower pool. 

2. At the same time that colleges may be lowering their admission standards, 
or not raising them, the military by necessity is raising its standards for 
admission because of emphasis on high-tech and the mass utilization of 
high-tech equipment. Thi? raising of standards also diminishes the 
available military personnel. 
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Theiefoxt, it is imperative that the Depaitmcnt of Defense, colleges and universities work together to insure 
adequate manpower to supply both a volunteer mUitary and a strong civilian society. 

Recognizing the importance of these facts, it is essential that over the next decade or two the Department of 
Defense promote the military as a professional choice, tapping new sources of nunpower to recruit for its 
volunteer service. The Department of Defense must court for recruitment those young people who will Hnish 
high school, who are able to learn high-tech skills and who are mentally, physically and morally fit 
Additionally, it is important that high school students and their parents recognize the mOitary's professional 
status as a viable and respected career option-a career option available only to competent, educated, healthy 
men and women. 

An additional pool of possible recruits is the large number of young people who would like to enter the 
military and whose educational background is so weak that they are unable to achieve a qualifying score on 
the appropriate battery of tests. There are nuny of these young men and women who are salvageable if they 
could be removed from their limited home/community envirormient, placed in a resident program for 
specialized remedial and advanced education work, and given additioiul opportunities to develop their human 
potential. The implementation of this proposed pre-military model will provide that opportunity. 



Labor 

In the rural and urban south where job opportunities are limited there is a large segment of society who are 
uiKlereducated and underemployed, resulting in a population of have-nots. 

In the southern states, the military rejection rate of this have-not population is as high as 35 to 40%. The 
national average is 9%. This flgure indicates that there are a large number of men and women between the 
ages of 17 - 30 who seek a term in the military and are rejected on the basis of making a non-qualifying score 
on the military entrance exam (ASVAB). A rejection by the military usually means a dead end for these 
people. One way of providing education, training, career opportunity and enhanced beneQts for these have- 
nots is to enable those who desire military service, but do not academically qualify for it, to attain their goal. 

Over the past few years military, educational and political leaders have expressed concern over the shrinking 
labor pool available for military recruits. Demographic data points to a continuing decrease in the number 
of high school graduates. Compounding the problem of a diminishing pool of potential recruits is the 
escalating demand for high-tech capability of recruits. To maintain a strong volunteer miliury it is essential 
that the Department of Defense tap new sources of manpower in its recruitment. 

As an administrator at the University of Mississippi, I realized a specifically designed program for potential 
military recruits would have a far reaching impact on our institution and other institutions of high learning. 
As a concerned resident of Mississippi, I realized a specifically designed program to enhance the manpower 
pool for the military could indicate a "way out of despair" for many of our young people. 

Upon further inquiry, I discovered that in Mississippi, and other Southern states, nearly fifty percent of young 
men and women who wanted to volunteer for the military were unable to do so due to deficiency in math and 
reading. I was astounded! Many, many young men and women who took the Armed Services Vocational 
Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) were high school graduates and still could not qualify in the academic areas. 
What were our schools doing, or not doing? It was clear that the miliUry was relying on the civilian sector 
to prepare menAvomcn for military service. The civilian sector, including schools, families and communities, 
were failing in that priority task. 
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After several conversations with educational and miliury personnel, it became evident to me that one solution 
to our education problems, our military recruiting problems, and our economic problems wo'^lJ be to find a 
way to expand the qualified manpower pool for military service. 

Having had previous experience in designing special schools and programs, such as a school for gifted 
children, a dropout school and an institute for effective learning, I designed a conceptual program whose 
mission would be to recruit participants who want to enter the military, who do not pass the ASVAB, and 
give them a second, or in some case a first, chance for academic achievement. 

I Presented this proposal to Chancellor Gerald Turner of the Univeisity of Mississippi. He, a man of vision, 
gave permission to pursue the concept. A ulking paper was developed which described the need and 
suggested a plan to meet the need. The University of Nfisstssippi proposed a unique educational opportunity 
for members of the at-risk population which could result in participants attaining an almost immediate career 
professionalization, complete with personal and family benefits in addition to a salary. Our proposed project 
was suggested as one way ^o prevent the continuation of welfare dependency for men and women by 
providing an avenue for these people to get off of wel&re and become prepared for the high-tech labor market 
of the twenty-first century. An auxiliary mission of the program would be to review educational materials 
and approaches and select those that are mcst effective with the at-risk population. We would have the 
opportunity to synthesize basic skills ren^ediation and dtap out prevention. The proposed program could 
empower the at-risk segment of the population who have heretofore been powerless. This proposed model 
for pre-military development could provide potential sources to meet additional manpower needed by the 
military. 

I then called Al Bemis, Military Liaison in Congressman G. V. (Soimy) Montgomery's office, to make inquiry 
about how to present this concept to the government. 

Within five days I fiew to Washington, D. C. to meet with Dr. Steve Selman, Director of Accession and 
Policy for the Department of Defense. Mr. Bemis, Dr. Selman, his associate. Captain Debbie Rogers, and 
I met to discuss the concept. Dr. Selman, a social psychok}gist by training, saw merit in the concept and, 
indeed, had tried similar programs in the past The* programs attempted in the past were not residential 
programs. He was willing to work with us in a planning grant phase to enhance the concept. The Univeisity 
of Mississippi subsequently wrote a detailed planning grant to the National Occupation and Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC) with funds originating in the Department of Defense. The grant was 
implemented in May of 1990. 

As my colleague. Dr. Gail Cotton, and I worked on the plan it became apparent that to do adequate planning, 
we needed a small pilot effott to be underway immediately so that we could observe the program, discover 
strengths and weaknesses in detail, see first hand what worked and what didn't work. To our benefit there 
was some available JTPA eight percent discretionary money from the Governor's office of Literacy, the State 
Department of Education, and Labor Assistance, Department of Economic Development. 

Since the Univeisity of Mississippi had no available dormitory space and was not located close to any military 
installations, it was decided to place the program in the very southern part of the state where there are nine 
military installations and where there was a community college campus with available dormitory and 
classroom space. 

We met with the administration at Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College, Perkinston Campus, who 
agreed to sponsor the program, and together submitted a three month, then a twelve month proposal for a 
residential program to give academic remediation, life coping skills and physical training to young men and 
women, seventeen to thirty, who wanted to enter the military and who made a non-qualifying score on the 
ASVAB. We hired a highly trained director, Ms. Lin Harper, who then hired a remarkable staff of two full 
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time itistnictois. two one half time instructor and seven! part time faciliuting staff. The first resident 
participant was admitted on April 9 of 1990. 

For the initial three month phase, we worked exclusively with the Mississippi National ^"f j^^^^ 
administrators. Colonel Robert Phillips. Major Elton Berry and Sergeant Paul Pursor. and Guani recroucrs 
woVked diligently to send participants who were in need. Fifty-eight were served m the first three months 

^e program. The grant was renewed for July 1. 1990, through June 30. 1991, with a goal of serving 150 
participants. 

In July of 1990, the program was opened to all miliury branches. 



Dr Jane S. Borne is Project Director for the University of Mississippi's Pre-Military Development Planning Grant. Dr. 
Borne has extensive experience in teaching, educational administration, and implementing innovative educational programs 
designed to meet specific target audiences. She is co-owner of an educational publishing company. 
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'My goal is to be in th0 United 
States Amy within the next 
three months. This program is 
really, realiy great!' 

-Emma, Parficipant 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



Un Harper 



Scope of the Search 

This review was undciUken in order to examine the major methodological issues in adult basic skills training 
in the last two decades with special emphasis on military and pre-militaty basic skills research. Two Silver 
Platter electronic searches were done of the ERIC Document Database. The first search, time-limited to dates 
1/76 to 12/82, searched for the descriptors ADULT-BASIC-EDUCATION, ADULT-UTERACY, OR 
HIGH-SCHOOL-EQUIVALENCY-PROGkAMS as deHmited by the descriptors MIUTARY-PERSONNEL, 
MIUTARY-SERVICE, or MEJTARY-TRAINING. The second search, time-limited to dates 1/83 to 6/90, 
was expanded in scope to include the descriptors ADULT-BASIC-EDUCATION, ADULT-LITERACY, 
HIGH-SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY-PROGRAMS, FUNCTIONAL-LITERACY, BASIC-SKILLS, 
MINIMUM-COMPETENCIES, FUNCTIONAL-READING, PROGRAM-EFFECTIVENESS, 
INSTRUCnONAL-EFFECnVENESS, ADULTS, or YOUNG-ADULTS as delimited by 
MILTTARY-PERSONNEL, MILITARY-SERVICE, or MELITARY-TRAININa These searches returned 
abstracts of a toUl of 244 documents. Review of the abstracts resulted in the examination of 31 full 
documents; this led to the examination of another 29 documents, including journal articles and government 
reports. All ERIC documents are cited using ERIC pagination. 



Basic Skills Education in The Military: Valley Forge To FLIT 

The U.S. military has had an impoitant role in delivering basic skills education since Washington's chaplains 
were charged with providing literacy instruction for enlisted men at Valley Forge (Duffy 1983). During the 
Civil War, the Army offered literacy instniction to black civilians as well as enlisted men (Lancaster,1990). 
For more than one hundred years the U.S. military was a major provider of literacy instruction; however, 
these early efforts were directed at the socialization of students rather than military needs. 

In the early twentieth century, this sute of affairs changed. In World War I "Development Batulions" were 
formed by the Army "to train and assimilate men who had physical, mental, or moral limitations that were 
deemed to be remediable" (Lancaster,1990). In 1918, the Army, in reaction to the increasing complexity of 
military equipment and operations, introduced the first paper and pencil intelligence testing designed to screen 
.low ability applicants out of the service (Duffy, 1983). Thirty percent of the 1.7 million men taking this 
Army Bcto test could not read well enough to undeistond the form (Resnick and Rcsnick in Duffy, 1983). 
Since the time of this fiist testing effort, there has been a predictable variation in entrance standards during 
war and during peace-time. 

With the start of World War n, this screening-out process was quickly transformed into a major educational 
effort in order to utilize as many able-bodied enlistees as possible. Literacy training during the war and in 
the subsequent decade was directed at men reading below the fifth grade level, as tested on a standardized 
reading achievement test. The Korean War brought another wave of literacy programs including the Army's 
Transitional Training Program, the Navy's Recniit Preparatory Training Study, and the Air Forces's Project 
1,000 (Lancaster, 1990). Sticht's (1982) review of these mid-century efforts concluded that "at the end of the 
*50*s little benefit to job proficiency had been demonstrated to resuh from the provision of training in basic 
literacy skills" (p. 34). 
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In the 1960's, war again brought about a major basic skills training effort when Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara lowered the Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) standards in Project 100,000. During Project 
100,000, each service established its own training programs. The Army initiated Axmy Preparatory Training 
(APT), the Navy Academic Remedial Training (ART) and the Air Force had a variety of reading 
improvement programs. These programs used a wide variety of methodologies which ranged from traditional 
G.E.D. classes to individualized, self-paced instruction developed by the Job Corps (Sticht, 1982). While each 
of these training programs had its own objectives and methods for reaching these objectives, the Project 
100,000 enlistees who took part in these programs fared better than their low-skilMevel predecessors with 
only "very small differences on the effectiveness of the personnel between those whose test scores were low 
arul a control group** (Myth # 12, 1989). However, the lack of consistent, evaluative data concerned several 
groups looking into the effectiveness of military basic skills training (Sticht, 1982). 



FLIT 

By the mid-1970's, new, experimental programs were beginning to take their places among the programs 
established during the late 60's. The first of these programs was the Army-developed Functional Literacy 
(FLIT) program. The FLIT program used a combination of cognitive science and instructional science to 
teach cognitive strategies to students. This program, well documented by Sticht (1975,1982) saw the 
emergence of concepts that are central to almost every experimental prc^ram that followed. Students were 
taught the distinctions between '^reading to do** and **reading to learn.** Students were also taught basic skills 
in the context of their jobs. Graduates of the FLIT program showed the most dramatic increases of basic 
skills abilities up to that time (Sticht, 1982). FLIT was to be the cornerstone of a rKW wave of experimental 
programs which continue to evolve in all branches of the Armed Forces. 



Civilian Efforts 

As the military of the 60's struggled to develop basic skills programs for service men and women, the civilian 
world was also working toward the same goal. In 1964, President Lyndon Johnson signed the Economic 
Opportunity Act which established the national Adult Basic Education program. Two years later the Aduh 
Education Act of 1966 was passed and signed into law. By 1970 ABE programs had been expanded to 
encompass GED preparatory programs; 1970 also saw the begiiming of the ambitious Adult Performance 
Level (APL) Project, an attempt to define and measure adult achievement in terms of adult competencies 
rather than child-normed grade levels (Kitz, 88). The decade of the 70's saw a great deal of growth and 
experimentation in basic skills programs, which developed during the decade of the 80's, into fragmentation 
and chaos as individual states gained responsibility for program iimovation arul sta£f training. Parker (1990) 
points to two rays of hope during this period: the California and Maryland systems of state-wide 
competency -based training and the New York State External Diploma Program. 



Why Teach What To Whom, When and Where? 

So, as the military moved to Ond orderly means of assessment, delivery, instruction, and evaluation, the 
civilian adult basic skills community struggled with these issues in a maelstrom of conflicting theories and 
practices. The largely Federally-funded ABE program continued to be the most prevalent source of adult 
basic skills instruction for the civilian public. Ellis (1984) called ABE credible and cost effective but 
concluded that the program suffered under five major constraints: (1) lack of resources; (2) the perception 
that ABE is a continuum of K-12 school which is too regimented for adult learners; (3) recruitment and 
retention of students; (4) school setting having to follow K-12 school policies; and (5) a lack of state and 
federal leadership (p. 8). 

8 
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It is in this atmosphere that one should look at Weisel's (1980) review of nine Ohio adult basic education 
progranis. Weiscl found that students spent more time in programs that had flexible scheduling, better staff 
communication, and short sUidenl intake procedures. However, Weisel supports longer intake procedures 
lasting more than one hour. 

This signiGcant relationship between intake time and student hours of 
instruction might be interpreted as time given to clearly identify students' 
needs and goals from which to focus instruction. Hence, both the staff 
and students can work toward these specific needs, spending less time in 
the program. Another interpretation may include that a long intake 
system could "weed out" those students who have not clearly identified 
their educational goals or education as a priority (pp 12-13). 

Balmuth (1986) concentrated on many non-methodological aspects of ABE programs, as well as the usual 
phonics or whole word, structured or informal issues. Personal contact with potential students was found to 
be a key element of recruitment success. Intake conferences and comprehensive reading diagnoses were 
found to be crucial. Teacher morale, sensitivity, and compassion along with the ability to explain things well 
were judged important. Also, long-term courses were found to be more successful than short-termed ones. 

Problems typical to civilian adult basic education studies can be seen in Cox and Lane (1981). Attempting 
to field test a programmed workbook system, the Personalized System of Instruction (PSI), the researchers 
"encountered relatively few student-related problems but encountered a number of teacher-related and 
institution-related difficuhies" (p. 54). The researchers had to deal with instructors who refused to take part 
in the study, small and dwindling numbers of students, disappearing ABE programs, substitution of teachers, 
lack of teacher training opportunities, lack of cooperation from teachers, and the fact that some of their 
students were actually enrolled in high school. In spite of these trials, the researchers concluded that the PSI, 
a highly structured but ««lf-paccd workbook system, merited further study for use with adults (p. 44). 

Another study that ran into the realities of the adult education world was the Indianapolis Umnct Needs of 
Low Academic Adult (l-4th Grade Level) Students (1981V Several conclusions were able to be drawn from 
the study including that most low-level students drop out of adult education for reasons "which are outside 
of the classroom and largely beyond the teacher's control" (p. 37) and that adult basic education is "beneficial 
to nearly all who attend" even if they drop out (p. 34). However, just compiling the data proved to be the 
study's most difficult task: 

The interviewers were given 329 names of potential contacts and the 
intervieweis successfully contacted 184 former students. The remaining 
145 represents hundreds of attempts to locate former students. Many of 
these attempts had to be made in high crime areas of the city. No 
interview was abandoned until three separate attempts were made to 
locate and contact that peison (p. 36). 



Working with the higher-level basic skills students in GED prep^iratory classes had proven no easier. Moore's 
(1982) follow-up study of GED test-takeis in Kentucky was hampered by state record-keeping practices. "The 
source for selection of survey recipients was considered as the most difficult task" (p. 6). The study 
concluded that "the successful GED candidate is more employable, more productive in terms of income, 
.further education and training, and is more responsible toward civic responsibilities in voting than is the 
unsuccessful GED candidate" (p.41). It was also concluded that Kentucky Adult Education programs were 
"meeting the needs of adults" (p.41) even though students who took part in GED preparatory classes did not 
have as high a success rate on the test as did independent learners. The only common success factor found 
in the study was number of years of school completed (p. 39). 
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Phillips (1985) also focused upon factois other thin methodology in adult education programs. This study 
reviewed fifteen adult literacy programs, including three miliury programs, examining program counseling, 
teacher attitudes, and the appropriateness of instructional materials. Phillips concluded that "No matter what 
philosophy a program espoused... teacheis carried the main burden of providing counseling and other support*" 
(30). The most crucial elements to successful programs were found to be teachers' attitudes of respect for 
leameis, their backgrounds, and their life experiences (27). 

Martin (1987) found that youthful high school non-completers were being served by a loose network of 
different kinds of agencies including employment and training programs, adult literacy programs, and 
altenuitive high school programs. Collaborative efforts among the different agencies in this network is 
important to the success of the individual agencies. Martin's research found that replicable features of 
successful programs included individualized and small group instruction, a small teacher/student ratio, teachers 
and staff who believe students can achieve, career-oriented instruction and instructional materials relevant to 
the needs and interests of the leamets, clear rules that are stringently enforced, a program structured to help 
students work together constructively, career counseling and focus on occupational competence, long program 
cycles, personal and academic counseling with low student/counselor ratio, and trust in students to plan their 
own programs (pp. 53-53). 

Fields, et. al. (1987) focuses on another aspect of basic skills training that operates largely outside of the 
network described by Martin, industry -based, workplace literacy. However, the researchers point out that 
small companies do need to avail themselves of the resources available through this network especially from 
community colleges and technical institutes (p. 41). This study reviewed nine industry-based programs from 
across the country and compiled case studies for seven of the programs. Once again the difficulty of program 
evaluation so common in civilian programs was pointed out: "Program evaluation tended to be informal and 
based on feedback from instructor, employee, and supervisor" (p. 51). The researchers found that programs 
fell into two rough groups: "(1) pre-19^, viewed prinurily as traditional benefits for the employee; and (2) 
post- 1980, viewed primarily as instruments for achieving the company's advanced technology goals'* (p. 11). 
The study listed seven reconmiendations for planncis and instructors working in workplace literacy: 

1. The definition of literacy for the workplace should be expanded to 
include science and reasoning as pretechnical skills necessary for workers 
in high-tech industries. 

2. Analysis of tasks to be performed on the job should be used as a basis 
for developing higher-order literacy skills among employees. 

3. Companies should establish a secure atmosphere in which employees 
can assess and raise skill levels. 

4. Whenever possible, companies should try to upgrade the skills of 
existing workers for new tasks rather than hire new workers and lay off 
existing workeis. 

5. Training managers need to develop clearer ways of showing return on 
investment in basic skills programs in order to enhance internal marketing 
of programs. 

6. Collaboration should be maximized between industry and educational 
service provideis whenever this provides high-quality instruction in a 
cost-effective manner. 
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7. Programs should be developed to update the skills of literacy teachers 
who arc to be instructors in business and industry (pp. 51—52). 



As can be seen in the above study, by the late 1980's, the chaos of civilian literacy efforts were beginning 
to be influenced by ideas rising out of military experimental programs. An important factor in this influence 
was the small handful of researchers who stood with feet in both worlds as can be seen in Sticht and 
Mickulecky's "Job-Related Basic Skills: Cases and Conclusions" (1984). Sticht and Michuklecky compared 
the Army's Functional Literacy (FLIT) Project with two civilian basic skills programs, pointing out that all 
three programs were m^^t effective when basic skills were integrated with job skills. Addressing the civilian 
programs, the authors poin. out that "Probably the most significant conclusion to be drawn is that successful 
technical and basic skills training programs are begirming to emerge in the vacuum left unfilled by traditional 
schooling" (p. 26). Four principles for program development arc presented: "(1) maintaining an orientation 
to the mission of the business, industry, or govcnunent organization for which basic skills programs are to 
be developed; (2) providing training in basic skills within a functional context; (3) arranging program 
conditions to maximize active learning time; and (4) using a competency-based, mastery learning instructional 
approach where possible" (p. 41). 

Although the concept of functional contextual literacy had become well-accepted throughout the adult 
education profession by the end of the 1980's, there were still programs in the Armed Forces that had 
changed but little since the early 1970s. The circumstances that Duffy (1983) had described six years earlier 
could still be found. Thompson and Bheridge (1989) in a review of the Navy Campus Functional Skills 
Program concluded that "the program is only partially meeting its objectives. Many individuals with 
acceptable functional skill proficiency are inappropriately assigned; program criteria vary by location, and the 
curriculum objectives are not congruent with Navy workplace needs." (p. 4). 

Program Success 

Although military successes have so far been better documented, innovative programs both in and out of the 
military setting during the 1980's repeatedly tackled two major issues: (1) methods of delivery and (2) 
instructioiuil content Another important issue that has long been with the area of basic skills education but 
has yet to be addressed adequately is program philosophy. The new method of delivery that brought the most 
excitement during the decade was, without a doubt, computer-assisted instruction. Often, the very nature of 
computer-delivered lessons were antithetical to the most important movement in instructional content, 
contextual functional literacy; however, several military projects worked hard to integrate these two powerful 
new ideas. 



Computer-Assisted Instruction 

The 1970's brought a great increase in self-paced and individualized instruction, but these delivery methods 
also brought with them increased instruction costs. The next decade found many programs inside and outside 
of the military investigating the promise of computer-assisted instruction (CAI) in an effort to keep costs iow 
while keeping instruction standards high. 



Described as a "cost-effective, computer-based, Navy-related basic skills program" (Stolte and Smith, 1980, 
p. 1), PREST, Performance-Related Enabling Skills Training, was designed as an alternative to the Navy's 
traditional Academic Remedial Training Program, ART. A full description of the ART program is found in 
Bowman, et. al. (1984). Stolte and Smith describe ART as effective but costly in terms of student/instructor 
ratio (p. 9). Building on work done in the 1970*s, PREST sought to make its computer-presented instruction 
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contextual to the Navy setting. PREST was a fairly comprehensive program, addressing a total of 107 skills 
objectives. PREST was delivered on the PLATO terminal system and used some modified Control-Data 
software. A more complete review of PREST can be found in Stolte and Smith's final report on the project 
(1980). 

Brownfield and Vik (1983) describe a computer-assisted-instruction program developed by the University of 
Maryland's Center for Instructional Development and Evaluation. The project known as STARS, Space Time 
Army Reconnaissance System, included sixty-five basic skills lessons which integrated both video and 
computer input and was presented on a touch-sensitive screen. Hardware was custom designed for the project 
and was highly advanced for this time period. Special emphasis was put upon the presentation of lessons in 
the form of games. The system not only delivered basic skills, but did so in a military context, another early 
example of the two areas of CAI and contextual education intersecting in the military setting. Duffy (1983) 
describes the heavy reliance on CAI in the Army's JSEP program, including the use of micro computers to 
deliver the instruction. 

The Coast Guard's contribution to computer-assisted basic skills instruction is described in Glidden et al. 
(1984). The program used Control Data's PLATO basic skills curriculum integrated with traditional 
Navy-developed materials. The preliminary results cited in this paper were promising, showing an increase 
of 6.8 percentage points increase in math and vetbal sections of the ASVAB (p. 18). 

Buckley and Johnston (1983) evaluate a CAI pilot project used in four adult education centers in the Great 
Neck, New York area. Software used in this project covered the areas of reading, arithmetic, language, 
English, critical reading, and problem solving. The software and hardware used in the project was supplied 
by Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC). Computer students out-performed non-computer students on 
a number of utilization^ cognitive, arKi affective criterion. The study found that '*the use of Computer Assisted 
Instruction leads to significant cognitive and affective growth** (p. 10). 

Wangberg's (1986) review of the High Quality Educational Program Tracks points out that very little 
computer courseware exists for the illiterate adult (p. 123). This program sought to remedy this situation by 
creating a program that would enable the student to learn by using the language experience approach. The 
program developed relies on students gaining some keyboard skills. The hardware used to deliver the 
program is not identified. The first evaluations of the software showed some improvement in reading level; 
however, further evaluation was deemed necessary. 



Contextual Literacy 

The contextual literacy movement was presaged by the mood of adult educational reform of the late I960's. 
By the time of the University of Texas's mammoth adult education evaluation project, the Adult Performance 
Level (APL) project, msny critics were asking for more relevance in adult education (Koon, 1981). Koon, 
while criticizing the APL's evaluation uses, calls the APL as a beginning "point from which much may be 
accomplished in the future" (p. 236). 

Another result from the early calls for relevance was the Army's seminal Functional Literacy (FLIT) Project 
described by Sticht (1975, 1982). FLIT was characterized by the use of new cognitive theories and teaching 
methodologies which led to an integration of basic skills instruction with actual job skills training. Sticht 
points out that FLIT considered reading as a psycholingistic process that has a direct bearing on cognitive skill 
acquisition. FLIT instruction was characterized as individualized, functional, systematic, and student-assisted 
(37). A distinction was made in FLIT instruction between "Reading to Do" and "Reading to Learn." FLIT 
proved to be a breakthrough in the military's search for effective basic skills programs as students showed 
dramatic increases in reading and cognitive skills, performing three times better than comparable students in 
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other Amy and Air Force piograms (p. 39). FLIT was implemented in all Army training centers in 1974 
as the Advanced Individual Training/Preparatory Training (ATTPT) program. Sticht points out that AITPT 
was better received by Army training administrators than by Army education administrators who viewed this 
new approach to basic skills as "not real education" (p. 38). However, the results obtained from the FLIT 
project spoke for themselves and this concept of job-oriented literacy was quickly integrated into several other 
military projects. 

The ready acceptance of these theories and methodologies by the training community can be seen in Willard's 
1981 article, "Low-Aptitude Trainees Can Succeed." Although this article does not describe a literacy 
program, FLIT influence can readily be seen. Willard characterizes successful training as having carefully 
designed, self-paced materials that emphasize skills practice and performance testing. 

Although the Army, Navy, and the Air Force all had job-oriented basic skills programs in development by 
1983, Duffy (1983) was sharply critical of the slowness of basic skills reform in the military: 

Unfortunately curriculum efforts lagged signifiu^ntly behind the policy. 
While there was what may be considered a prototype curriculum [FLIT] 
developed which embodied the policy, all in all the names of the 
programs changed but there was little change in content. In part this 
reflects resistance to the concept of functiotul, targeted literacy. The 
failure to provide the funding to support the policy implementation 
presented another basis for the lag in curriculum change (pp. 31—32). 

Duffy identifies the Navy's Job Oriented Basic Skills Program (JOBS) as the "first major effort to extend the 
functional literacy concepts of the FLIT program beyond recruit training" (p. 36). JOBS courses varied in 
length from 120-140 instructional hours. . Entrance into the program was limited to students who fell well 
below qualification requirements for technical training. Duffy reported that although JOBS smdents attrited 
at twice the rate of fully-qualified students, completers had job perfomiance ratings only slightly below those 
of fully-qualified students and the discharge rate was actually less than half of the discharge rate of the 
fully-qualified recruit (38). The Army's Job Skills Education Program (JSEP), just being implemented by 
the Army when Duffy wrote in 1983, was built on extensive t;!sk analysis of basic skills requirements for 
Army recruits during their first tour of duty in 94 major areas of specialization within the Army. JSEP 
included a heavy reliance on computer-based instructiott, as well as traditional methods of delivery. The Air 
Force's Job Oriented Basic Skills Assessment and Enhancement System was still in development when Duffy 
described their attempts to design a comprehensive and interrelated system of measurement and prescription 
(41). 

An early endorsement of the Army's JSEP program can be fouiKl in Harmon (1983). This summary of three 
years of basic skills evaluation before service-wide implementation of JSEP concludes that while there were 
reservations to some of the computer presentations (16), JSEP's job-oriented basic instruction could be 
expected to "improve job skills and unit morale" (IS). A detailed account of the Anny's contextual li^^^.racy 
materials development efforts can be found in Vaughan, et. al. (1984). This paper traces the development 
of materials based on one single military occupation specialty (MOS), 3iM10 Multichaimel Communications 
Equipment Operator, through the task analysis, verification of the task analysis, design of the basic skills 
course, development of a screening/diagnostic test, development of specific course materials, and the 
validation of the course. 

Sticht, a strong proponent of functiorul contextual literacy inside the armed forces, was one of the first 
proponents of extending this approach into civilian use (1986). Sticht's review of Project 100,000 found that 
low-aptimde personnel veterans earned more per hour, had less unemployment, and achieved more education 
than a similar non-veteran group of equivalent backgrounds. "Ful'jy 68% of Project 100,000 veterans had used 
the G.L Bill." (2). Sticht sets forth six principles of what he calls functional context programs: 
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To facilitate learning, functional context programs: 

1. Let students know what they arc to learn and why in such a way that 
they can understand the purpose of the training or education to their lives. 

2. Develop new knowledge on the basis of old knowledge that the 
student has on entry into the program. 

3. Develop new lessons on the basis of old lessons so that the new 
learning builds on prior knowledge. 

4. Integrate instruction in "basic skills" such as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic into the technical training or academic content area courses to 
permit students to better negotiate the requirements for these skills in the 
program at hand, and permit them to transfer such skills to other, related 
settings. 

To facilitate transfer, functional context programs: 

5. Derive objectives from an analysis of knowledge and skill demands 
of the situations for which the course is supposed to be providing human 
resources. 



6. Utilize, to the extent feasible, contexts, tasks, materials, and 
procedures in the course token from the setting that training and education 
address (pp. 4-5). 

Since that time efforts have continued to transfer the functional contextual literacy model from the military 
to the civilian workplace. Philippi (1989) describes one such effort, the transformation of the Army's JSEP 
compu^-r courseware to meet the needs of the Peavey Electronics Corporation in Meridian, Mississippi. The 
project was hampered by a number of equipment and software problems attributed to the subcontractors 
supplying the actual hardware and courseware; however, the overall effort was judged to be effective: 

Based on the analyses of daU and materials collected during this 
evaluation, it is clear that the JSEP courseware has the potential to meet 
the needs of single employers in the private sector. Its effectiveness is 
evidenced in learner progress, in positive changes in performance on the 
job, and in both the valuative and attitudinal statements and behaviors of 
participating learners, instructor, managers, administrators and supervisors 
(p. 68). 

Not all adult educators are sold on the concept of functional contextual literacy. Fueyo (1988), while calling 
for instruction that is relevant to student's lives in important ways, warns against reducing literacy to 
"technical literacy," or " individual mastery over sequenced, discrete mechanical skills where means become 
ends" (p 116). On the other hand, Kitz (1988) calls for just such reductionism, proposing research based on 
schooNaged children be used to provide models for adult literacy use. Kitz calls for a highly structured, direct 
instruction method of teaching focusing on phonics, the antithesis of the general movement toward relevancy 
in adult literacy seen for the last twenty years. 

However, the move toward contextual literacy continues, especially in the setting of workplace literacy. In 
a review of industry-based programs, Fields et. al. (1987) evaluated nine basic skills programs. Among their 
conclusions was "Occupationally relevant literacy skills are necessary for employees to become proficient in 
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their jobs. Task analysis of occupations will belp traineis develop the literacy instruction needed for 
occupational proficiency... using occupationally relevant material in teaching basic skills is likely to speed up 
the learning process and make the training more meaningful to workeis" 0>P- -^-^l)- 

Kane, et. al. (1990) take functional contextual literacy as a given, suting in their introduction, "People learn 
best when they arc taught in a context of application in a functional context" (p.l). However, the same 
education versus training issues that the Army first encountered in its FUT program arc still seen as major 
barriers. This report calls for a new language that can speak both to the world of work and the world of 
schools consisting of three elements: "The functional skills that describe what people actually do at work; 
the enabling skills, that is, the specific knowledge and procedures developed through the traditional teaching 
and learning activities of schools; and the scenario, a communication device to demonstrate the way in which 
work integrates these skills into a productive outcome (p. 2). 

To Remediate or To Wash Out 

During the 1980's, military basic skills programs multiplied grcaUy with every branch of the armed forces 
developing it own programs; by 1985 more than 307,000 soldiers were participating in on^uty basic skills 
programs, up from 200,000 in 1982 (Sticht in Myth # 12, 1989, p.4). The legacy of the Army FUT Program 
and the rise of functional contextual literacy in general is chronicled in both Sticht's (1982) Basic Skills in 
Defense^ and Duffy's (1983) Literacy Instruction in the Military. Both authors report good results from 
contextual literacy programs, Duffy pointing out that the military's considerable investment in basic skills 
training is money well-spent: "Literacy is perhaps more critical in the Armed Forces than in any other 
segment of our society" (p. 2). Both authors also point to the fiact that the literacy requirements in the 
military are generally higher than in the civilian world. 

However, despite this success and investment in basic skills training, there has been an on-going debate about 
the very 'existence of basic skills programs in the military. Sticht counts four traditional arguments, dating 
back more than thirty years, against the teaching of basic skills in the military: 

(1) avoiding the problem by pointing to the undesirable performance 
consequences of permitting the less literate to enter the military service; 

(2) the problems and costs of training the less literate; (3) the use of 
limited assignments in lieu of basic skills training; and (4) the 
ineffectiveness of basic skills programs in improving either basic skills or 
job training and performance (p. 16). 

Sticht adds two more contcmpory arguments to the list: 

(1) the modem Army is more technologically complex than that of Worid 
War II, and hence greater demands for literacy exist, and (2) the problem 
of illiteracy is different today than in World War II because today most 
applicants for service have had opportunities for schooling and failed, 
whereas in Worid War II the undereducated had not experienced failure 
in school they simply had little education (p. 16). 

Sticht counters these arguments with four arguments for miliUry basic skills instruction: 

(1) many less literate personnel perform as well as more highly literate 
personnel and screening instruments are not accurate enough to 
distinguish the potentially adequate from the inadequate; (2) avoiding the 
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marginally literate in peace time prevents the acquisition of leadership and 
training experience in training such personnel when mobilization requires 
their use; (3) literacy training and job skills training can be 
cost-effec:ively modified to improve the proficiency of the undereducated; 
and (4) demographics of the available manpower pool indicate the use of 
a significant number of marginally literate personnel (p. 16). 

The Vietnam War era Project 100,000 is cited by many (Sticht 82, 86; Berlin and Sum, 88; Myth #12, 1989) 
as evidence that military remediation docs work. Of 311,000 Project 100,000 recruits more than 8,000 were 
still in the military at least ten years later. Project 100,000 recruits who did not re-enlist were found to have 
better jobs and cam higher wages than a similar control group ten years later (Berlin, p. 55). 

An incident which supports Sticht's argument that assessment tools are not adequate is the misnorming 
episode of the 1970's described in Lancaster (1990): 

In 1976, the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) was 
introduced for service-wide use as the military's enlistment test. It was 
later discovered that the Armed Forces Qualifications Test, or AFQT, 
which is a composite of the subtests from the ASVAB, was "misnormed", 
that is, raw scores on the AFQT were being improperly converted into 
percentile scores that inflated the true scores of many test-takers at the 
bottom of the scale. The errors were not discovered for about three years 
after the introduction of the new ASVAB. A replacement test was 
prepared as quickly as possible but not before four years and nine months 
of recruiting had elapsed under the "misnormed" version (pp 8-9). 

Although some contend that discipline problems increased during the misnorming years, anrition actually 
decreased (Myth # 12: p. 4). 

The cost of supplying basic skills instruction has long troubled many senior military staff. Sticht (1982) 
estimated total costs of basic skills instruction in all of the Armed Forces in excess of $70 million during 
1981(p. 15). Attrition rates and recruitment costs arc also quoted by the opponents of military basic skills 
programs. An extensive study by Parker (1989) found that successful GED takers who nevertheless score 
lowtr than 267 on the GED have a significantly higher risk of attrition. Parker recommends that GED scores 
themselves become part of the recruits personnel records (p. 124). Duffy (1983) found that Navy JOBS 
students had twice the attrition of fully-qualified students; however, he points out, that since none of the JOBS 
students had made minimum qualifications for technical training, any successful completers should be seen 
as a net gain (p. 37). Basic skills supporters have also cited attrition rates to support their cases. Bowman 
(1984), while not comparing Navy ART attrition rates with external rates showed a steady internal 
non-attrition rate rise from almost 92% in 1981 to almost 97% in 1983 (p. 14). Simmutis (1988), while 
reviewing the Army's BSEP and ESL programs, found that "Most significantly, all soldiers who needed and 
anendcd BSEP and ESL classes were more likely to reenlist and less likely to attrit than comparable soldiers 
who did not attend" (p. 13). 

Certainly, the problem of under-educated enlistees docs not look like it is going away. Adclsbcrger (cited 
in Parker, 1989) finds that "Although the pool of potential recruits has dropped in recent years, the mission 
of the U.S. Army Recruiting Command has increased more than 10%... recruits scoring in the top three 
categories of the qualification test dropped from 68% to 65%;.high school diploma graduates decreased from 
93% to 91%" (pp. 110-111). Bowman (1988) shows that the average reading level of Navy recruits is near 
the 10th grade level with these rates remaining relatively stable. Bowman found greater variability from 
month to month than from year to year in graduation status, reading scores, and the number of recruits who 
read at less than the sixth grade level. Sticht (1982) points out that even with these numbers showing a 
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declining or, at best, a stable, reading level in a setting that is steadily requiring greater reading skills, "the 
armed services are actually attracting and enlisting a force whose literacy skills are higher than those of the 
general youth population from which the Services recruit" (p. 24). 

Perhaps the most compelling support for the continuance and further development of basic skills training in 
the United Sutes Armed Forces comes from Sticht, et. al (1986) Cast-Off Youth: Policy and Training 
Methods from the Military Experience : "But in addition to the pragmatics of efficiency, one might also 
question the morality and ethicality of a policy that systematically excludes a group of citizens from many 
benefits during peacetime, but extends these benefits during wartime when the probabilities of being fatally 
harmed arc much higher" (p. 3). 



The Pre-Miiitary Option 

In 1977 the Congress showed their own concern over the costs of basic skills training in the military when 
they stated that "more effective use of these (education) monies would result from programs that emphasize 
educational skills prior to enlistment" (Congressional Record, August 4, 1977, PH8742, as quoted in Sticht 
1982). 

This concern led both the House and Senate Subcommittees on Defense Appropriations to agree that the 
Department of Defense (DoD), the Department of Labor (DoL), and the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) should collaboratively design programs to meet the following objectives: (1) to provide basic 
skills remediation for those needing it; (2) to provide youth with the functional literacy needed to succeed 
in militaiy training; and (3) to document mastery of the skills and award civilian academic credentials 
whenever possible (Lancaster, 1990, p. 15). 

This led to the esteblishment of two programs designed to boost pre-enlistment skills for military recruits. 
One, under the direction of the DoL, sought to enroll unsuccessful military applicants in existing Job Corps 
centers for residential, remedial training. The other, implemented by HEW, delivered basic skills training in 
existing HEW adult learning centers. Unfortunately, both programs proved to be short-lived and unsuccessful 
as reported by Lancaster (1990). 

The DoL program was never successful in getting the alMmportant referrals from military recruiters. Then 
the Job Corps tried to advertise the program on its own, which also failed. It is hard to draw any conclusions 
about the program since 

No formal evaluation of the Job Corps program was ever undertaken, so 
little is known concerning its effectiveness. There is no information on 
the number of people who enrolled in the Job Corps program for the 
purpose of enlisting in the military, nor is there any evidence on how 
many Job Corps eniollees ultimately enlisted... A key element of the 
project centered on the identification of young people who were interested 
in joining the military, and the referral system set up to accomplish this 
did not work properly. Without a reasonable connection between the 
military and the project, and without interested and informed participants, 
the project could not operate effectively (Lancaster, 1990: 16—17). 

The HEW program fared no better. This program used learning centers that designed individually-tailored 
instruction for each of their students. Three methods of recruitment were used from the start of the project- 
(1) unsuccessful military applicants were given brochures describing the program, (2) recruiters sent follow-up 
letters to unsuccessful applicants, and (3) the learning centers were given the names, addresses, and phone 
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numbcre of these unsuccessful applicants unless the applicants denied permission to do this (Lancaster, 1990). 

The HEW data collection effort was better than the DoL's; however, the results were similar: 

Ninety-three percent cf those who failed the enlistment test asked that 
their names and identifying information not be given to the adult learning 
centers. Second, of the few who agreed to paiticipate in the program, just 
37 percent actually completed it. Furthermore, only one out of every 10 
people referred to the adult Icaming centers completed the program and 
qualified for military enlistment (Lancaster, 1990: 17—18). 

Why did these efforts fail? Lancaster (1990) puts most of the blame on the nature of the people the program 
was designed to help: "youth needing basic skills remediation did not wattt to attend educational programs... 
many of these people may have been seeking to escape the classroom environment by joining the military; 
thus, attendance at an adult learning center was not exactly what they had in mind when they applied to 
enlist" (p. 18). Lancaster also cites economic reasons for non-participatiort— "they may have chosen 
employment over an educational program that offered time-consuming effort, no remuneration, and no 
promise that they would ever be able to qualify for enlistment" (p. 18). 

Despite the failures of these two early programs, the idea of pre -military basic skills instruction has resur&ced 
in recent years: "In its recent directive to the Department of Defense, Congress has expressed an renewed 
interest in pre-«nlistment skill training 'that will help qualify youth for military service.' ...The Department 
has once again formed an inter-agency effort to examine the feasibility of developing a pre-enlistment skill 
training program that, if successful, could stand as a model for helping young people meet the aptitude 
requirements for miliury enlistment" (Lancaster, 1990: 19-20). 

This effort, directed by the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and the 
Mississippi State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC), has resulted in the University 
of Mississippi's model Pre-Military Program, which seeks to build on the research base of the last decade. 
This program will assist men and women between the ages of 17 and 30 yeais of age who want to enter the 
military but who have been rejected from enlistment because of non-qualifying scores on the ASVAB. The 
program will receive participants through the recruiting efforts of armed service recruiters who will refer them 
to the remedial program (Lancaster, 1990: 20). 

The specific goals of the program are to provide participants with room, board, and remedial instruction; the 
instruction will be intensive and will include life coping/work/job skills, personal health enhancement, values 
clarification, and responsibility training, as well as more traditional reading, math, and English skills. 
Students* instruction will be self-paced and individualized and will include use of the Army's Job Skills 
Education Program. While only a one year effort, this program should provide a model which will prove 
helpful to human resource planners interested in identifying and assisting persons rejected for military service 
due to academic deficiencies (Lancaster, 1990). 

During the first three months of the pilot project (April - June, 1990), 59 students referred into the program 
by Mississippi Army National Guard Recruiters were served. Of these 59, 15 were still-in-school youths, 32 
were out-of-school youths, and 12 were adults, that is over 22 years of age. While only 26 of these 59 were 
counted as successful completers by JTPA definitions (44%), it was the feeling of program evaluators at both 
the state and local levels that much of this was due to the rapid nature of program start-up, leaving little 
preparation time for instructors. With this ratio of successful completions, the JTPA cost per successful 
participant was $2362.38, with an average length of sUy being 32 days. During their stay, participants raised 
their math levels an average of 2 grade levels (as measured by the TABE) and raised their reading levels an 
average of 1 grade level (Harper, 1990), 
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Summary 



The United States MiliUry has been directly involved with the instiuction of basic skills since its very 
inception. This involvement grew throughout the first six decades of the twentieth century. In the 
mid-sixties, in tesponse to the increasing complexity of miliUry equipmem and jobs as well as the increased 
numbers of low-aptitude recruits resulting from Project 100.000. the miKury 's commitment to successful basic 
skill programs intensified. 

During the seventies, an Army research project, FLIT, produced results that would influence much of what 
was to come afterward. After FLTT, every branch of ibt Aimed Services embarked on their own experimenul 
basic skills programs. Many of these programs proved successful, and their well-designed studies buih upon 
Uie previous knowledge-base esUbiished by miliUry programs. Conversely, during this time civilian 
researchers struggled to find any valid conclusions amid the chaotic reality of civilian adult basic education 
a world characterized by a lack of national leadership, conflicting goals, low student numbers, high attrition 
rates, untrained teachers, and woefully insufficient funding. 

f^"^**" *^ concentrated on research on two major issues during the 

1980s, the use of computer-assisted instruction and functional contextual literacy. The last half of the decade 
saw more and more militery-supported research being used in civiUan programs, especially those programs 
involved in workplace literacy. At the end of the decade, the military, although more deeply involved with 
basic skills training than ever before, was still uncertain about the appropriateness of delivering such skills 
Even as this debate continues, the use of contextual literacy materials in the military becomes embedded in 
techmcal training to such an extent that distinctions begin to blur. 

One proposed alternative to the military's delivery of basic skills training is the use of pre-enlistmem training. 
First proposed in the 1970s, two pilot projects ended in faihire. A new pilot project, operated by the 
Umversity of Mississippi, seeks to capitalize on Uie decade of research, much of it done in military settings, 
that separates it from those eariier programs in its search for success. 



Ms. Lin Harper from Haltiesburg. Mississippi, is currenUy Di«c.or of the Pre-Military Development Program at 
M.3s.ss>pp. Gulf Coast Community College. Ms. Hatper has eight yean; experience as a counseling LcholoZ s 
co-owner of Interphaze, n technical communications consultancy. pycnoiogist and is 
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'Ihavelesumdalotandmy 
advice to anybo(fy is 'the Pre- 
Military Program can help you 
achieve your goal if you want to 
go intone military',' 

-Eugene, Paitcipant 
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BASIC SKILLS ASSESSMENT TOOLS 



Lewis L Pulling 



Background 

Applicants for enlistment in the Military arc rcquircd to achieve a minimum scorc on the Amed Services 
Vocational Aptitude Battciy administered by the Milittiy. Applicants who fail to acWeve the minimum scorc, 
but who arc otheiwise considered to be potemial inductees, have the option of attending a Prc-MiliUry 
development program which has been developed by the University of Mississippi under the dircction of Dr. 
Jane Borne. 



One of the challenges presented to the program is to make an assessment/diagnosis of the program applicant's 
strengths and weaknesses that will form the basis for an Individual Education Program (IE?) for the student 
and will provide summative dau to validate the instruction program. 



Current Practice 

CurrcnUy the program, in operation at the community college, rcceives the sub-scores or grades achieved in 
the ten sub-tests of the Armed Services Vocational ApUtude Battery (ASVAB) for each applicant. The 
program has prioritized the curriculum to include only four of the sub-tests. 

Since the contact time with the studem is rclatively limited, it was felt that these priorities would be of most 
help to the applicam in achieving a passing scorc on the rc-tcst. The priority sub-tests are: 

1. Arithmetic Reasoning 

2. Word Knowledge 

3. Paragraph Comprchension 

4. Numerical Operations 



hKtruction is offered in each subject area partly as group instruction and partly in individualized tutorials 
The faculty is provided with an lEP prepared by the program administrator. It is based largely on the TABE 
test and is reported by the faculty to be an accurate diagnosis and valuable planning resource. 



Student Profiles 

Students arc currcnUy taking the TABE test upon entiy into the program. Scores concentrate in a narrow 
range about a mean grade equivalent scorc of 9.0. There is a wider range in the ASVAB studem scores and 
there does not appear to be a strong correlation between the TABE and ASVAB scores. ASVAB scores have 
not so far been of benefit as a diagnosis measure. 

There seems to be a commonly shared problem in arithmetic reasoning ability. Numerical operations 
deficiencies are somewhat less common, although algebraic proficiency is rare. Basic arithmetic operations 
are a senous problem for some applicants. Both vocabulary and reading comprehension weaknesses are 
common. 
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Current State of the Art in Testing Adults 



Simply stated, our best tests aie primitive. We have not yet mastered the ait and science of standaidized 
measurements of individual skills and weaknesses. The choices we have are only the best of the worst. 

TABE 

The Test of Adult Basic Education forms S and 6 published by CTB/McGraw Hill are norm- 
referenced tests designed to measure vocabulary, comprehension, math computation, math concepts 
and applications. The focus is on functioiul literacy and subject areas commonly found in ABE 
curricula. 

While no test is without bias, this issue has been addressed with regard to ethnics, age and gender. 

Level D covers a range of grade equivalent scores from 6.6 to 8.9 and is recommended for all 
applicants except those whose achievement levels are known to be below grade 6. Level M should 
be used in that event. 

This test is easily administered and scored. An experienced diagnostician can prescribe the contents 
for an lEP from an interpretation of the sub-test scores. 

The subject sections of vocabulary, comprehension, math computation and math concepts (word 
problems) track with the priority sections of the ASVAB test. 

The TABE test produces raw scores, Stanine, percentile, as well as grade equivalent values. Form 
5 can be used as a pre-test and form 6 as a post test. It is unlikely that signiOcant grade equivalent 
gains can be made in the short period of training, but percentage gains in raw scores may well be 
sutistically significant. 

My recommendation is TABE again; not because of its excellence in meeting objective, but because 
it is the test of the poor. 

GQRT-R 



Grays Oral Reading Test - Revised available from PRO-ED in Austin, Texas, and Steck- Vaughn. 

This test measures oral language proficiency as well as vocabulary, comprehension and reading rate. 

A miscue analysis of the student's performance is a valuable test for the diagnostician in developing 
the lEP. 

The test covers a wide range of achievement levels and produces raw score, Stanine, percentiles, and 
an age level comparison. It has good readability. It has been normed for gender, residence, race, 
ethnicity and geographic area. 

It is simple to administer, though it must be individually administered. It*s Form A and Form B 
comparisons can be used as pre and post program evaluation. 
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GORT-R is an excellent diagnostic instrument. It measures real world comprehension and 
vocabulary rather than text book multiple choice proficiency. It docs not measure mathematics skills. 



CAT 

California Achievement Test (CAT), CTB/McGiaw Hill. 

This test is designed primarily for school age students, but is extremely comprehensive. It tracks 
well with the ASVAB prerequisites including math. 

Level 4 covers a grade equivalent range from primary to 13.6. Forms A and B provide the 
opportunity for pre and post program evaluation 

A language section of the test measures capitalization, punctuation, usage and language structure as 
well as spelling. These ekments are not covered on the ASVAB test, but may contribute to a 
student's limited level of achievement. 

While the test is widely used and widely accepted, we have not seen convincing evidence that bias 
has been adequately tested. The test tracks well with ASVAB and the same opportunities exist to 
use the test as a diagnostic instrument as are available from TABE. Forms A and B provide for pre 
and post testing. 

Three standard tests are offered for consideration. We recognize that individual practitioners have 
personal preferences for tests not reviewed here. If they work for the practitioner, they are good 
tests. This list is not intended to exclude any instruments. The tests listed above are what we would 
recommend, but other tests available are: Nelson Dan, BAST, STANFORD, IOWA, WART ano' 
TOIL. 



Summary 

For a standardized test, we reconuncnd TABE unless individual practitioners have extensive experience and 
a strong preference for an alternate test. Alternate tests must provide the basis for the development of an lEP 
that strengthens student's ability to demonstrate the competencies tested in the ASVAB. 



Addendum 

Literacy Research has prepared a battery of tests designed especially for the Pre-Military model at Perkinston 
Community College. This battery is designed specifically to measure skills required to achieve a passing 
score on the ASVAB test. It is divided into 4 sections. 



Mr. Lewis Pulling is President of Literacy Resource Associates in Atlanta, Georgia. He developed a validated model of 
personal literacy and specific workplace literacy for industrial settings and provides literacy consulting for education and 
business organizations. 
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PRE-ME.ITARY PROGRAM 

ASSESSMENT/DIAGNOSTIC 
INSTRUMENT 

ARMED SERVICES VOCATIONAL APTITUDE BATTERY 



This assessment instrument has been developed for the University of Mississippi by Literacy 
Research Associates. Reproduction of these materials is strictly prohibited, except for use in the 
program for which these materials have been designed. 



AUTHOR 
Lewis L. Pulling 

Graphic Production 
Dan Pulling 



© 1990 Literacy Research Associates 

Literacy Research Associates 6625 Williamson Dr. N.E. Atlanta, GA 30328 (404) 252-5064 



VOCABULARY SECTION 

General Vocabulary 

Write a sentence using each one of the following words. 



1. time 



11. course 



2. evening 



12. force 



3. company 



13. least 



4. President 



14. life 



5, New York 



IS. quesdoQ. 



eirl 



16. have. 



7. .-idy 



17. been 



8. husband 



18. look 



9. school 



19. take 



10. voice 



20. own 
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MATH VOCABULARY 



Write a sentence using each of the following words. 

21. equal 30. vertical 



22. percent. 



31. horizontal 



23. average 



32. equivalent 



24. square 



33. discount. 



25. area 



34. profit 



26. decimal 



33. value 



27. ratio. 



36. quotient . 



28, length 



37, rectangle 



29, width . 



38. perimeter. 
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MATH REASONING SECTION 



Read each on of the following problems and answer the questions after each problem. You don not 
need to workout the problem, only answer the questions. 

EXAMPLE: Matty Smith cams $7 JO per hour. If he works firom 8:45 A.M. until 5:15 P.M., with 
one hour off for lunch, how much money docs he cam in one day? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the "number*' used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need lo calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

1. Astcitothatwasnonnally priced at $500 was reduced 15% during a weekend sale. An 
additional discount of 10% was available for payment in cash. What is the cash price of the stereo? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the "number^' used in the answer. 

4 

b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

2. A candy store sells 3 pounds of a candy mix for $4.80. What is the price of a half pound of the 
candy mix? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the "number" used in the answer. 

b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

3. A partocrship agreement calls for two business partners to split the profits of their business by a 
ratio of 4:5. If the profits for the year are $72,000, what is the amount paid to the partner who gets 
the largest amount? 

a) Write a sentence diat tells the answer and use a blank space for the "number** used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? . 
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c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

4. A wonian has invested $5,000 in the money market at an annual interest rate of 8%. How much 
money docs she earn in interest during a six month period? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the **numbcr'' used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

5. A mapmaker is told to prepare a map with a scale of 1 inch to 40 miles. If the actual distance 
between two points is 225 miles, how far apart should the mapmaker show the two points on the 
map? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the "number" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to cakulatc? 

6. The cost of sending a telegram is $1.50 for the first 10 words and $0.05 for each additional word. 
How many woxds can be sent by telegram for $4.00? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank spc'ce for the ''number'* used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

7. A military unit has 480 members. How many members of the unit are enlisted personnel, if 30% 
are officers? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the **number" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

8. A platoon is composed of 1 1 enlisted men and one noncommissioned officer. A company of 132 
enlisted men is to be divided into platoons. How many noncommissioned officers will be needed? 
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a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the '"number"" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

9. A naan drove his car for 7 hours at 48 miles per hour. His car gets 21 miles to the gallon. How 
many gallons of gas did he use? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the '"number" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to cakulatc? 

10. A triangle has two equal sides. The third side has a length of 13 feet, 2 inches. If the perimeter 
of the triangle is 40 feet, what is the length of one of the equal sides? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the "number'" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

i 1. Carol works for an insurance agency at $8.25 per hour. She works Monday through Friday from 
8:30 A.M. to 5: 15 P.M. and gets an hour off for lunch. How much money does Carol make in one 
week? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the '"number" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

12. A tree is 36 feet high casts a shadow 8 feet long. At the same time another tree casts a shadow 6 
feet long. How tall is the second tree? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the ""number** used in the answer. 
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b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

13. If the diameter of a circle is 10 inches, what is the ciicmnference of the circle? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the "number" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

14. A production company manufactures wire wheels that sell for $34.50 each. What is the new 
price of the wheels, if the company raises the price of the wheels 22%? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the "number*' used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

#* 

15. A plane is flying firom Atlanta to Denver. The plane leaves Atlanta at 2:30 P.M. and arrives in 
Denver at 4:55 P.M. If Denver is two hours behind Atlanta, how long does it take the plane to make 
the flight? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the "number** used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

16. Anne works for the post office and makes $9.00 per hour. For every hour she works over 40 she 
is paid time and a half. How much money will Anne be paid, if she works 44 hours and 45 minutes 
in one week? 

a) Write a sentence that tclls the answer and use a blank space for the "number** used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 
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c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

17. The low temperature for the day yesterday was 5° and the high temperature was 47°. What was 
the average temperature for the day? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the **number" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

18, A lawn is 33 feet wide and 19 feet long. How much will it cost to weed and feed it if a 
gardening services charges $0,40 per square yard for such treatment? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the '"number" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? : 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

19. If a barrel is 2 feet in diameter. How many cubic feet of water are in the barrel if the water is 
one and a half feet deep? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the '"number" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 

20. If a 3 gallon bucket of liquid costs $24.00, how much does a 3 pint container cost? 

a) Write a sentence that tells the answer and use a blank space for the "number" used in the answer. 



b) What is the first quantity you need to calculate? 

c) What is the second quantity you need to calculate? 
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COMPOSITION SECTION 



Write a brief essay on your reasons for choosing an enlistment in the military. 
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READING COMPREHENSION SECTION 



Read Lhc following passage and answer the questions that follow the passage. 

Your beliefs, values, and ethics arc the foundation of your competence as a leader. 
They guide you as you lead. Beliefs are assumptions or convictions that you hold as 
true regarding some thing, concept, or person. For example, you may believe that 
people can only be motivated by reward or punishment Thar is a belief about human 
nature. You cannot prove it Some people hold that belief, others do not 

Values are ideas about worth or importance of things, concepts, and people. They 
come jfrom your beliefs. They influence your behavior because you place importance 
on your alternatives depending on your system of values. For example, you place 
value on such tilings as irutii, nxmey, promotion, justice, and selflessness. 

Your values influence your priorities. Strong values are what you put first, what you 
defend most, and what you least want to give up. As a leader you may be confronted 
by situations where your value of candor (honesty) comes in conflict with your value 
of pleasing your boss. For example, if you failed to perform a security check as 
required, do you have the integrity and moral courage to put your error into your duty 
log? 



L What is the main topic of this passage? 



1 


What is the main topic of the first oaraeraoh? 






3. 


What is the main topic of the second paraeraoh? 


4. 


What is the main topic of the third Daracraph? 


5. 


What is the difference between a belief and a value? 


6. 


How docs the author define priorities? 
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7. What is the difference between piioiities and beliefs? 



8. What do you think the tide of this passage should be? 
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'/ like the Pre-Military Program 
because it is gMng me a chance 
to be somebody. It Is giving me 
a chance to be on my own and 
to learn more about the world. 
Its letting me see what college is 
like and how iunitisto learn * 



-Clenest . Participant 



SUCCESS iNDICATOR ASSESSMENTS 



Roger Goldberg 



The Problem 

Employers typically use a number of techniques and instruments in order to select amongst potential 
employees. Interviews, reference checks, aptitude and intelligence tests, and review of employment 
applications are but a few of the tools available to facilitate the selection process. 

It has been estimated that employee (i.e., military personnel) attrition in the Depaitment of Oefense costs over 
$8 billion on an annual basis. Lawrence (1987) estimated the cost of each attrition to be $18,400. Included 
in this is the cost of lecniiting, selection, training and replacement for inductees not completing their first term 
of enlistment. Not included is the "cost" of reduced readiness and ability to accomplish the mission. 

Department of Defense manpower analysts and policy makeis have dedicated significant research energies 
to developing screening devices that would provide for better prediction of personnel potential for first term 
completion. For more than twenty*five years, the Depaitment of Defense has used high school completion 
as a screening factor for entrance into the Armed Forces. Research conducted by Flyer and Elster (1983) 
indicated that 26% of high school graduates fail to co0^)lete their first term of enlistment compared to 44% 
for alternative diploma holders and 52% for those not having any high school credential. 

For many years, the Depaitment of Defense has used recruitment policies favoring high school graduates over 
non-graduates and graduates of non-tiaditional high school completion programs (e.g., GED and adult high 
school paiticipants). In this instance, educational level is used to discriminate for the non-academic behavior 
of recruit tenure. Discriminating against alternative high school diploma holdeis in this manner has caused 
substantia] upset within the academic community. In response to the academic community's criticism, the 
Depaitment of Defense has developed the Armed Services Applicant Profile (ASAP). The ASAP is classified 
as a biodata instrument and follows the development of other biodata instruments previously developed for 
the Depaitment of Defense, such as the MiliUry Aptitude Profile (MAP), the History Opinion Inventory (HOI) 
and the Recruit Background Questionnaire (R£Q). 

Not unlike an employment application, the ASAP requires the applicant to respond to a number of 
biographical questions. Various studies have shown biodata instruments to be practical, valid and reliable in 
predicting employee tenure. Table I shows the ASAP to be an extremely powerful instrument for predicting 

TABLE I 

Expected Service Completion Based On Appllcttlon Of Tlie ASAP 
Percent Rejected 



0 5 10 20 30 



Percent 36-Month 70.0 71.4 72.5 74.4 76.1 
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tenure. The table illustrates, for example, that if the bottom five perccm of pcrsormel were not accepted for 
military service the thirty -six month (enlistment) completion rate would be 71.4% rising to 76.1% by rejecting 
the bonom 30%. 

Unfortunately, the problem of predicting employee tenure has not generated much interest with respect to the 
corporate commuiiity; most research has been conducted either for the Department of Defense or for the 
individual military services. However, research conducted with civilian occupations, most notably for the 
retail and insurance industnes, compares £ivoiably with DOD research and there is strong support in both 
communities for use of biodata instruments for predicting employee tenure. 



Statement of the Problem and Purpose of the Study 

The University of Mississippi has established a Center for Pre-Military Development at the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast Conmiunity College in Perkinston, Mississippi* The function of the Pre-Military Program is to assist 
students in developing their basic, academic and life-coping skills so that tbey may successfully enter the 
military service or enhance and expand their career alternatives within the civilian labor market. 

As participants in the Pre-Military Program may have academic, career and family life experiences of 
unknown impact on their potential for recruitment into the civilian labor force, there is a need to measure and 
predict their suitability for long-term employment. 

Not unlike the military concerns expressed previously, potential employers are concerned with the tenure 
potential of students successfully completing the Pre-Military Program. Success&l completion of the program 
may, in itself, be the most accurate predictor of success in any corporate training program. In any event, 
industry must have some assurance that their investment in the individual will be returned by a satisfactory 
tenure experience. 

The purpose of this study is to determine if any instruments predictive of employee tenure are coimnercially 
available and with enough generality to be useful with regard to participants in the Pre-Military Program. 



Review of the Literature 

Reilly and Chao (1982) in their exhaustive review of employee selection procedures, concluded that only 
biodata and peer evaluation could be supported for predicting employee tenure. Interviews, self-assessments, 
reference checks, academic achievement, expert judgment and projective techniques all had levels of validity 
below those reported for biodata instruments. 

Reviews by Owens (1976), Asher (1972), Schuh (1967) and Henry (1966) strongly support biodata validity. 
Asher's review (1972) compared the predictive power of biodata with that of other predictors, such as tests 
of intelligence and aptitude. In all cases and at all arbitrary validity coefficient cutoff points, biodata were 
clearly seen as the most valid predictors. The superiority of biodata was found to hold for criteria of 
tra inability and for job proficiency. 
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Reviewing 58 biodata studies on employee tenure, Reilly and Chao (1982) developed the following predictive 
validities: 



Occuoational GrouD 


Tenure 


Military 


30 


Clerical 


^2 


Non-management 


.14 


Scientific/Engineering 


.50 


Management & Sales 


n/a 


Average for the Criteria 


32 



Nathanson (1975), in a study of 142 semi and unskilled workers, found worker preferences to be predictive 
of short term survival; whereas worker experiences-the type of data collected using the biodata/biographical 
method— to be more predictive of long term survival. 

With the general acceptance, indeed prefereiK:e, for biodata instruments having been established, this study 
will give particular emphasis to biodata instruments either commercially available or in the public domain. 



Review of Available Instruments 

It must be stressed at the outset, that the number of instruments purporting to predict employee tenure is 
extremely limited. Although a few commercial instruments are available, this area of employee selection has 
been largely ignored. Where projecting employee tenure has been considered essential, companies have 
generally used their own employment application forms and conducted correlational studies on the data 
gathered on the application forms with success in remaining on the job. Companies surveyed for the purpose 
of this study, indicated that tenure was best predicted/most often predicted by tenure in previously held 
positions. 



The Educational and Biographical Information Survey (EBIS) 

The Educational Biographical Information Survey (EBIS) was developed as part of a study of Department 
of Defense education and moral character selection standards conducted by the Human Resources Research 
Organization (HumRRO). The development of EBIS is comprehensively described by Means and Perelman 
(1984) and Steinhaus (1987) and a copy of EBIS is provided in Appendix A. 

The biographical items included in the EBIS are covered in some detail; the published reports regarding EBIS 
arc extensive and the rationale given in the EBIS literature is generally applicable to the inclusion of similar 
items in other biodata type instrumentation and may prove useful in developing an understanding of the 
construction of the EBIS and similar instruments. 
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Educational Data 



Grades • Questions 1 • 5, 6 and 9 

Questions 1 - S, 6 and 9 on the EBIS are concerned with the educationul credentials possessed by applicant. 
These questions were included due to the substantial body of research documenting the differences in attrition 
behavior amongst individuals possessing different types of high school credentials and those who do not. 

A number of relevant correlates to educational status have been suggested, including motivation level, 
acceptance of authority, reading ability, social adjustment and specific learned skills. The most often cited 
probable causal variable is persistence. 

Research relating military performance to high school behaviors suggests three measures, including school 
achievement, adjustment to the school environment and school discipline. 

HumRRO (1976) in developing the 1975 version of the MiliUry Aptitude Predictor (MAP) found school 
grades to predict better than any other item. Grcenberg, Murphy and McConeghy (1977) reported that in the 
Navy and Marine Corps, attritions from military service reported lower grades and poorer academic skills than 
pei^onnel remaining in the military. 

Additionally, Bauer et al (1975) reported miliury personnel indicated they were disinterested in high school 
or found it to be boring to be at greater risk with respect to attrition. 



Discipline - Questioiis 12 - 16 

School discipline has also received anention and the assumption for inclusion of questions relating to school 
behavior is that individuals having difficulty modifying their behavior to conform to school standards will also 
have difficulty conforming to military behavioral requirements. Plag and Goffinan (1966) found school 
expulsion to be one of the five most effective variables for predicting military tenure. Other studies. Booth, 
McNally and Berry (1978) and Hoiberg and Pugh (1977), strongly support the predictive validity of this 
variable. 

Means and Perelman (1984) conclude from their analysis of the available research, "school discipline 
problems, even when measured solely through self reports, have been among the most useful pre-enlistment 
variables for predicting military performance" 



Criminal Offense Data 

violations and Arrests - Questions 29 - 33 

Several studies conducted for the Department of Defense by Plag and Goffinan (1966), Bowser (1974) and 
Gaymon (1977) tend to suggest traffic violations and arrests may serve as useful predictors for military 
success. Indeed, as indicated above, violations and arrests may constitute the adult manifestation of the 
behaviors that lead to disciplinary problems in high school. 
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Alcohol and Drug Abuse - Questions 26 and 34 



Although only 0.5 percent of military separations arc related to alcohol or drug abuse, Grcenberg, Murphy 
and McConeghy (1977) estimated that drugs or alcohol are involved in one out of six attrition cases. This 
finding establishes pieservice drug or alcohol abuse as a critical screening factor for military accession. 

Other Predictivd Backcround Data 

Employment History - Questions 19 and 20 

Several studies conducted for the miliury have indicated modest relationships between employment history 
and success in the military. Flag, GoSinan and Pheian (1970) found length of main civilian employment to 
be significantly related to miliury success and Bauer et al (1975) found successful miliury personnel more 
likely to have held a job prior to service accession. Attritions from the miliUry having a job prior to 
enlistment were more likely to be dissatisfied with their pre-scrvicc employment experience. 



Family Socioeconomic Status - Questions 21 and 22 

Miliury studies regarding the role of family socioeconomic sutus are not consistent. Questions on this 
variable were included on the EBIS in order to disenttngle the related factors of education level and aptitude- 
two variables that do predict miliUry attrition and performance. 



FamMy StabUity - Question 23 - 25 

Family experiences may influence the development of personality characteristics and behrivioral attributes, 
both of which may be related to miliury adapUbility. 

Snidies by Flag (1969) and Greenberg et al (1977) suggest miliury recruits with family problems (e.g., 
divorce, separation, drug abuse) experience a greater rite of separation from the miliUry. 



Youth Liability - Question 27 

Non-conformist youthful behavior may reasonably be expected to be predictive of non-conforming behavior 
as an adult Question 27 is intended to determine the respondents non-conformist behaviors. 



Marital Status/Dependents 

Research on both miliury and non-miliUry pereonnel strongly supports both mariul status and number of 
dependents as effective predictors of employee tenure, Beusse (1977) found married pereonnel less likely to 
have discipline problems and Greenberg, Murphy and McConeghy (1977) found tenure to be positively 
correlated with number of dependents. 
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Age 



Lockman and Wamcr (1977) report the third best predictor of attrition (after education level and aptitude 
scores) to be the recruit's age, with younger recruits experiencing greater attrition rates than older recruits. 

Sex 

In the military, females tend to experience less tenure than males. Flyer and Elster (1983) concluded female 
attritions are much more likely to be related to marriage and pregnancy. 



Race 

Studies conducted for the military in 1973 and 1978, indicated black males tended to attrite at a rate greater 
than that experienced by white males, and black females attrited at a rate less than white females. 

As race is related to other biographical elements, care must be Uken that minority group membeis are not 
selected out because of race, when other factors arc the primary contribution factor(s) for personnel attrition. 

Reilly and Chao (1982) report some ethnic and racial minorities do not perform as well as majority applicants 
on widely used selection procedures and are consequently not selected at the same rate. Flaugher (1978) 
concluded that "knowing what we do about the relative status, socioeconomic and otherwise, of ethnic 
minorities in the United States, it would be surprising if most kinds of tests did not show mean differences 
in favor of the majority group." 



Norming Statistics 

Steinhaus (1988) in the HumRRO final report on EBIS reports the EBIS was administered to 34,000 military 
applicants and over 40.000 new recruits. While no single EBIS item was more predictive of recruit tenure 
than educational credential alone, a composite of the 29 EBIS variables was a more valid predictor. 

Expectancy tables giving the probability of completing thirty months of miliury service were developed. At 
the mean score of 800, the empirical predictive value is .73 and the logisitic predictive value is .75 with an 
n of 779 individuals. 

Although there are 34 questions in the EBIS, there arc 121 potential responses. Each item was statistically 
evaluated on its distribution of responses, especially with regard to its relation to the criterion measure of 
attrition. Following item scaling, each item was reevaluated and a number were dropped from further 
analyses, including those providing low correlation with attrition. 

Item scaling was conducted by assigning a value to each response corresponding to the percentoge of tenured 
individuals selecting the response in the screening sample. A response alternative that was selected by more 
recruits surviving thirty months of military service was given a higher value than responses selected by 
personnel not meeting the criterion test. As an example, in responding to the question "ever been expelled", 
75 percent of the respondents who answered "no" were survivors, compared to 62 percent of the respondents 
who answered "yes". Therefore a value of 75 was assigned to the "no" response and 62 to a "yes" response 
on this item. 

Scaled scores for EBIS range from 736 to 820 with a mean of 800 and a standard deviation of 9.9. 
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Administration of the EBIS 



According to Dr. Bryan Waters, HumRRO, the EBIS can be scored on any personal 
computer with subject responses either entered via the keyboard or through an optical 
scanner. Additionally, the EBIS can be hand scored. The EBIS is an untimed test and 
candidates should be able to complete the test in approximately ten to fifteen minutes. 

While the EBIS was developed with Federal funds and is considered to be in the public 
domain, HumRRO would appreciate a request for authority to use the EBIS. HumRRO has 
expressed interest in an agency using the EBIS and may be able to make available scoring 
software and modifications to the EBIS to remove questions that may be considered 
sensitive or inappropriate to a particular application (e.g., criminal offense data). 

Additional information regarding the EBIS can be obtained by contacting: 

Dr. Brian K. Waters, Ph.D. 
HumRRO 

1100 South Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 

(713) 549-3611 



The RBH Candidate Profile Record 

National Computer Systems (NCS) publishes the RBH Candidate Profile Record for the selection of non- 
exempt clerical peisonneL It is a 145 item untimed instniment and includes a double scoring system. The 
first score produces an estimate of employee performance and the second is an estimate of the tenure potential 
of those identified as high performers in the first scoring procedure. 

Validity research is included in the CPR Technical Report and administrative instructions arc published in 
the Administrator's Guide, Both documents, sample copies of the CPR and price information are available 
from: 

Ms, Kim Hotsager 
National Computer Systems 
5605 Green Circle Drive 
Minnetonka, Minnesota 55343 
(800) 676-2797 



The PDI Employment Inventory 

The PDI Employment Inventoiy was developed for a large national retail chain with approximately 45,000 
employees in over 200 stores. The PDI employment Inventoiy was administered to 4,652 applicants, of 
whom 2,988 were subsequently hired. The employment status of the hired applicants was monitored to 
determine how long the applicants remained employed and if terminated, the reason for termination. 
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The PDI Employment Inventory contains 97 items and requires fifteen to twenty minutes to complete. 
Scoring can be accommodated through a PDI proprietary device or by using software compatible with any 
IBM-PC. 

The following Ubie provides the predictive results that may be expected by using the PDI Employment 
Inventory: 



TABLE II 

PDI Employment Inventory Tenure Probability Table 
Tenure Score Probability of Remaining on the Job 



31-35 


75% 


26 - 30 


56% 


21-25 


39% 


16-20 


20% 


Below 15 


8% 



It would appear that the PDI Employment Inventory was developed across a broad enough range of 
occupations to have general utility for the selection of applicants where a predictive measure of employee 
tenure is considered essential. Over forty occupational titles were represented in the development of the PDI 
Employmertt Inventory, a number of which are presertted in Table III (extracted, in part, from the 
Development and Validation [Report] of the PDI Employment Inventory, 1985). 

Appendix B provides a sample copy of one page of the PDI Employment Inventory, Additional information 
on this instrument, including cost data and other publisher provided materials can be obtained by contacting: 

Mr. Michael J. Carpenter 
Director, National Accounts 
Personnel Decisions, Inc. 
2000 Plaza VII Tower 
45 South Seventh Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402-1608 

(800) 633-4410 

It should be noted that over ninety norming studies have been conducted in a variety of employment 
situations. While only the retail norming study from 1985 is cited, the test publisher may be able to make 
available additional norming study data. In some instances, the data is proprietary, but data for additional 
occupational groups should be easily accessible. 
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TABLE HI 

PDI RetaU Job Titles 



Assistant Head Cashier 
Assistant Receiving Manager 
Automotive Installer 
Automotive Svc. Supervisor 
Automotive Supervisor 
Catt Attendant 
Cashier 

Checker/Marker 
IDepartment Manager 
Dispensing Optician 
Dispensing Optician Trainee 
Dock Worker 
Fitting Room Attendant 
Food Svc. Counter Attendant 
Food Svc. Manager 
Garden Shop Specialist 
Gas Station Supervisor 



Head Cashier 
Jewelry Supervisor 
Lead Automotive Installer 
Lead Maintenance Worker 
Lead Switchboard Operator 
Loss Prevention Dept. Manager 
Maintenance Worker 
Management Trainee 
Mechanic 

Merchandise Clerical 
Merchandise Specialist 
Persoimel Coordinator 
Sales Auditor 
Satellite Receiving Worker 
Senior Receiving Clerical 
Store Security OfGcer 
Utility Attendant 
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The Employee Reliability Inventory 

The Wonderlic Employee Reliability Inventory includes among its six scales, scale Q which purports to 
measure employee long term commitment. The use of the Wonderlic ERI cannot be enthusiastically 
recommended. The sample size in developing this scale was quite small (n = 126) and the discriminant 
function is between individuals who remained on the job for more than thirty days and those who quit within 
thirty days. 

For the stated purposes of the Prc-Employmcnt Center, the Wonderiic ERI is not recommended. 

For those readers who wish to learn more about ERI, additional information may be obtained by contacting: 

Mr. Fred M. Rafilson 

Assessment Specialist 

E. F. Wonderiic Personnel Test, Inc. 

820 Frontage Road 

Northfield, Illinois 60093 

(800) 323-3742 



Conclusions 

There are two viable instruments available for predicting employee tenure for participants in the Fre-Military 
Program, the Educational and Biographical Information Survey (EBIS) and the PDI Employment Inventory. 
Selection ought ultimately be based on several fectors: 

1. Authority by HumRRO to use the EBIS at the Center for Pre-MiliUry Development 

2. Acceptance of EBIS results by business and industry 

3. Cost of administering either the EBIS or the PDI Employment Inventory 

While HumRRO appears interested in an application for the EBIS and may authorize its use by The Center 
for Prc-Military Development because it was developed for military recniit selection, acceptance of the EBIS 
results may be difficult within the civilian labor merket. It may be desirable to summarize portions of this 
report in order to gain acceptance of the EBIS by industry considering graduates of the Pre-Military Program 
for employment. 

Acceptance of the PDI Employment Inventory should be much less difficult, as there are a substantial number 
of norming studies conducted in a variety of industrial settings. The PDI Employment Inventory is 
commerciaily available and if cost is of minimal concern, may ulUmately be the instrument of choice. 



Mr. Roger Goldburg is currently Head. Examination and Certification Program Department for DANTES in Pensacola 
Flonda. He has extensive experience in Systems analysis, personnel management and human resource development. ' 
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APPENDIX A 

EDUCATIONAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION SURVEY 



omecnoNS 

Some of ttit quMttons on thit form 99k you to pick tht ono btt 
antwor. Ottior quoMiont itli you to marK mof thin ont 
answor. You shouk) r tad ail quMXiona cartfulty and follow ail 
ma inatructiont. 

Your anavwff wiH b« raad by a machin«. You s^ou(d: 

• Ui« only a numbar 2 panctl. 

• Maka haavy black marM that comp4«ta{y fill m tha cucia for 
your anawtr. (Saa balow.) 

• &taa comotataty and nMtty any antwar you warn to Chang*. 

• Maka no axtra marks or commanta on tha form. 
Thaaa marks will work: 41 # # 

ThoM marks will NOT work: ® 3^ $3 O 



A. Surv«y location typo: 
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Sox: 
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C. Today's Data: 
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E. Oitt of SIrtli: 
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Nonce 

Tha Oapartmam ol Oafanao ia asking for information about 
your aducatton and Nfa axpariancaa. 

You ara baing askod for your idtntiflcation numbar so 
that information about you from your aNiatmom applicttion 
and sonrica HIa can ba addad to tho information you provfda 
on th*a quaationnaira. Your answars will bo put togathar 
with antwart from ochar paopia Ilka you to gat a pictura 
of th« kinds of poopio who succatsfulty complata thair 
tarma of military sorvica. 

Pro vidi n g information in this quattionnatr a is voluntary. 
No panaNy will ba imposod for failura to respond to any 
particulsr quaations. 



C k ia ati on a 1 -7 aaii about how much aducatton you hav* had. 
If you ara in achoo4 now, in q u a a tio n s 1 -7 mark tha groda or 
dlpjowa p ro yam you yriH hoy fMahod whon you antof 
•ettwoauty. 

1. How many yaars of school hava you compiatod? (ft you 
ar« in school now. mark tha grada you axpact to 
co i h ffiata bafora antaring sctivo duty) 

O 9th grada or loss 

O W» grada . _ 

K " Ouastion 5 

10th grada 

Glltn grada I 

O 1 2th grada 

O Somo co<l*go— Cass than two yssra 

O Soma coUaga— Two or mora yaars 

O Collsg^— four-yaar dagrto 

O Soma graduata school 

O Graduata dagraa (mastar'a or doctorata) 

2. Do you havo a ragular (day program) high school 
diploma? (Oo not count diplomaa from avaning. adult 
aducation. or corrasportdanca tchool programs haraj 

C No. (Skip to Quastion 5) 
O Yas 

3. What kind of high achooi Is your diploma from? 
C PuWic high school (Skip to Qutstion 6) 

O Pfivata high school 

(Show balow tha typa of prtvata high school) 
C Catholic 

2 Oth«r church-reistad 
Z Not church«ralatad 



4. If you ssmad a high school diploma from a privatj 
school, waa your school accraditad (approvad) by 
your stata? 
C Yas 

i No 

^ I don t know 

ItCS •OOM(0TI2ll) 
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Hav« you tMiwd any of tho credomwU shown bo4ow? 

CgecT 

Hi9h tchooi oqutvttoncy ctnif tc«t« for paMing a tMt 
othf th<n iho GEO 

C Hi9h icnoot diploma from an adutt oducatwn or 

avaning ichoo< program 
i High «ct>oo4 diploma from a corrospoiylonca (homa 

study) school 
Z Nona of thaso 

If you hava atthar a high school djp4om« or an 
•quivaiancy cortHlcata from a puMc school Of program 
(inctMta OEOa and high school diplooiaa from adult 
aducation or avomng program*), show wfiat stata it 



la from. 






Cauv. 




OOKIA. 


O AlASK. 


C MAINE 


O OREO. 


C AflGL 


Cmass. 




Caak, 


Omo. 


O PUERTO RICO 


Z CAUF 


O MICH. 


Or.i. 


r COLO. 


C MINN. 


Cs.c. 


^ CONN. 


G MiSS. 


C s. dak. 


Coc 


Omo. 


Otenn. 


COEL 


Omont. 
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C FLOR. 


On.c 


OUTAH 


2 OA. 


On. oak. 


Ova. 


q HI. 


O NEBR. 


OVT. 


C IDAHO 


Oncv. 


OWASH. 


C»U- 


O N.H., 


Ovws. 


C IND. 


Cn.j. 


OW. VA. 


r IOWA 


0 N. MEX 


OWYO. 


" KANS. 


0 N.Y. 




Z KY. 


0 OHIO 


O OUTSIDE U.S. 



7. What ttkid of couraaa did you caka moat of 
woro in high school? (Mart only ona ) 
O Ganarsi (basic) 
O Acadam»c or col lags praparaiory 
O Vocational. iachn*cal. or buajnasa 
COihar 



whan you 



8. How would you daacriba tha gradaa you mad a in high 
school? (Mark only ona ) 

^ Mostly Aa 

C About half As and half 8s 

Mosttv Bs 
C About hsK Bs sno hsif Cs 



O Moatly Cs 

O About hslf Cs snd hsif Ds 
O MostN Ot 



Whan you wara in high school, did your school hava s 
minimum compatancy or profictancy tast that all 
atudants had to pass to gat a high school diploma? 
^ No (Go on to Ouastion 10) 
Yes 

(Mark tha statamant balow that dascribas how 
you did on tha taat) 

I took this tast snd pasaad it 

I took (his last but did not psss it 

I hava tskan this tast but don t know my rasults 
. I hsva not yat (skan this tast 



10. for aaeh of tha subiacts 
that daacnbaa your high 
school gradaa. 



Mathamattca . . . . 
English. Utaratura . 
Vocaoonal/Shop . . 
Scianca 



balow. marfc tha statamant 

^■f ▼ a o o ^ 
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11. Wara you in sny of tha acthnttas balow dunng high 
school? (Msrtc ona rasponsa for asch activity) 



^ irii H a H ^ M ^i jiM i» < tomcm 

Athlatic lasma O O O 

Drsms. music srt 

chorua O O C 

School ciuba Q Q Q 

Othar dubs (Scouts. 

"Y". Soys CJub. 

ate) Z C C 

1 2. Wara you avar suapandad from school? 
Ono. (Go on to Quaation 13) 
OYaa- 

f Show how many timaa at aach grada (aval balow) 

I waa suapandad: ^ 

(Mark sll (hst apply) J* ^ ^ 

Onca whita snanding gradas OOO 

Two or mora timaa whila anartding 
V»daa COO 

1 3. Wara you avar •xp0l\md from school? 
O Yaa 

Ono 

14. In your last yaar of school, sbout how many dsys from 
tha bagtnnMg of school In tha fall up until Chriatmaa 
vacation, wara you ahaant for any raaaon. not 
counting lltnaaa? 

Oo days 
O 1 or 2 days 
O 3 or 4 days 
O 5 to 10 dsvs 
O 1 1 to 20 days 
C 21 or mora days 

1 5. Old you avar gat mto troubia st school for doing sny of 
tha things balow? (Mark aM things for which vou wara 
sant to fha prtnctpsrs offica. suspandad. or excailao) 

. i wss n^vr sant to tha offica. suspandad. or axoailad 

Missing cisss 

Skipping school 
Z Fighting 
Z 8aing disordarty 
Z Bad isngusga 
Z Smoking 

3 Tsiking bsck to taschar s 
C Othar raasons 



2 - 
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1 1. If yoti thought about quitting high school, show 
why. (Mirk iti (hit apoty) 
Qi n»v«f thought about quitting htgh »choo< 
OMy famity n— dad mon«v of n»id<d m« «t homa 
C/1 axp«4iad Of susp«nd«d 
Z)i wM borvd. wisn't taifning inything uMful 
0( 9ot marri«d or t}«cim« a parant 
3( wM g«nir>g b«d gra<^ 
2 i didn't 9«t along with tha oth«f students 
C' ITha rulM war* too strict 
C I wasn't going to gradu<t« on tim« 
C I dKln't g«t along with tha toachart. coiinM4or«. or 

th« principal 
O' >^nt«d to work full tim« 
OOthor raaaona 

1 7 Wh«r« did you liv« mot of th« tjm« b t w— ti th<t 
agM 8 and 17? 
O Largo cr<Y (lOO.OOO or ovarj 
CSu'^Hjrb of a larga aty 

C Small aty or town (not a suburb of a targa city) 
Z Rural (country) 

Z Hard to say. I movad around a lot 



18. Whan you wacagrowmg up(aoaa8tol7), 
of your parama in tha miliUry? 



OYaa 



ONo 



19. 



Sinca you wara 1 8 yaara what ia tha tongaat parted 
of tima you hava avac ha4d tha sama fulTorpart'tima 
job? (Anawar for both rypaa of job) 



nill-T1M8 FAftT-TIMfl 









In batwaan: could ba 




Navar had thta kind of )ob . . . . 


o... 


• ••o 


aa«y*going or strict 




Lasa than 2 months 


o... 


...o 


Pratty stfict: dacidad what I 




2*8 montha 


o... 


...o 


shouid do a lot of tha tima . 




7-1 1 months 


o... 


. . . 


Vary strict: triad to control 






o... 


...o 


avarything I did 





20. Ba4ow ara soma r«Mona paop4a laava joba. Hava you 
avac taft a job for any of xi>m9 raaaona? 
(Mark all that apply) 

Ql havan't had a job outsida tha homa 
0 1 want back to school 

0 Tha pay was not good 

0 1 waa latd off 
O I waa ftrad 

3 1 found a t>attar lob 

"Z I movad (o anothar location 

3 I didn't gat along with my Suparvtsor 

Z I was arrastad 

1 Thara waa no chanca to gat ahaad 

r Th9 working conditions wara bad (dangaroua. hot. 

dusty, ate.) 
' To |Oin (ha military 
' Othar raasona 



29. 



Old your mothar (or famala guardian) Itva at homa 
until you wara 1 87 
. No. (Go on to Quaation 28) 
- Yes. 

(Show whathar or not sha had any of tha probiama 

llStadbalow) Ooo.Know 

Onnking probiam 

Drug oroblam ~ . ^ 

Arrast racord ' 

Mantai 1 1 In asS' breakdown 

requiring traatmant ■ 

1 1 1 I I I I 1 1 1 1 1 I I I 1 1 1 I I I I 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 I I I I I I I I I I I I 1 1 1 1 



21. What would you say was tha avaraga total amount of monay 
your family made par yaar whan you wara 14to 17yaaf«o<d 7 
I S6.999 or lass a yaar Q s 1 8.000 to s 1 9.999 a yaar 

* S7.000 (o s 11 .999 a year Q t20.000 to s29.999 a yaar 

* s 1 2.000 to SI 5.999 a yaar Os30.000 or mora a yaar 



Tha na«t four quaationa aak about your parents or guardians. 
Anawar for thoaa adulta with whom you livad for tha longast 
tima ba<waan tha agaa of • and 1 7. 

22. Below, education (evala are iistad from lowest to 
Mghast. What it the highest level of aducation 
eomplatad by each of your parents or guardians? 
(Mark ona for each pa rant) 

Old not live with (his quaaoian Quahoian 

parent or guardian Z * 

Eighth grada or lass J. 

Soma high school ^ J 

GEO . . . . . . . v. . l 

High school graduata O Z' 

Technical or trade school 

after high school ^ZZ 3 

Soma collage 3 3 

Collaga dagraa (four- or 

ftva-yaar) ^. Z 

Graduate school 3 

Don't know 3 7 

23. Which ona of tha statements balow best describes 
aach of your paranti in terms of discipline? 
(Mark one for each parent) 
Old ndl live with this 

f^ffH or guardian 

Vary laniem: let me do 

wh%t9v9r I wanted 

^atty lenient: let me make 

moat dacisions for myself 



PATH trt/ MALI 
OUAflOlAM 



MOT>1(R/FCMAU 
OUAAOIAN 



24. 



OM your father (or mala guardian) Ih^e at home unttt 
you wara 187 

3 (Qo on to Quastion 25) 
OYaa. 

(Show wh9thmr or not ha had any of the problems 
llaiad balow) o^iKno^ 

Onnking probiam J. 3 1 

Drug problem O • • O Z 

Arraat record Z ■ Z Z 

Mantai illness/breakdown 
requiring treatment ~ . J 



-3- 
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Mm of th* qu««tfona b«4ow M iiniMAr to OAM yoy hc¥« bMi» 
mk»4 akMdy. n«M« ff wtf th«m for tM« ttudy. 



26. HM drinking tv«r l«d to your lots of • lob, ammt, or 
trvotimnt for alcoholism? 

C No 

27. How oM w on you th« flnt timo you ovor 



I 



Httd i paying jot) 

outsidt tht ^»om« . 
Worn out on t d«t« 
Ran awty from homo 

for moro th«A ono d«y . 

Smokod ci^arottot O • • O 

Got <jrunJj O • . O 

UMd m«riiu«n«/hMhi«h O 
UMd hard drugs 

Ihoroin. cocaino. otc) . . O • • O 



A' A" 



o-.o-.o 
.o 

• O 

• O 

• O 

• O 



• O 

• O 

• O 

.o 

,.o. 



• o-.o 

0..0 



• O-.C 
.0..0 

• O-.o 

• O-.o 



O-.O-.O 



2t. Ovor tho tMt throo yoort* how ofton h«v« you gottsfi 
into physical fights with othor p«r«on«7 

Novor G Fairly Oftan 

.1 Orhco or twic* O Oftan 
'2 OccMionalty 

29. Hav you avor b aon cofwicfd or ps<d a ftno for traffic 
vfolationa (Including poriung tlcitau)? 

O No. (Qo on to Quaotion 30) 
CVaa, 

(Show bolow tho moat parlclng and tha moat norh 
parfiing vioiatiofta you avar had in a aMgla yar ) 

1 2 3 4 f « «rM««« 

Panning Violations OOOOOO 

Traffic violations othar 

than parking COOOOO 

30. Hava you avar boon arrastad for any of tha followtng 
offanaaa? (Mark ona for aach offanaa) 

Off ansa y**. ArrMt«4 ym. An^m^ 

aut Noi tn4 

Unauthortzad usa n« co«*v«cm4 fit^cm<t ^v »4 

of a motor vahicia . . 2 ■ C C 

Oisordarlv conduct .. 2, ' " 

Orunkan dnvmg ~. ■ • • 2 '2 

Orug^aiatad off ansa / " 2 

Thaft/larcany/ 
burglary/ braaking 

jnd entarrng ^ . . . . ^ 

Assault/ battarv ... . . . Z C 



31. This q u a at lo n it about misdamoanors. (MisdOfwoiwra 
uaually do not havo jaN samaoeaa of mora ttian ona 
yaar») Haw you awir (mmh cofivictad of a mladafiMOoor? 
(IHnaa, auapandad santaneaa. and probationa should 
ba ooufitad aa co nvtetiow a ,) 

C No. (Qo Oh to Quoction 32) 
Ovaa. 

(Show ba l ow tha targaat numbar of cofwtctiona of 
aach typo you avar had in a siwgio yaar ) 

(Marit ona for aach) Moat Ttmaa 'm a Singf Y—r 

Qivan a fina or probation o ^ 2 i a m mw« 
wMi ho aahsanca \^ (3 ^ ' ^ 

Qivan a samanca of iaaa than 
4 momtia COOOC 

Qhron a santanca of 4 montha 
acioAgar OOCOO 

32. Q u aa t tow a 32 Ik 33 ara about faionias. (Faioniaa 
twiioMy oariY ja*l santaneaa of ovar a yaar.) Hava you 
*^ •"oatad or cowvictad of a f aiony aa an adult 
(ago 1Saco4dar)7 

C No. (Go on to Quaatfon 33) 
OYaa. 

(Show b a J ow tha totai numbar of dmaa aach of 
thoao happawad to you sinca aga 18) 

Total Numbar of Tlm99 



(Mark ona for aach) 
Arraacad but not convictad 



0-1 2 3 4 orMtn 

zocoz 

Convic t od and gtvan a santan c a 
of laaa than ona yaar rOCO'*^' 

Convictad and gtvan a santar^a 
of ona yoar or mora I O 1 O I 

33. Hava you avar baan convictad of a faiony whan you 
wara undar IS? 

C No. (Qo on to Ctuaation 34} 
OYaa. 

(Show how many timas balow) 

OOnca 

OTwica 

O 3 or mora timas 

34. Otttar than dmaa whan prascribad by a doctor, how 
many timaa hava you avar usad drugs or alcohol? 
(Mark only ona for aach substsncsl 



Alcoholic bavsrsgaa 

Marijuana/hashish 

Maroin (smack, horsa) . 

Cocaina (snow) 

Uppars/ stimulants 

(bannias. spaad. 

amphataminaa. ate.) .... 

Oownars/bs'^bituratas/ 
sadatiyaa/tranq'jilizars 
(Valium. Quaaludaa. ate.) 

Othar narcotics (optum. 
mathadona. codaina. ate.) 

Othar drugs (LSO. angal 
dust/PCP. glua. ate.) . . . 



S«213/431 ia«'ntf«n.54321 
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APPENDIX B 



Paft3 

Background 



^This part has geoend quesdoos about 
you and your backgtouiKl. For each 



questtOQ, fill in one circle for your 
answec Answer every question. 



84 What were your grades in high 89 
school' 

O a. Mosdy A's and B'$ 
Obc Mostly B'sand C$ 
Oc Mostly C$ and D'$ 
O d. Mostly D'$ and below 
O e. Didn't attend high school 

85 How much did you (or do you) 
like high school? 

O a. Didn't attend high school 
Ob Didn't like it 
O c Didn't care much one way or 
die other 

O d. It was all right 90 
O e. Liked it a lot 

86 How was (or is) your behavior in 
high school? 

O a, hJcvcr caused any trouble 
O b Occasionally caused minor 

problems 
O c. (^ften caused problems 
O d. Was a real troublemaker 
O c. Didn't attend high school 

91 



87 How was (or is) your attendance 
in school' 

O a. Missed less dian a day each 
year 

O b. Missed one co four days a 
year 

O c. Missed five co ten days a 

year 92 
Od. Missed 11 co 15 days a year 
Oc. Missed more than 15 days a 
year 

Sdjilow do you rate your 
gli^onfidence? 

O * Jjjpsure of yourself a lot of 

^tnrtime 
O b Confuteot of yourself about a 
fcwtfiin^ 

•^\0.c. Confidenci6f ^urself about 
^ half of the tinie -CSv 
Xjfe'Usually confident olfiyourself 
(jlf^fey p>nfident of your^rif in 



How well do you do at most 
things you cry? 

O a. \bu almost always succeed 
and do better dum most 
people 

O b \bu do most tfaingi u well as 

odier people do 
O c \bu usuaify get dungs done, 

but Qoc u wdl as you want 
Q d. \bu often try oo do too much 

and hsw to give up 
O e. \bu doa't try oo do many 

fhm£ j« 

If you ate hired for this job^ what 
do you diink ate ^our chances of 
becoming an eaceUent empkiyee? 
O a. (Certain oo become eioceUent 
O b Ptobabiy become excellent 
O c Fifty/fifty chance oo become 

oocellent 
O d. Probably will not become 

excellent 
Oc. Don't know 

If you are hired for diis job, how 

long do )wi think you will keep it? 

O a. A few weeks 

(I) b 1 or 2 months 

O c 3 or 4 months 

O d. 5 or 6 nx>nths 

O e More than 6 months 

Which kind of emptoyee do you 

believe is btst — one who: 

O a. Comes up with a lot of good 

ideas oo improve the job 
O b Is always friendly to others at 

work 

O c. Follows every company rule 
O d. Is hardly ever absent 
O e. Starts work without being 
cold CO 



e 



93 Which kind of employee do you 
believe is poomt — one who: 

O a. Refuses oo work a fair share 

of overtime 
O b Skips work and doesn't 

call in 

O c Is a few minuoes late almost 

everyday 
O d. lakes home sonx small 

company property 
O c Wbrks much slower than 

others on the job 

94 How mar^ times in your life have 
you known someone who has 
taken sonkething without permis- 
sion (for example, from a car)? 
Oa, Never 

O b Once or twice 
O c From 3 to 6 times 
O d. From 7 to 10 times 
O c Mote than 10 times 

95 How many dmes in your life have 
you had merchandise that was 
probably sooieti? 

Oa, Never 
O b. Once or twice 
O c. From 3 to 6 dmes 
O d. From 7 to 10 dmes 
O c More than 10 times 

96 How many dmes in your life have 
you gotten into physical fights? 
O a. Never- 

O b Once or twice 
O c. From 3 to 6 times 
O d. From 7 co 10 dmes 
O c More than 10 dmes 

97 How many dmes in your life have 
you been praised by your teachers 
or bosses? 

O a. Never 
O b Once or twice 
O c. From 3 co 6 dmes 
O d. From 7 to 10 dmes 
O c More than 10 dmes 



^ PERSONNEL DECISIONS, INC. 

IL Building Successful Organizations 
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GO 



•/Ve been in the program for tm 
months and I've learned how to 
do myma^ahellofalott)etter 
and the computers ha\/e helped 
me with that 

^Sidney, Participant 
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LEARNING CAPABILITY ASSESSMENTS 



Jane O. Cook, Ph.D. 



Introduction 

After careful research and considenition, three testing instruments have been selected for use in the Pic- 
Military Development Piognim in accordance to the guidelines as set forth in the Consulting Services 
Agreement. 

The criteria listed in the Consdlting Services Agreement included: 1) the determination of learning 
capabilities and limitatiocs; adult at-risk population; 3) diverse ethnic/racial groups. In addition, the 
consultant included the following criteria: 1) ease of administration; 2) ease of scoring; 3) time involved in 
both administration and scoring of test per individual; 4) availability of computer software for accuracy in 
scoring and interpretation of scores; 5) educational recommendations and/or integration of teaching methods 
based on results of test. 

Testing instruments are discussed and listed in this report according to their ranJc, with the fiist one being the 
most desirable. 



Learning Styles Inventory (LSI) 

Tae Learning Styles Inventory (LSI), which measures the variables that affect learning, can be self- 
administered in twenty to thirty minutes. The results of this test can make it possible to maximize the 
effectiveness of the teaching-learning situation. 

The LSI Form E requires only a fifth grade reading level, making it possible for the educationally 
disadvantaged to be given this test. The LSI was normed on 2500 students, with Form E using college norms, 
which would make it compatible to those persons who 
plan to take any college courses. 

A microcomputer program may be purchased which administeis, scores, and produces a complete report with 
educational recommendations. This would eliminate any testing or scoring error and give efficient results in 
a very short amount of time. Depending on the number of tests administered, it would cost between $4 and 
$5 per person for the software. In addition, use of software would reduce the amount of money spent on 
consultant's fees. 

Even when software is used, only qualified persons according to the ethical standards of the American 
Psychological Association are eligible to purchase and administer this instrument. 



The Differential Aptitude Tests 

The Differential Aptitude Test battery contains eight tests that assess the abilities known to relate to 
performance in differem occupations and to relate to an individual's ability to benefit from educational and 
occupational training. Any number or combination of tests in this battery may be administered, so the test 
acnially can be tailored to the individual. 
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A computer version of this test is available to eliminate the possibility of test error in administration or 
scoring, as well as to expedite the interpretation of test results. Test results and the optional planning report 
arc available immediately. 

The computer automatically tailors the test to the individual, shortening administration time and eliminating 
any unnecessary testing. 

A disadvantage to this computer software is that it requires some computer components which arc not 
generally available on the average computer, unless a morc expensive model is purchased. 

The sUit-up softwarc which is good for thirty-five test administrations costs $6.37 per usage. Additional 
disks which arc good for thirty-five administrations cost $4.65 per usage. Therc is an examination kit 
available which has a demonstration disk to prcview the application of this test. 

Learning Efficiency Test 

The Learning Efficiency Test is a quick and rcliable measurc of the visual and auditory memory of students 
aged six to seventeen years and above. It ain be individually administered in ten to fifteen minutes which 
is a strong point in its use on a large scale with numerous individuals. Non-rhyming letters arc used as 
stimulus items and arc presented in sequences that range fxom two to nine letters. Raw scores arc converted 
to standard scorc equivalents and percentile ranks with separate norms provided for each year age level which 
can be profiled on the Record Form. 

The LET examines how efficiently and effectively a student processes and rctains information presented 
through either the visual or auditory sensory modalities. Both the visual and auditory memory subtests 
measurc three conditions: immediate rccall, short term rccall, and long term rccali, with ordered and 
unordered scoring, thereby providing six scores for each of the two subtests. 

In addition to its high predictive validity for classroom performance, it is useful in identifying individual 
students' preferred learning styles. The LET provides the diagnostician with a norm-referenced profile of a 
student's learning style, the amount of information the student is capable of recalling in an immediate memory 
task, the effects on short-term memory of an intervening verbal task containing non-essential information, and 
how well the student can transfer information from short-term memory to long-term memory. 

The kit, which contains fifty Record Forms, Manual and Stimulus Cards is available at a cost of $50 for one 
kit or two or more kits at $47.50 each. A package of 25 record forms is priced at $9.75 for one package, 
two to nine packages at $8.90 each and ten or more packages at $8.15 each. Extra sets of Stimulus Cards 
cost $15 for one set or $13.90 each for two or more sets. Extra Manuals arc available at $17.50 each. 

Only qualified persons according to the ethical standards of the American Psychological Association are 
eligible to purchase and administer this instrument. 

The Learning Efficiency Test is available through: 

Western Psychological Services 

Order Department 

1203 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90025 

1 800 222-2670 
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or 



Publishers Test Service 
CTB/McGtaw-HiIl 
2500 Garden Road 
Monterey, California 93940 
1 800 538-9547 



Structure of Intellect Learning Abilities Test 

The Structure of Intellect Learning Abilities Test is based on the multifactor model of intelligence developed 
by J. P. GtiUford and provides a detailed assessment of strengths and weaknesses. 

The test can be used for grades K-12 and adult levels. It can be individually or group administered in about 
two hours by classroom teachers, school psychologists, or psychometrists. A detailed profile of up to 26 
factors of cognitive ability and creative thinking is produced and includes the following general abilities and 
combinations of them: 



1. The Operations of Cognition, Memory, Evaluation, Convergent Production and 
Divergent Production 

2. The Content EHmensions of Figural, Symbolic and Semantic 

3. The Product Dimensions of Units, Qasses, Relations, Systems, Transformations 
and Implications 



The Standard test which utilizes all 26 subtests comes in two alternative forms. Forms A and B, and is used 
for grades two through twelve and adult. Since two forms arc available, pre- and post-testing could be 
utilized. In addition, there arc several forms which use a variety of subtests to assess specific areas and take 
about one hour each to administer. They are Form G for Gifted Screening; Form N for Matiiematics and 
Form R for Reading which assess foundational abilities for academic achievement. 

This test provides coordinated training and teaching interventions for each cognitive ability assessed. The 
1985 comprehensive manual discusses the intervention programs as well as administration, scoring and 
interpretation. 

The kit which contains five each of Forms A and B, one Manual, one set of Scoring Keys for all of the above 
mentioned forms, and one set of Stimulus Cards and ten Worksheet/ProGles is available at a cost of $125 for 
one kit or two or more kits at $117^0 each. A package of five Standard Test Booklets (either Form A or 
B) is available at $14.40 for one package; two to nine packages for $12 per package; or $9.90 each for ten 
or more packages. A package of five Test Booklets for Form M (Mathematics) or Form R (Reading) is 
available at a price of $13.50 for one package; two to nine packages at $11.25 each; ten or more packages 
at $10.10 each. Packages of extra Scoring Keys are available for a cost of $28.75 each for one set or $25.90 
each for two or more sets. Extra Stimulus Cards arc available at $41.50 for one set or $39.75 each for two 
or more sets. A pad of 100 Worksheets/Profiles for use wiUi Form A and Form B to assist with the 
calculation of general ability scores and a profile to graphically illustrate the results is available at $13.50 for 
one pad; $12.00 each for two to nine pads; or $10.90 per pad for ten or more pads. 
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The Structure of Intellect Learning Abilities Test is available through: 

Western Psychological Services 
Order Department 
1203 Wilshirc Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 
1 800 222-2670 



Test of Nonverbal Intelligence 

This is a standardized, language-free mcasuic of cognitive ability for use with persons aged 5.0 to 85.11 
years. It may be given individually or in small groups. It is untimed and requires about fifteen minutes to 
administer. There is no listening, speaking, reading, or writing required as the test taker merely points to the 
appropriate response. It was standardized on a nationally representative sample of approximately 2,000 
peisons. It may be used with normal persons as well as retarded, learning disaMed and the deaf. 

The test comes in two equivalent forms. Form A and Form B, each containing fifty items based on problem 
solving and presented in ascending order of difficulty. It yields percentile ranks as well as a TONI quotient 
with a mean of one hundred and a standard deviation of fifteen. The Manual presents correlations of TONI 
with various well-known measures of intelligence, aptitude and achievement. There arc also discussions on 
the use of the scores for TONI and on the various kinds of normative infonnation. 

This test is especially useful in evaluating persons suspected of having difficulty reading, writing, speaking 
or listening, or those who are bilingual or non-English-speaking. 

A kit containing one hundred Answer Sheets, fifty each of Form A and Form B; one reusable Picture Book; 
and one Manual is available at a cost of $98 for one kit or $96.50 each for two or more kits. Answer Sheets 
for either Form A or Form B come in packages of fifty and are available at $19.50 for one package, $18.35 
each for two to nine packages, or $17.60 each for ten or more packages. Extra reusable Picture Books are 
available for $36.25 each or $35.40 each for two or more books. The Manual may be purchased separately 
for $28.50 or two or more for $27.65 each. 

Only qualified peisons according to the ethical standards of the American Psychological Association are 
eligible to purchase and administer this instrument. 

The Test of Nonverbal Intelligence (TONI) is available through: 

Western Psychological Services 

Order Department 

1203 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90025 

1 800 222-2670 

or 

Publishers Test Service 
CTB/McGraw-Hill 
2500 Garden Road 
Monterey, California 93940 
1 800 538-9547 
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Culture Fair Intelligence Test 



This intelligence measure is not influenced by cultural background, scholastic or verbal training. According 
to the catalog, it is highly reliable and valid. This test is recommended for work with culturally and 
educationally deprived individuals. Scale Three is for use with persons aged fourteen through adult. It is 
available in two equivalent Forms, A and B, and it Ukes about fifteen minutes to administer. 

The kit containing ten each of Forms A and B; one Scoring Stencil for use with the Answer Sheet; one pad 
of fifty Answer Sheets; and one Manual for Scale Three is available at a price of $34 for one kit or two or 
more kits at $31.50 each. Packages of twenty-fivc reusable Test Booklets are available for $13.50 per 
package, two to nine packages for $12,60 per package, or ten or more packages at $11.90 each. A Technical 
Supplement for Scales Two and Three is available at $9.10 for one or $8.75 each for two or more. A Scoring 
Stencil for use with the Answer Sheets is available at $4^0 for one or $3.90 each for two or more. A pad 
of fifty Answer Sheets may be purchased for $10.40; two to nine pads for $9.80 each; or ten or more pads 
for $8.45 each. Extra Manuals for Scales Two and Three may be purchased at a cost of $8.50 for one or 
$7.90 for two or more. 

Only qualified persons according to the ethical standards of the American Psychological Association arc 
eligible to purchase and administer this instrument. 

The Culmrc Fair Intelligence Test is available through: 

Western Psychological Services 

Order Department 

1203 Wilshirc Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90025 

1 800 222-2670 



Learning Styles Inventory (LSI) 

People differ in the way they learn and not all aspects of those differences arc related to mental ability. The 
Learning Styles Inventory mcasurcs the variables that affect learning, thereby making it possible to maximize 
the effectiveness of the teaching-learning simation. 

The LSI consists of thirty items. The respondent ranks four given responses for each item in order of his or 
her prcfercnce or feelings. This is self-administered in twenty to thirty minutes, and it can be scored in just 
a few minutes. 

The LSI assesses four major areas of the learner's prcfercnce for learning based on the following: 
L Conditio Es for Learning-The dynamics of the learning situation. 
P^^J" Instructor 
Organization Detail 
Goal Setting Independence 
Competition Authority 
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Area of Interest-Subject matter or objects of study. 



Numeric 



Inanimate 



Qualitative 



People 



3. 



Mode of Learning-Modality through which learning is preferred. 



Listening 



Iconic 



Reading 



Direct Experience 



4. 



Expectation for Course Grade-The level of anticipated performance. 



A major feature of the LSI is that each student*s Learner Typology is identified as one of the following: 



Independent Learner 

Independent Conceptual Learner 

Socially Oriented Applied Experience Learner 

Conceptually Oriented Learner 

Socially Oriented Learner 

Socially Oriented Conceptual Learner 

Independent Applied Experience Learner 

Applied Experience Learner 

Neutral Learner 



This Learner Typology, if used with the Canfkid Instructional Styles Inventory Instructor Typology, can 
be highly useful in matching students with instructors. 

The LSI was standardized on over 2500 students and is available in four forms— Forms A, B and C require 
a ninth grade reading level and Form E requires only a Gfth grade reading level. Each Test Booklet is self- 
scoring and contains its own Profile Form: Form A*s profile uses college norms; Form B*s profile uses high 
school norms; Form C*s profile uses junior high school norms and Form E*s Profile uses college norms. 

For a cost of $55 for one or $49.80 each for two or more, it is possible to purchase a kit containing two each 
of Forms A, B, C and E; one Manual; and two Computer Scannable Booklets. Inventory Booklets may be 
purchased in packages of ten: one package at $28.50, two to nine packages for $24.75 each, ten to forty-nine 
packages for $19.80 each, fifty to ninety -nine packages for $16.75 each, and one hundred or more packages 
at $14.50 each. Extra copies of the Manual may be purchased at $22.50 each or $19.85 each for two or 
more. 



In addition a microcomputer program may be purchased wUch administers, scores and produces the same 
report as the maiS-in Inventory Booklet. Hardware requirements are: IBM PC^T^AT, or compatible, with 
192K memory, 5-1/4" disk drive; DOS 1,1 or higher. Each disk is good for twenty-five uses, after which a 
new disk must be used. A User's Guide comes with each disk. The cost of one disk is $125; two to nine 
disks are $112.50 each; ten or more disks are $98.50 each. 

Only qualified persons according to the ethical sUndards of the American Psychological Association are 
eligible to purchase and administer this instrument. 

The Learning Styles Inventory (LSI) is available through: 

Western Psychological Services 

Older Department 

1203 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90025 

1 800 222-2670 



Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale-Revised (WAiS-R) 

An individually administered measure of a person's capacity for intelligent behavior, the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale-Revised is intended for use by trained clinical examiners as part of a cognitive assessmem 
or general psychological or neuropsychological assessment. The WAIS-R is the most widely used and 
researched intelligence scale for idults. This is a test of global intelligence which includes a variety of tests 
which provide opportunities for a person to demonstrate intelligent behavior in many diffeiem ways. Each 
age and sex group of the national standardization sample was closely matched to the U. S. population for race 
geographic region, and occupation, with additional controls for education and urban/rural residence. Verbal 
and Performance Tests are systematically alternated to help maintain the subject's interest. During the 
revision of the WAIS, items that were considered un£iir to various subgroups of the population, obsolete 
ambiguous, or technically unsuiuble were modified or deleted. Equivalence studies with WAIS and WISC-R 
and retcst (stability) studies at two ages groups are summarized in the revised manual. 

Two scales. Verbal and Pcrfoimance, can be administered separately or together. The Verbal Scale can be 
used alone with people who have visual or motor handicaps, while the Performance Scale can be used alone 
with people who cannot understand or manage language. 



Verbal Tests 

Information 

Digit Span 

Vocabulary 

Arithmetic 

Comprehension 

Similarities 



Performance Tests 
Picture Completion 
Picture Arrangement 
Block Design 
Object Assembly 
Digit-Symbol 
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Deviation IQs arc provided for the Verbal Scale, the Performance Scale and the Full Scale. 

This test is suitable for persons aged sixteen through seventy-four. It takes approximately seventy-five 
minutes to administer and it must be administered individually. 

The Complete Set includes all necessary equipment. Manual, twenty-five Record Forms, twenty-five 
Supplementary Record Forms, and twenty-five Analysis Worksheet and Guides with Attache' Case. The cost 
of the Complete Set is $349. The WAIS-R Expanded Record Forms come in a package of twenty-five for 
$48 era package or one hundred for $187. Additional WAIS-R Analysis Worksheet and Guides are available 
in a package of twenty-five for $25 or a package of one hundred for $95. 

The WAIS-R Microcomputer-Assistance Interpretive Report is a computer program that produces in-depth 
analysis of WAIS-R results. This program generates a three to four page interpretive report based on 
accepted WAIS-R research. This program converts an irtdividuaFs raw scores to scaled scores and IQs. It 
produces a report that includes confidence intervals for IQs, significance and prevalence of Verbal- 
Performance differences, significantly deviant subtest scores and percentile ranks. The accuracy of the 
program ensures error-free conversions. The WAIS-R Micro requires an IBM PC with at least 128K RAM, 
IBM PC DOS 2.0 (or above, one disk drive and compatible printer. This is a licensed software program, and 
specialists must sign a licensure agreement with The Psychological Corporation prior to shipment of materials. 
The WAIS-R Micro packages include a User's Manual and one computer disk. Each disk provides an 
unlimited number of reports. The cost of the WAIS-R Micro is $149 when purchased from Western 
Psychological Services. The Report Writer WAIS-R is available for $295 from Psychological Assessment 
Resources, Inc. 

Eligibility to purchase WAIS-R materials requires specific training and experience in a relevant area of 
assessment. Types of purchasers who qualify arc as follows: l)membcrs of qualified professional 
organizations; and 2) individuals who qualify on the basis of professional licensure or certification. Other 
individuals who may qualify based upon their experience and educational background and/or are under the 
supervision of qualified professional must submit a Registration Form outlining their qualifications. 

WAIS-R materials may be order through: 

The Psychological Corporation 

Order Service Center 

P. O. Box 839954 

San Antonio, Texas 78283-9955 

1 800 228-0752 

or 

Psychological Assessment Resources, Inc. 
P. O. Box 998 
Odessa, Florida 33556 
1 800 331-TEST 



Wide Range Achievement Test-Revised (WRAT-R) 

The wide Range Achievement Test-Revised can be given individually or in groups. It measures basic 
knowledge of reading (word recognition and pronunciation), written spelling, and arithmetic computation. 
The test can serve as an adjunct to intelligence and behavior adjustment tests by clinicians and educational 
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professionals. Test results can assist remedial educators in planning treatment programs. The test includes 
white/non-wbitc item difficulty comparisons and item changes from the earlier edition. New Norms based 
on a random stratified sample utilize the Rasch methodology (also used in item analysis). Comparisons of 
item difficulty for WRAT-R items arc presented for 
white/non-white groups and metro/non-metro groups. 

The three subtests (Spelling, Reading and Arithmetic) may be given in any convenient order, with portions 
of subtests administered iikdividually or in small groups. Working time is about fifteen to thirty minutes. It 
is possible to retest with the same form in three months without significant practice effects. 

The WRAT-R is hand scored following Manual guidelines that yield RAW Scores, Grade Equivalents. 
Standard Scores and Percentile Ranks. 

One advantage of using the WRAT-R is that a Computerized Report Writer for Adult's Intellecnaal, 
Achievement and Neuropsychological Screening Tests is available through Western Psychological Services 
which is described below. 

A Starter Set which includes Level One and Level Two Test Booklets, Manual and Reading/Spelling Cards 
is available at a cost of $58. Test Booklets come in a package of twenty-five for $15, An extra Manual costs 
$35. A Content Validity Monograph may be purchased for $4. Extra Reading/Spelling Cards are $14 each. 
In addition a Tape Cassette with Spelling Test dictations and Pronunciation Guides for reading tests may be 
purchased for $40. 

The WRAT-R may be purchased by individuals who have completed an advanced level course in testing from 
an accredited college or university, or equivalent training under the direction of a qualified supervisor or 
consultant. Registration is required unless the purchaser is a member of a qualified professional organization 
or holds professional licensure or certification. 

The WRAT-R is available through: 

The Psychological Corporation 

Order Service Center 

P. O. Box 839954 

San Antonio, Texas 78283-9955 

1 800 228-0752 

Computerized Report Writer For Aduit's intellectuai, 
Achievement and Neuropsycliological Screening Tests 

This computer program produces a comprehensive psychoeducational evaluation ready to edit with word 
processing software to produce a Gnishcd report. Demographic data, standard test scores for one or more 
tests, and behavioral observations are entered, and the program will compile and integrate date from the 
information entered. The Report Writer disk provides interpretation for the following tests: Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale, Fourth Edition; WAIS-R; WRAT-R; Kaufman Test of Educational Achievement; 
Woodcock-Johnson Achievement Tests; Benton Visual Retention Test; Aphasia Screening Tests; Stroop Color 
and Word Test; Symbol Digit Modalities Test; Purdue Pegboard Test; Trail-Making Test; Sing and Double 
Simultaneous Stimulation Test; Seashore Rhythm Test; and the Validity Screening Test. Hardware 
requirements: IBM PC, XT, AT, or an IBM compatible with 256K memory, MS-DOS 2.1 or later, and two 
disk drivj^s. The price for this computer software is $550 for one or $525 each for two or more when 
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purchased from Western Psychological Services. The cost is $495 when purchased from Psychological 
Assessment Resources, Inc. 

This computer program is available through: 

Western Psychological Services 

Order Department 

1203 Wilshirc Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Cahfomia 90025 

1 800 222-2670 

or 

Psychological Assessment Resources, Inc. 
P. O. Box 998 
Odessa, Florida 33556 
1 800 331-TEST 



The Differential Aptitude Tests 

The Differential Aptitude Test battery contains eight tests that assess the abilities known to relate to 
performance in different occupations and to relate to an individual's ability to benefit from educatiorul and 
occupational training: Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Abstract Reasoning, Mechanical Reasoning, 
Space Relations, Spelling, Language Usage and Clerical Speed and Accuracy. The eight tests included in the 
DAT battery can be administered together or individually. It is recommended that the entire battery be 
administered when test results will be used for vocational counseling. 

A computer veision of this test is available to eliininatc the possibility of test error in administration or 
scoring, as well as expedite the interpretation of test results. Test results and optional planning repoit are 
available immediately. The computer automatically tailors the test to the individual, shortening administration 
time. This software was designed for test administrators and examinees with little or no computer experience. 

The IBM Veision runs on the IBM PC, IBM PC/XT, IBM PC/AT, and compatibles. The computer must have 
256K memory, either two 5-1/4" or 3-1/2" floppy disk drives or one floppy and one hard disk drive, graphics- 
capable monitor, either a Hercules graphics card or a color graphics card, and IBM PC-DOS or MS-DOS 
Veision 2.0 or higher. 

An Examination Kit including Demonstration Disks One and Two; Guide to the Demonstration Software; 
Orientation Booklet; Score Report Folder, Sample Individual Report; and Product Summary is available for 
$40. A ten-use Start-Up Package including the above items plus items for testing ten examinees, and Disk 
Three (Disks Two and three are reusable) for a cost of $107. A thirty-five-usc Start-Up Package with 
contents of ten-use package, except that it contains software for thirty-five test administrations, is available 
for $223. A ten-use Replenishment Package including Disk One may be purchased for $55. A ihirty-five-use 
Replenishment Package including Disk One may be purchased for $163. Additional copies of Disks One and 
Two may be purchased for $22.50 each. A Technical Manual is available for $34, Administrator's Handbook 
for $13,50, Counselor's Manual for $14, and Counseling from Profiles, Second Edition for $16. 

These materials are available to individuals who have obtained a Master's level degree from an accredited 
college or university, or are in the process of completing equivalent training under the direction of a qualified 
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supervisor or consultant. Registration is required unless a member of a qualified professional organization 
or hold professional licensure or certification. 



The Differential Aptitude Tests Computerized Adaptive Edition is available through: 

The Psychological Corporation 

Order Service Center 

P. O. Box 839954 

San Antonio, Texas 78283-9955 

1 800 228-0752 



Adult Basic Learning Examination, Second Edition 

The Adult Basic Learning Examination, Secoikd Edition (ABLE) is designed specifically for Adults and is 
useful for assessing adult achievement in the settings of career development, correctional or adult education 
and VCX^'TECH programs. ABLE measures achievement levels as high as post high school and as low as 
first grade with test content that centers on adult life. ABLE comprehensively assesses basic skills in 
mathematics, reading and language arts. 

ABLE was sUndardizcd with adults. Scaled Scores, Percentile Ranks, Stanines, and Grade Equivalents arc 
given for Levels One, Two and Three. Two alternate and equivalent forms, E and F, arc available at each 
level of ABLR It can be administercd either individually or in a group. The ABLE Scrcening Battery, an 
alternative to the full ABLE Battery, gives a quick estimate of an adult's level of learning and provides a 
useful mcasurc of an adult's functional ability in reading and mathematics. The Scrcening BaUery can be 
administered in about one hour, rather than the two to three hours it takes for the full battery. 

SelectABLE, an easily administercd, short locator test, helps place iadividuals in the most appropriate ABLE 
level to ensure more accurate ABLE rcsults. It only takes about fifteen minutes to administer selectABLE 
on either hand-scorable or Ready-Score Answer Sheets. Ready-Score Answer Sheets simultaneously record 
and score examinee responses, providing immediate feedback and eliminating the need for scoring keys 
(Levels Two and Three only). Ready-Score Answer Sheets give information to help with instructional 
planning. Because objectives within each test are grouped on the scoring sheet, the scorer actually can see 
specific test objectives and score them separately without having to refer to an additional document or key. 
ABLE Computer-Scoring allows scanning and scoring by computer, saving time. 

Level One is for adults with one to four years of formal education. It includes vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, spelling, number operations and problem solving tests. Most of the tests in Level One, 
designed for adults with limited reading skills, arc dictated. 

Level Two is for adults with at least eight years of schooling. It contains vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
spelling, number operations, and problem solving tests, plus a language test that assesses applied grammar, 
capitalization and punctuation. 

Level Three is for adults with at least eight years of education and who may or may not have completed high 
school. It includes vocabulary, reading comprehension, spelling, number operations, problem solving and 
language tests. 

Levels Two and Three can be self-administercd; instructions to the examinee arc simple, eliminating the need 
for an examiner to supervise the entire testing process. Levels Two and Thrcc also can be administered 
simultaneously in a single classroom, eliminating the need for separate classrooms and additional examiners. 
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IbLE Computer Scoring allows the scoter to scan the answer documents on a Computer Systems Sentiy 

EScamron 1400, 5200, or 9000 scanner, and all compatible full-page Scantron scanners; key raw scores 
ned from Ready-Score or hand-scoiable answer sheets into the computer, or key answers directly into 
omputer. ABLE Computer Scoring can be used with any computer that is fully compatible with the IBM 
PC, XT, or AT, operating with IBM PC DOS 2.0 or above, 640K or RAM and a hard disk. ABLE Computer 
|p:oring allows a choice of a variety of reports: 

Individual: Individual Report, Record Label, Item Analysis 
H Instructor/Program/System: Summary Report, Master List, Master Summary 

Subtotak and Isolated Group Reports: Summary, Summary Exceptions and Master List 
8 Norm Group: ABE/GED, Prison, Vocational/Technical, Combined Group or Local 

I -he ABLE Examination Kit including Level One, Two and Three Test Booklets, Directions for Administering 
11 levels. Group Record (Level Two), Hand-scoiable Answer Sheet (Level Two), Ready-Score Answer Sheet 
(Level Two) and SelectABLE Ready-Score Answer Sheet may be purchased for $28. 

BclectABLE, including Group Recoid and SelectABLE Handbook, and a package of twenty-five Ready-Score 
TUswer Sheets (Form C) may be purchased for $32.50. SelectABLE with a package of fifty Hand-scorable 
Test Sheets (Form C), as well as Group Record and SelectAE uE Handbook may be purchased for $28. 

IvBLE Screening Battery Examination Kit including one Test Booklet, one Ready-Score Answer Document, 
one Machine-scorable Answer Document, and Directions for Administering may be purchased for $9. A 

Backage of twenty-five ABLE Screening Battery Test Booklets may be purchased for $31.50, and a package 
f twemy-five ABLE Screening Battery Ready-Score Answer Documents may be purchased for $26. 
Directions for Administering ABLE Screening Bjttery may be purchased for $5. 

tland-scorable or Reusable Test Booklets, including Directions for Administering, may be purchased in 
ackages of twenty-five for $40.50. A package of twenty-five Ready-Score Answer Sheets, including one 
Group Record may be purchased for $34 per package (for Levels Two and Three only). A package of fifty 
■ md-scorable Answer Sheets, including two Group Records, may be purchased for $28 per package (for 
ivels Two and Three only). 

^coring Keys for SelectABLE arc available for $17 each. Scoring Keys are available for each level at $35 
Each. Norms Booklets containing directions for scoring and lists of correct responses; information about the 
^cvclopmem of ABLE and the interpretation of scores; norms ubies for both ABLE forms; descriptive 
-information about the research; and the objectives assessed by the test must be ordered separately for each 
lievel at a cost of $20 each. A Handbook of Instructional Techniques and Materials conttining adult-related 
■instructional techniques and a list of supplementary materials for use in group or individualized adult 
instruction must be ordered separately for each level at a cost of $19 each. A Reading Supplement which 

I complements the Handbook of Instructional Techniques and Materials and suggests teaching techniques must 
be ordered separately for each level at a cost of $6 each. 

Additional copies of the SelectABLE Handbook may be purchased for $6. Directions for Administering 
ABLE may be ordered for $5 each (Level One is in one book and Levels Two and Three arc in a separate 
book). Group Records arc available for $3.50 each. A package of fifty ABLE Answer Folders costs $18 per 
package. 
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ABLE Cbmputec Scoring Softwjre my be purchased tor S750. 

ABl^ ™,cri.,s m.y b. purchase, by anyone wUb experience In ..n.nis,ering s»na.,.l.«l .ea. .h^ugh: 

The Psychological Corporation 

Order Service Center 

P. O. Box 839954 

San Antonio, Texas 78283-9955 

1 800 228-0752 

Tests of Adult Basic Education Forms Five and Six (TABE) 

Tes. Of Adult Basic Education . appropriate -"^.'^'^Vr^^^ 
a n.y be adtrtinistercd f >f It is permissible to 
to administer, whereas the Survey Form takes one hour wny information. In 

administer all seven subtests over a f^'^'^'^ ^^'^^^ fo^Ve a valid way to measure 

the Complete Battery, there arc two equated forms of the test Alternate torms gi 

growth over time. 

K. . the TABE are based on teaching materials most commonly used by adult educators. 
The seven subtests of the TABE arc oasea on "» teachers a profile of each student's 

the strengths rather than only concentrating on weaknesses. 
TheLoca„,Tea».,rca.^a.— J..^^^^ 

with the test in a non-threatening manner. 

A I ^.tnr T^^t for TABE should be administered prior testing with either the 

s;pr's»e"rs;„iy's;ii'rr;pL.^ 
:^:::i;in™rjrp"i2;ro's — 

S.«rhrSecon« eviden. Iha, many a4ul» l»ve differing levels of skills m each arca. 

u . cr-nDPTP Answer Sheets show the keyed responses inside a sealed 
There arc four kinds of answer sheets. SCOREZE Answer ^J^^^J^^ Hand-Scorable Answer Sheets 
paper and carbon paper "sandwich- ^^^-^ "'"P''^ ^^^^^^^^^ to score than 

squiring Hand-Scoring Stencils allow more secure P-'-"°" ^Jf^^^^ ^J^^^^^^ Lwer Sheets are in 

™ ^;:;ji^^o?s;"ni"ioTf:^^^^^^^^ ^\r.f^ 

two forms: SCAN 1 RUN siaiw aione luim . /<z^ntrv ^000^ scanners. Computer-linked forms 

-^?^tSa'^rsc!^-^^^^^ 

™ked with an IBM PC, PCcomparible and the TABE scoring softw.rc. 

Spring sot,wa„ al.ws ,«lck local -/»«,^» — The tAb'e Sb^^ 

:'i^rr;Te:^rnr«:".aTcr^™^ 
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the tester to print an Individual Subtest Report for each person as well as a Group Report. Each student^s 
number of correct scores arc entered at the keyboard after hand scoring the test. 

A Specimen Set which includes Practice Exercise and Locator Test; one test book of the Survey Form and 
for each level of the Complete BaHery, form 5; Complete Batteiy Examiner's Manual with Answer Key for 
all levels; a Complete Battery Hand-Scorable Answer Sheet; a SCOREZE Answer Sheet; SCANTRON 
Answer Sheets; Student Diagnostic Profile; and Test Reviewer's Guide may be purchased for $12. 

Practice Exercise and Locator Test components may be purchased as follows: 



Test Books (25) 18.75 

SCOREZE Answer Sheets (25) 935 

Hand-Scorable Answer Sheets (50) 9^0 

SCAJNTRON Computer-Unked Answer Sheets (50) 9.50 

SCANTRON Sund-Alone Answer Sheets (50) 9.50 

Hand-Scoring Stencil (1) 7.75 

Survey Form Components may be ordered as shown below: 

**Test Books (25) with Examiner's Manual and Key 34.00 

SCANTRON Computer-Linked Answer Sheets (50) • 9.50 

♦SCANTRON SUnd-Alone Answer Sheets (50) 9.50 

NCS Answer Sheets (50) 9.50 

♦♦SCOREZE Answer Sheets (25) 12.00 

Hand-Scorable Answer Sheets (50) 9.50 

♦♦Hand Scoring Stencil (1) 7.75 

Examiner's Manual with Answer Key 6.00 

Components for the Complete Battery are available as indicated below: 

♦Test Books (25) with Examiner's Manual and Key 34.00 
*SCANTRON Computer-Linked Answer Sheets (50) 9.50 
♦SCANTRON Stand-Alone Answer Sheets (50) 9.50 

♦SCOREZE Answer Sheets (25) 12.00 
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Hand-Scorablc Answer Sheets (50) 



18.00 



♦♦Hand-Scoring Stencils (set of 3) 



23.25 



Examiner's Manual with Answer Key 



6.00 



Norms Book 



6.00 



Test Coordinator's Handbook 



8.50 



'Student Diagnostic Profile/Analysis (25) 



530 



Group Record Sheet 



.80 



**Ncc»sary to order a different set for each Level. 

♦Necessary to order a different set for Reading, Mathematics, Language and Spelling. 

Computer Software for IBM PC or IBM-Compatible which gives Subtest Norms and Objectives Performance 
is available for $588. 

The TABE is available through: 



Publishers Test Service 
CTB/McGraw-Hill 
2500 Garden Road 
Monterey, California 93940 
1 800 538-9547 



The Slosson Intelligence Test (SFT) is a brief, individually administered test to determine the menu! ability 
of persons of all ages through adult. It is administered verbally in ten to twenty minutes. 

The SIT was adapted from skills and tasks in the Stanford-Binet, Form L-M, and the Gesell IDevelopmenul 
Schedules. It has a high correlation with the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. 

The Examiner's Manual has been revised to include data from current reliability and validity studies. It 
describes the purpose and construction of SIT, lists the test questions arranged chronologically by age, 
provides directions for administration and scoring, suggests ways of adapting the te<it to accommodate 
exceptional persons, explains how to interpret the results and includes a bibliography. 

The SIT Score Sheets are in pads of fifty and provide a rapid determination of a person's mental ability. The 
score sheets also serve as a record form for an individual's educational or personnel file. Scores can be 
entered as IQ scores, percentile ranks, stanines or normal curve equivalents. 

Current normative data are included in the Expanded Norms Tables. The SIT Technical Manual presents a 
compilation of reports of such of the vast research done with the widely used SIT. Validity and reliability 
data are provided. 



Slosson Intelligence Test 
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The Slosson Onl Reading Test (SORT) is included in the SIT Kit. It is individually administered and yields 
a "comfortable" reading grade level. It gives a quick measure of reading ability and is useful in identifying 
reading handicaps. Directions for the administration and scoring of SORT are on each Score Sheet. 

The SIT Computer Report provides a complete report and analysis of the Slosson Intelligence Test. It aids 
in making decisions regarding whether to evaluate further, in determining expected achievement, and in 
finding levels of ability and identifying basic areas of weakness. The SIT Computer Repott includes a 
comprehensive manual in a vinyl binder, two diskettes, and twenty Input Data Sheets. The IBM-compatible 
software uses MS DOS. 

The Test Kit, including the Examiner's Manual, Expanded Norms Tables, a pad of fifty SIT Score Sheets and 
a pad of fifty SORT Score Sheets is available for $48. A pad of fifty SIT Score Sheets and a pad of fifty 
SORT Score Sheets costs $10 for each pad. SIT Expanded Norms Tables cost $15, and the SIT Technical 
Manual costs $15. Test Record Answer Booklets cost $17.50 for a package of twenty. The SIT Computer 
Report Software may be purchased for $200. 

The Slosson Intelligence Test is available through: 

Publishers Test Service 
CTB/McGraw-Hill 
2500 Garden Road 
Monterey, California 
1 800 538-9547 



Dr. Jane Cbok is a practicing counseling psychologist and a certified psychometrist in Biloxi, Mississippi. She has 
extensive experience in teaching and conducting seminars in addition to her private practice. 
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CERTIFICATION OF OPTIONS 



Judith A. Alamprest 



introduction 



A critical component of the Model for Prc-Military DevelopnKnt is tbc process that will be used to certify 
participants' completion of program leituirements. In targeting men and women ages 17*30, who wish to 
enter the miliury but who have been rejected due to disqualifying scores on the ASVAB, the Prc-Miliury 
Development program will provide participaiUs with instruction in basic skills, life coping and job keeping 
skills, personal health enhancement, values clarification, and responsibility training. Participants will be 
expected to demonstrate their mastery of knowledge and skills in each of these instructional areas, as well 
as complete college-level courses if appropriate. In addition to having to fulfill the program's course 
requirements, it is anticipated that participants without a high school diploma will be able to earn one while 
in the program by meeting the criteria of existing adult high school diploma programs. 

The curriculum that will be taught in the Pre-Military Development program includes both academic 
knowledge and life skills, and will require that participants demonstrate their acquisition of these skills and 
kiK)wledge through the use of varied assessment procedures. While traditional paper-and-pencil tests are 
appropriate for measuring participants' cognitive skills and knowledge, other types of assessments will be 
required for measuring their skills beyond the cognitive donuin. Such skills, which include those related to' 
job keeping, team problem-solving, and life coping, can best be measured through the use of applied 
performance assessments. This type of assessment procedure uses simulations of life usks, observations of 
performance, and oral assessments to measure an individual's level of skill. Because of the Pre-Military 
Development program's varied skill requirements, a comprehensive certification process should include the 
use of paper-and-pencil as well as applied performance measures. 

This paper describes options for certifying the knowledge and skills required by the Prc-Military Development 
program. The next section presents procedures for certifying participants' fulfillment of program 
requirements, including a discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of various testing processes. The 
final section presents two adult high school diploma ceitification processes that can be incorporated into the 
Prc-Military Development program. 



The Pre-Military Development program will require that participants achieve or accomplish the following: 



Certification of Program Requirements 



1. 



Make a commitment to complete the course; 



2. 



Achieve a certificate of completion certifying a high school equivalency; 



3. 



Earn 15 hours of freshmen level college courses (non-remedial) for those participants with 
a General Educational Development (GED); 



4. 



Participate in intensive life coping/work skills training; 



5. Develop team skills and successfully live r^nd work together in team settings; and 

6. Develop leideiship skills. 



In undertaking these activities, each participant will progress at bis or her own pace and will be expected to 
be a contributing member of a team consisting of 12 to IS members. Further, each paiticipant will have an 
Individual Education Plan that will guide his or her progress through the program. 

Pait of a participant's experiences in the program will include the assessment of the knowledge and skills he 
or she learns in the program. For many paiticipants, testing or assessment will not be a positive part of their 
prior educational experiences. For example, many will not have earned their high school diplomas and all 
will have received disqualifying scores on the ASVAB. Participants* failure with these experiences may be 
due to deOcient test-taking skills or their inability to perform successfully on timed tests. Because of the like- 
lihood of participants* previous difHculty with testing, the Pie-Military Development program will utilize 
assessment procedures that maximize their ability to demonstrate their acquisition of the skills and knowledge 
required by the program. 

The development of certification procedures for the program will involve the following three activities: 

1. SpeciOcation of the competencies required for each segment of the curriculum; 

2. Identification of existing appropriate paper and pencil or computer-aided assessment 
measures and the development of new measures; and 

3. Development of applied performance measures. 



Each of these activities is described below. 



Specification of Competencies 

A critical step in developing a certification process for a program is the identification of the competencies- 
i.e,, skills, knowledge, and abilities-that will be required for successful completion of the program. In the 
Frc-Military Development program, participants will be required to demonstrate possession of the following 
skills, knowledge, and abilities: 

1. Remedial basic skills (e.g., reading, mathematics, writing); 

2. Life coping/work/job keeping skills; 

3. Personal health information; 

4. Leadeiship and team participation skills; and 

5. CoJlege-level academic knowledge (non-remedial for participants with a GED). 

The initial step in designing the certification process for the Pre-Military Development program is to develop 
a set of cxit-levcl competencies and performance indicators for each of the five curriculum areas listed above. 
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The competencies should specify the outcomes that are expected of each participant, and will be used to guide 
the design of the certiGcation (i.e., assessment) procedures. For example, in the area of remedial skills, the 
following exit-level competencies might be established: 

1. Write - compose an original organized paragraph; or 

2. Interpret charts and graphs and/or scale drawings (an example of a mathematics skill). 

While the competencies stotc the specific skill or knowledge that is required, the performance indicators 
specify the level of skill or knowledge. For example, the performance indicator for the writing competency 
stated above would be the following: 

Compose an original organized paragraph with; 
at least four sentences, 
the first word indented, 

a main idea, two or more supporting deuils, and a conclusion, and 

correct grammar, usage, capitalization, spelling, subject-verb agreement, verb tense, 
and punctuation. 

The content that will be taught in the Gve curriculum areas will need to be examined and specific 
competencies and performance indicators developed for each area. While the first four areas concern basic 
and life skills, the fifth area is focused on the atuinmcnt of academic knowledge. The development of 
competencies will be a useful process regardless of the types of skills and knowledge addressed in the 
program, since the final outcomes required for program completion will bCt clear and the competencies will 
help determine the types of assessment measures that arc appropriate. 

Identification of Paper-and-Pencil Measures 

Once the competencies and performance indicators for the five curriculum areas have been specified, the next 
step is to identify the types of testing or assessment procedures that will be used to certify participants' acqui- 
sition of skills and knowledge. The first type of testing procedure that will be considered is paper-and-pencil 
assessments. These assessments include standard objective tests such as multiple choice and supply-type 
questions (e.g.. fill-ins), and non-standard computer-adaptive tests. They also include essay tests, written 
reports, and design problems (Priestly, 1982). Paper-and-pencil assessments are adequate for measuring 
cognitive skills and factual knowledge, and usually are the least expensive techniques to use in large-scale 
assessments because they can be administered to large groups and scored manually or by machine. 

Computer-adaptive tests also utilize paper-and-pencil items, which are sequenced by computer and presented 
to the student. One feature of this type of assessment is the computer's ability to select items of specific levels 
of difficulty and present them in an order determined by the student's performance on previous items. This 
process is one whereby the computer customizes the test to each student by administering items that increase 
in difficulty until the student answers items incorrectly, then an easier item is administered. Item selection 
occurs spontaneously as the student takes the test. This approach is one that is frequently used in 
programmed learning contexts such as the military. The use of computer-adaptive testing in the public 
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education system has been limited in the past by the high cost of computers, but may become more prevalent 
with the availability of inexpensive hardware (Priestly, 1982). 

Paper-and-pencil assessments should be considered for certifying Pre-Military E)evelopment program 
participants' acquisition of skills and knowledge in two of the five curriculum areas: remedial basic skills 
and college-level academic knowledge. Both areas include the learning of cognitive skills and factual 
knowledge, and the use of paper-and-pencil measures is likely to be the most efficient assessment process for 
testing these skills and knowledge. 

Two options are possible concerning the use of paper-and-peucil measures: 1) the adoption of existing tests, 
or 2) the development of new tests. The certification process for the Pre-Military Development program may 
include one or both of these options, depending on the types of competencies that are to be assessed and the 
availability of existing instruments to measure the competencies. Once the competencies in the two 
curriculum areas have been determined, a review of existing paper-and*pencil measures should be undertaken. 
These measures should be examined to determine their reliability, validity, and appropriateness for measuring 
the competencies. If no appropriate measures exist, or if there are measures for only a subset of the 
competencies, then new paper-and-pencil measures should be developed (the process for development of new 
measures is discussed later in this section). 



Selection of Applied Performance Measures 

Another type of assessment that will be considered for certifying the completion of requirements in the Pre- 
Military Development program is applied performance assessment. Performance assessment is the process 
of gathering data by systematic observations for making decisions about an individual (Berk, 1986). Such 
assessment measures include actual performance assessments, simulations, observational assessments, and oral 
assessments. Some paper-and pencil assessments are included under the category of applied performance 
measures. Generally, these measures assess a skill in the context in which it is used in daily life. 

Actual performaiKe assessments include those techniques that aft administered in actual work or classroom 
settings, and which usually require actual performance of some kind. These tests provide the most realistic 
assessment of job-related competencies, but often are time-consuming and expensive to design, administer, 
and score. They may be used to test skills in the affective, cognitive, psychomotor, and perceptual domaia*.. 

Simulations are proxies for actual performance tests and are used in situations in which such tests are 
impractical because of their cost, danger, the serious consequences of mistakes, or the impossibility of 
arranging actual performance situations. These types of tests provide less direct measures of job-related skills 
and behaviors than actual performance tests, but arc more direct than papcr-and-pencil objective tests. In 
additiom, simulations generally allow the assessor to control most of the variables in the testing situation, to 
standardi;^e the test across students and situations, to present the test in a realistic context, and to measure on- 
the-job behaviors and skills. Simulated performance tests and written simulations are included in this category 
of applied performance assessments. 

Observational assessments are used to score a student's performance in a controlled testing situation, as is 
the case when an assessor is watching the performance of someone who knows he or she is being watched 
and judged, or in a naturally occurring situation. In this circumstance, the individual usually is unaware that 
he or she is bej.ig observed for the purposes of evaluation. Observational assessments arc useful for assessing 
performance or behaviors that require subjective judgments, and that cannot be measured adequately by other, 
more objective types of tests. 
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Oral assessments require sorae kind of oral response from the student, must be administered on an individual 
or small-group basis, and must be scored during the administration (unless the response is being taped). The 
types of assessment techniques included in this category arc: interviews, oral examinations, and prepared 
presentations. Generally, the time and cost for using these techniques is relatively high and scoring is difficult 
to accomplish in a valid and reliable manner. However, oral assessments can be used to measure skills and 
behaviors, such as speaking skills, which cannot be measured adequately by other techniques (Pi' '*^'f, 1982). 

Applied performance assessments should be considered for certifying Pre-Military Development program 
participants' acquisition of skills and knowledge in three of the curriculum areas: life copingAvork/job 
keeping skills; personal health information; and leadership and team participation skills. The skills in these 
areas are ones that cannot easily be assessed though a paper-and-pencil exercise, since an accurate assessment 
of a participant's attainment of the skills will most likely require his or her demonstration through an actual 
or simulated performance. For example, work related or job keeping skills such as one*s ability to conduct 
a successful interview can best be measured through an actual performance assessment. A participant's ability 
to exert leadership skills could be measured through a simulation. 

The process for detennining the final assessment strategies for measuring the skills in the three curriculum 
areas should follow the procedures described previously. Once the competencies and performance indicators 
for each of the areas are identiOed, a determiiution needs to be made as to what are the most appropriate (in 
terms of face validity) and cost effective methods for assessing participants' attainment of each competency. 
In some instances, one or more applied assessment techniques may be applicable; in others, a paper-and-pencil 
test may be sufficient. The final choice of assessment techniques will be made to achieve a balance between 
cost and appropriateness. 



Development of Measures, 
Documentation Procedures and Staff Training 

The development of the Pre-Military Development program's certification system will require the design of 
new assessment measures (both pa per-and -pencil and applied performance), as described previously. This 
design process should include the implementation of the following procedures: 

1. Description of the assessment method for each competency that is to be certiOed; 

2. Development of prototype items to illustrate the standards of the specification; 

3. Development of guidelines for scoring each item in the assessments; 

4. Specification of the content knowledge or skills that are to be assessed by items, 
such that the range of possible accurate responses is listed; and 

5. Determination of equipment or resources that will be used in the assessment procedures; 

6. Field test of assessment items; and 

7. Revision of items based on the results of the field test. 



In addition to the development of procedures for new assessment measures, consideration must be given to 
the design of the overall system for managing the certification process. Once the competencies, performance 



indicators, and assessment procedures have been speciGed, manuals need to be prepared that document all 
of the above information. These manuals will become the operational documents for implementing the 
certification procedures. 

The criteria for selecting staff and the development of a staff training program also need to be considered. 
Staff who administer the certification progress should possess, at a minimum, a bachelor's degree. They also 
should be able to demonstrate the competencies required by the program. 

A staff training program should be developed in which program staff can receive both initial and ongoing 
training in the conduct of the assessment processes. This training should include instrtiction in the 
administration and scoring of assessment items, as well as a process for assuring reliability among staff in 
their use of the assessment procedures. The csUblishment of an ongoing monitoring system is particularly 
critical when certification procedures involve the use of applied performance assessments. Such a system will 
help to assure the implementation of a high quality assessment and certification system. 

High School Diploma Certification Programs 

The final section of this paper describes two options that can be used by the Pre-Miliury Development 
program for awarding participants a high school diploma. The first is the External High School Diploma 
Program, a competency-based alternative high school diploma program that was validated by the U.S. Office 
of Education's Joint Dissemination Review Panel and has been disseminated nationally since 1979 (see 
Alampresc. 1979, Appendix A). Originally developed by the Syracuse Research Corporation (Syracuse. New 
York) with funding from the New York Stotc Education Department, this program was conceived as an 
alternative to the GED that assesses the basic and life skills needed by adults to funclion successfully in 
society. The program uses a variety of applied performance measures to assess 64 generalized life skill 
competencies and an individualized competency in one of three areas: occupational skills, academic skills, 
or individualized skills such as artistic ability. The list of the 64'life skill competencies and their performance 
indicators are presented in Appendix A. 

This program is an assessment process that does not include direct instruction. Rather, adults wishing to earn 
a high school diploma enter the program and participate in a diagnostic process in which their strengths and 
weaknesses in the program's competencies arc assessed. Once an adult^s weaknesses have been identified, 
he or she is advised to participate in remedial instraction. Upon completing this process, the adult returns 
to the program and enters the final assessment phase in which be or she is given the opportunity to 
demonstrate the required 64 generalized life skill competencies and an individualized competency. Upon 100 
percent demonstration of the competencies, the adult is awarded a regular high school diploma by the school 
district or state in which the program is operating. 

The External High School Diploma would be an appropriate option for inclusion in the Pre-Military 
Development program because its content (e.g., basic skills; life coping/work/job keeping skills; and personal 
health information) match that which will be taught in the Pre-Military program. Also, the applied 
performance assessment methodology utilized in the Exteraal Diploma Program will complement the 
assessment procedures that are proposed for the Pre-Military program. Pre-Military program participants 
would be able to work on both program's requirements simultaneously. The External Diploma Program 
currently is being disseminated by the American Council on Education in Washington, D.C, 

The second option for high school certification is the Adult High School Credit Diploma Program that was 
developed by the Connecticut Department of Education (see Appendix B for an overview of the program), 
r^rticipants in this program are awarded a regular high school diploma for their completion of 20 adult 
education credits. These credits are earned by completing courses in English. Mathematics, Social Studies, 
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Science, and Vocational/Art, as well as electives. The electives can include independent study projects or 
the receipt of credit for experiential learning. 

The Adult Credit Diploma Program includes both procedures for assigning credit and an instructional 
component that covers academic subjects as well as life skills. The program, which is available from the 
Connecticut Department of Education, Bureau of Adult Education, could be adapted for use in the Pre- 
Military Development program by revising the credit requirements to match those that arc operational in the 
state of Mississippi. 

Summary 

This paper has described procedures for esUblishing a certiflcation process for documenting Prc-Military 
Development program participants' attainment of the skills and knowledge required by the program. The 
certification process includes the specification of competencies for each of the content areas addressed by the 
program, as well as the use of stote-of-thc-art assessment techniques to certify participants' skills. In addition, 
two options are presented for incorporating an adult high school diploma credentialing process into the Pre- 
MiiiUry Development program. The inclusion of such a process will help to ensure that program participants 
earn a high school diploma as part of their program experience. 



Ms. Judy Alamprcse is currcnlly Director, Educalion and Training Groups at Cosmos Corporation in Washington, D.C. 
She directed the research, development and operation of the External High School Diploma Program, a competency-based 
assessment system for adults. Ms. AJamprese has worked in the area of program evaluation and policy development. 
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EXTERNAL HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA PROGRAM 
COMPETENCIES AND DESCRIPTION 



LIST OF GENERALIZED LITE SKILLS MINIMDM CCMPETENCIES 



NEW YORK STATE EXTERNAL HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA PROGRAM 
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NEW YORK STATE EXTERNAL HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA PROGRAM 
GENERALIZED LIFE SKILLS MINIMUM COMPETENCIES 



COMPETENCIES 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 



Communication 

The candldace will b« able to: 
1. Read 



2. Listen 



3 . View 



4. Write 



1.1 Identify the following elements from 

e factual newspaper or magazine article: 

a) main Idea; 

b) supporting details; 

c) stated conclusion; 

d) lnference<s) • 

1.2 Identify appropriate information from 
other written materials such as leases, 
warrantiea, maps, classified ads, and/or 
sets of directions. 

2.1 Identify, given a taped presentation: 

a) naln idea; 

b) supporting detalKs) ; 

c) stated conclusion; 

d) Inf erence<s) ; 

e) fact and opinion. 

2.2 Identify and describe elements of inflec- 
tion and bias used to manipulate the 
llstaner, given a taped presentation. 

3.1 Identify and describe elements used to 
affect the viewer, given visual stimuli. 

3*2 Identify elements of non-verbal communi- 
cation, given visual stimuli. 

3*3 State inference(s) deduced from viewing 
captlonless materials. 

4.1 Compose an original organized written 
paragraph with: 

a) at least four sentences; 

b) the first word indented; 

c) a main idea, two or more items of 

supporting detail, and a conclusion; 

d) correct grammar, usage, capitalization, 

spelling, subject-verb agreement, verb 
tense, and punctuation. 

4.2 Write sequential instructions consisting 
of at least five steps to achieve a 
stated goal. 
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COMPETENCIES 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 



I* Comimlcatlon , conc. 
5* Speak 



5,1 Describe orally a selection Identified 
by ch« Aasesaaant Specialist. 



II • Computation 

The cicndldata vill ba able to: 
1. Compute whole numbers 



2. Ccspute decimals 



3« Compute percentages 



4. Compute and approximate 
area 



1.1 Add vhole nuabars with a mjiyiTntn^ of 
four addands* 

1.2 Subtract whole numbers. 

1.3 Multiply whole numbers using three 
digits by two digits. 

1.4 Divide: 

a) using a ona-dlglt divisor and round 

off answer; 

b) using a two<-diglt divisor, especially 

10, 12 or 52, and round off answer. 

2.1 Add dttclaals using at maximum four 
addends » soma of which may be whole * 
aumbars • 

2.2 Subtract decimals, one of which may be 
a whole number. 

2*3 Multiply decimals using at mJly^m^mt three 
digit decimal by two digit whole number 
factors* 

2.4 Divide a decimal by a whole number using: 

a) a one-digit divisor; 

b) a two-digit divisor, especially 

10, 12 or 52. 

3.1 Compute to the nearest whole number, 
Che percent being between 1 and 99 » 
especially 1.5%, 7Z, or 12%. Round 
off answers. 

4.1 Compute area of a rectangle. 

4.2 Compute area of two adjacent rectangles* 
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COMPETENCIES 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 



IX. Computatlon t cont; 



5. Compute and escioACe 
dollars and cents 



Interpret charts ax^ 
graphs and/or scale 
drawings 

Make gross estimates 
(comparisons) from graphic 
representations using frac- 
tions and percentages 



5*1 Add, stibtract« multiply, and divide 
numbers represented by dollars and 
cents. Round off answers. 

5*2 Estimate cost of a group of Items. 

6.1 Draw a conclusion consistent with data 
presented, given a graph (bar« broken 
line, circle) or a scale drawing. 

7.1 Compare fractions (1/2. 1/3. 2/3, 1/4. 
3/4) and percentages (5Z, 25Z, 332, 50Z. 
75Z, 99Z, lOOZ) to graphic representations 
that depict them. 



III. Self -'Awareness 

A. Declslon-'Making 

1. Apply decision-making 
process 



1.1 Solve a problem, given a set of circum- 
stances, with the following steps: 

a) define problem; 

b) state three alternative solutions; 

c) state advantages and/or disadvantages 

of each alternative solution; 

d) choose and defend one solution. 



2. Identify own values 
and goals 

3. Identify own roles 



4. Identify own needs 



2.1 List or state one personal goal and a 
personal value. 

3.1 Name and describe own role in a family, 
the community, and in an occupation. 

4.1 List or state one example of a physical 
need and one example of an emotional 
need. 



B. Aesthetic Expression and 
Response 

1. Describe awareness of 
art in everyday living. 



4.2 Give an example of personal conflict due 
to differing needs and/or goals. 



1.1 Describe an item in relation to che 
following and why it is or is not 
pleasing: 

a) color; 

b) shape; 

c) design or pattern; 

d) material; 

e) use. 
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COMPETENCIES 



PERFORMANCE DfDICATORS 



III. Self -Avarencsa , cont. 



2. RcACt to or create an 
exhibit in an art 
gallery » amaew, or 
siiodlar exhibition 

3. React to a live per* 
formance (i.e.» concert, 
theatre, or lausical 
theatre) 



Identify the uses of 
susic to manipulate 
emotions 



2-1 



3,1 



4*1 



List or state tvo reactions to Item(s) 
viewed or created* 



Attend or participate in a live per- 
formance and: 

a) present proof of attendance or 

participation ; 

b) describe tha performance in terms 

of costumes, lighting, special 
effects, music, and performers; 

c) describe parts of the performance 

enjoyed most or least and explain 
why. 

Identify and describe an example of 
music used to generate or manipulate 
enotion, given a prepared tape. 



Health and Safety 

1. Exercise responsibili* 
ties for own health and 
that of family 



1*1 Describe or perform first aid techniques 

in cases of: 

a) shock; 

b) bleeding; 

c) stopped breathing; 

d) bums; 

e) poisoning; 

f ) fractures; 

g) choking* 



1.2 Identify and state or list ways to eliminate 
home hazards, given a checklist, particularly 

a) falls; 

b) fires; 

c) electrical accidents; 

d) poisonings. 

1.3 Identify medications that are icept in the 
home by listing or stating: 

a) the information contained on a 

prescription medicine label; 

b) the information contained on a non- 

prescription medicine label; 

c) two safety measures for use and storage 

of medicines. 
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COMPETENCIES 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 



III. Self -Awareness, cone. 



1.4 State or list the five facts that mu3t 
be included in an emergency telephone 
report: 

a) nmmm the exoergency and request help; 

b) give ovQ name and spell it; 

c) give phone number; 

d) give location of esiergency; 

e) hang up phone last. 

1.5 Identify methods of family planning by 
stating or listing: 

a) the names of three methods; 

b) one advantage and one disadvantage 

for each method. 

1.6 Identify the relationship between 
nutrition and disease by stating or 
listing: 

a) one food from each of the four basic 

food groups; 

b) the essential nutrients found in food. 

1.7 State or list conditions or diseases that 
might result from poor, nutrition. 

1.8 State or list ways to prevent the spread 
of disease through food and water. 



a) stress; 

b) anxiety; 

c) depression. 

2.2 State or list one negative physical effect 
of one of the following on an individual: 

a) cigarettes; 

b) alcohol; 

c) drugs. 

2.3 State or list two local resources that 
offer assistance for major health threats. 



2. Identify negative 
effects of major 
health threats 



2.1 



State or list one negative physical and 
one negative psychological effect of one 
of th« following on the individual: 
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PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 



III. Self -Awareness » coat. 



3* State preventative 
techniques, symptoms* 
and causes of major 
diacasa 



3.1 State or list: 

a) five of the warning signs of cancer; 

b) one step in the early detection of 

cancer* 



3*2 State or list: 

a) three warning signs of heart attack; 

b) three ways to lower the risk of heart 

attack; 

c) one way to aid a heart-attack victim. 



3*3 State or list causes, symptoms, and 
treatment of gonprrhea and syphilis* 



IV. Social Awareness 

The candidate will be able to: 

1* Collect information on 1*1 
cofflBunity resources 



1*2 



1.3 



2. Compare community 2.1 
resources 



Collect the folloving information on a 
legal, a social/recreational, and an 
educational coonunity resource: 

a) name and address of resource; 

b) service offered; 

c) phone nuabar* 

Collect the following information on 
a cultural/arts resource: 

a) name and addreas of resource; 

b) service offered; 

c) phone number* 

Collect the following information on an 
emergency and a medical service: 

a) name and address of resource; 

b) service offered; 

c) phone number* 

Compare two community resources t.hat 
offer similar services on the basis 
of the following information: 

a) physical location; 

b) service offered; 

c) cost; 

d) hours service is available. 
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COKPETENCIES 



PERFORMANCE INPICATORS 



IV. Social Awareness 

3. Use comminlty resources 



Locacft geographlc&l places/ 
names on a map 



£scliaa;.e time and discance 



State contributions of 
different cultures to 
American life 



3.1 Report on the use of a coommnity 
raaource selected on the basis of 
Intarast or need by: 

a) explaining servica offered by 

resource ; 

b) evaluating services xised. 



3.2 



Present proof of use of a coiomunlty 
resource by presenting one of the 
follovlng types of documentation: 

a) asnbership card; 

b) bill for services; 

c) copy of records; 

d) signed confirmation of attendance 

or participation; 

e) photographs, movies or slides; 

f) tape recording; 

g) other similar evidence. 



4.1 Locate (by pointing out on a map) places 
currently cited in mass media (national/ 
international, cities/countries). 



A. 2 



5.1 



6.1 



Locate (by pointing 
places of Interest. 



>ut on a map) local 



Kstlaate and record time and distance 
froB a stated location to one of follow- 
ing: 

a) work; 

b) a coBBiunlty resource; 

c) a social or cultural resource; 

d) a hospital/fire department/police 

station; 

e) other appropriate categories. 

Lis:: or state the name of one contribution 
from two different cultures in the follow- 
ing categories: 

a) dress; 

b) food; 

c) arts; 

d) government ; 

e) religion; 

f) occupations; 

g) values; 

h) other appropriate categories. 
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COMPKTENCIES 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 



IV. Social Awareness , cone. 



7. Use history (past events) 
In making decisions and/or 
plans 



7.1 



State one decision, experience, or event 
In the past and describe how It has 
affected a corrent personal decision. 



7.2 State one decision, experience or event 
in the past axid how It has affected a 
current public decision. 



a) voting in most recent election, 

prliaary, or referendum; 

b) petition to government; 

c) political campaign Involvement 

(minimal involvement allowed) ; 

d) observation of a governing body in 

session (local, state, or national); 

e) letter to a local, state, or national 

official about a policy issue; 

f) jury duty participation; 

g) other appropriate participation. 

8.2 Identify representatives at local, state, 
and national levels of government. 

8.3 State or list one circtmistance under 
which a given civil right may be exercised 

or Jeopardized as reported in a news article. 

8.4 State or list an individual's rights con- 
cerning: 

a) arrest; 

b) questioning or search. 

8.5 State or list how to obtain counsel and 
when it is appropriate. 



8. Exercise rights and 
responsibilities of 
citizenship 



8.1 



Present proof of participation in the 
process of governnant by documenting one 
of the following: 



9. Fimction within a group 



9.1 



Participate in a group. State how an 
individual's behavior can affect a group. 



10. State the effects of one 
group on another group 



10.1 



State how one group of people who are 
formally organized affect another group 
of formally organized people. 
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COMPETENCIES 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 



Consumer Awareness 



The candidate will be able to: 

1. Apply decision-aakiixg 
process (to comparative 

shopping) 

2. Obtain and list sources of 
consumer Information 

3. DlstingTiish between fact 
and opinion In everyday 
conauaer practices 

4. Initiate the process for 
registering a consuaer 
complaint regarding goods 
and/or services 

s. Identify and compare sources 
of consuaer credit In making 
a purchase decision 



1*1 Use declslon^-oaklng process In com- 
parative shopping to purchase goods 
and/or services* 

2*1 List two sources of consxaaer Informa- 
tion for the same product. 

3.1 Identify a fact and an opinion from 

reading a magazine ad or newspaper ad. 



4.1 Initiate a consumer complaint by filling 
out complaint form or by writing a com- 
plaint letter. 



5.1 Identify and compare two sources of 
consxmer credit by listing: 

two sources of credit to finance 

the the purchase; 
rate or amount of annual Interest 

from each credit source; 
collateral necessary; 
down payment demanded; 
time limit on loan and penalty for 
late payment. 



*) 

b) 

c) 
d) 
e) 



VI. Scientific Awareness 

The candidate will be able to: 

1. Read scale on standard 
measuring device 



2. Solve simple equations 

3. Convert measurements 



1.1 Read the measurement on three of the 
following: 

a) a ruler (English or metric units) ; 

b) thermometer (Fahrenheit or Celsius 

scale) ; 

c) liquid or dry measuring cup (English 

or metric units) ; 

d) oral themometer (Fahrenheit scale); 

e) weight scale (English or metric units) , 

2.1 Apply simple formulae, 

3.1 Make simple unit conversions of measure- 
ment within English units. 
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COMPETENCIES 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 



VI. Scientific Awareness , conC« 
4* Classify information 



5. State the relationship 
between the individual 
and the environment 



4.1 Group itens by some connnon denominator, 
such as cost, color, size, physical 
characteristics, location, services 
offered, observations, conclusions* 

^•1 State or list one specific way an 

individual can negatively affect his/ 
her environment, and how s/he can elimin- 
ate this. 

5.2 State or list one way the environment 
negatively affects an individual, and 
discuss measures an individual can take 
to control this* 



VII* Occupational Preparedness 

The candidate will be able to: 

1* Identify own vocational 
interests and aptitudes 



Locate and classify 
information about Job 
choices in local 
coBBtunity 



1*1 Complete Self -Directed Search (Holland) 
or Occupational Profile* 

1*2 State or list three occupations related 

to vocational interests and aptitudes, using 
SDS or Occupational Profile* 

2*1 List names, addresses, and telephone 

numbers of two public or private sources 
for Job information. 

2*2 Classify Jobs from a newspaper according 
to career fields. 



Compare various 
occupations 



4. Identify characteristics 
of a good worker 



3*1 



4*1 



Compare two similar Jobs by reporting 
the following information: 

a) salary; 

b) benefits; 

c) previously acquired skills, knowledge, 

experience; 

d) other factors* 

Complete self -rating on work skills 
checklist and state why five characteristics 
are important for a specific Job. 
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COMPETENCIES 



PERTORMANCE INPICATORS 



VII • Occupat loQal Preparedness ♦ cont^ 

5* Prepare portfolio for job 5.1 Select one appropriate job through 
application classified job ads and complete the 

folloving: 

a) state or list four questions about 

the Job that can be asked in an 
in<tuir7 (personal or telephone) : 

b) develop a resume: 

c) write a letter of application for 

the Job; 

d) fill out an application form. 

It out on a payroll stub: 
gross pay; 

federal withholding tax; 
Social Security; 
State withholding tax; 
health insurance; 
retirenent; 
union dues; 
net pay; 

other contributions. 



6. Define payroll deduction 6.1 Poin 

terms 

b) 
c) 
d) 
«> 
f) 
g) 
h) 
1) 



June 1978 
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P!tOGRAM AREA : ComptCencT Sufd Adtile Eduoclon, ExfrnAl High School Dlploaa Progran 

I. Proltct Tlcl«, Locaclon : Hw Tork Scact Exttmal Elfh School Oiplou Program, 

Syracusty H«v Tork 

II. Davlopad by : Excamal Hlfh School OlploM AssAsaaaac Scaff, Ragloaal Laimlng 

Sarvlca, a division of tha Syracusa Raaaarch Corporaciou (SRC) . The 
Syracuaa Raaaarch Corporacion Is an ladapatidane aoc-for-prof ic research 
orsaalxaclon ehavearad by cha Sducaclon Daparoaaac of cha Uolvarsiey 
of tha Seaea of H«v Torlc. 

III. Source and Laval of Funding : 

A* Davalopaant, field castla«, and laplamancaclon period: Iniclal avard of $73,351 in 
1972 fro« the Ford Foundstlou, and subse<|ttent awards (1973 to date) from the 
Division of Continuing Education of the Meir York Stat« Education Department. 
Federal Adult Education funds (H.91-230, Sect, 309) received from 1973 to i;78 for 
development, field testing. Implementation, trslnlng, and evaluation: $849,360. 
B. Continued implementation, refinement, training, and evaluation in 1978 to 1979. 
Federal Adult Education funds (PL91-230, Sect, 309) received from Division of 
Continuing Education, Hew York State Education Department: $171,268. 

IV. Program Development and Field Testing: 

The External Diploma Program (EDP> began with a grant from the Ford Fotindatioa 
in 1972. Under this grant a 30»member design group of administrators, teachers, 
counselors, students, businessmen, and labor leaders from a five-county area in 
Central New York, led by the SftC staff, designed seven generic areas of competence 
and developed guidelines for the program. 

In September 1973, with Hew York State Education Department special project 
funds, the SRC staff joined with a 14 person development group of Central 
Hew York secondary and post-secondary educators to identify the 64 generalized 
competencies and to begin to create an assessment system. 

During 1973 to 1976 the program was developed and field tested in Syracuse. 
In 1976 the State Education Department funded five assessment sites across Hew York 
State to replicate the External Diploma rrogram as it was modeled in Syracuse. 

During 1978 to 1979 the program being offered in six locations throughout 
Kcw York State and program development, evaluation, training, and assessment are 
being performed by the SRC staff in Syracuse* 

V. Brief Description of the Program: 

A. What is the New York State External High School Diploma Program? The External 
Diploma Program is an alternative high school credentialing program for adults 
who have acquired skills through their life experience and can demonstrate these 
skills in applied performance tests. Its objective is to provide adults with an 
assessment and credentialing process that is an alternative to traditiooal diploma 
programs such as the CED (General Educational Development). The assumption behind 
this program is that adults, through their life experiences, learn skills in a 
variety of traditional and non-traditional ways. To validate these skills It was 
necessary to develop a reliable and valid assessment process. In keeping vitn 
the program philosophy which maintains that assessment of competencies is most 
valid when the test environment is as close to reality as possible, the program 
was developed to enable adults to demonstrate their competencies through simulated 
adult life experiences. 

To earn a high school diploma in the EDP an adult must demonstrate with lOOZ 
accuracy 64 generalized conpetencles that pertain to daily life experiences (known 
as life skills) and a competency in a particular job, talent, or academic area 
(known as an Individualized competency) • 
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th« 64 generalized compecencies ere inclxided In che following seven generic 
arees of competence : coovunlceclon* cospucjicloat self^everenese, social evereness, 
consumer evereness » scientific evereness, end occupeclonel preperedness* Soae 
exeaples of co«peceacies ere: vrice e resuae, stece che concribuclons made by 
different cul cures co American life* compere sources of consumer credic in making 
a purchase decision, and locacs and classify Information about job choices in 
the local community* The indlTlduallzed competency may be in one of three skill 
areas: occupational, advanced academic, and special skill ♦ Some examples of 
occupetiooal sklllsare carpentry and clerk typUt; an example of e special skill 
is photography* 

This program has two phases: diagnosis (pre^test) and final assessment* 
1» Dla<mostlc phase (pre-test) : In the first phase the adult takes six diagnostic 
tests (instruments) which identify learning deficiencies that could prevent the 
edult from demonstrating the 64 life skill competencies and the individualized 
competency* These tests also help the edult to understand the program requirements* 
Once the diagnostic tests have been taken the program advisor explains the results 
to the adult* 

If the adult is deficient in math, reading, or vritlng the advisor prescribes 
the learning that is necessary for the edult to master these skills* The edvlsor 
also identifies the places in the comnity vhere the adult can. go to obtain the 
necessary learning* Such places Include the edult basic education program, a 
private tutor, or friends and family* 

Although the edvlsor provides the edult vlth information about learning 
resources the edult must contact the resource and make arrangements for the learning 
experience* When the edult believes the deficiencies are overcome, he/she takes a 
retest« Retesting Is not necessary for competencies other than the basic skills 
of math, reading, and vritlng* If the retest Is not satisfactory another learning 
prescription is given and the process is repeeted* 

2* Final Assessment: 
e* 64 Competencies ; Once the edult has satisfactorily completed the six 
diagnostic tests, he/she enters the essessment phese and works vlth an assessment 
specialist* 

The adult is assessed in the 64 competencies through en open testing technique. 
This technique consists of epplied performance tasks incorporating different 
situetlonal modes* Three tasks are take-home projects and two ere oral interviews. 
After the edult has completed eech of the three teke-home projects, he/she is 
given e test et the office by the essessor on key competencies from each of the 
projects* All of the tasks require en explicit understanding of the competencies 
to be dcmonstreted end continuous f eedbeck is given to the edult es he/she 
completes each task* During a period of what is called the Post*-Task Assessmeac 
an edult can demonstrate any of the generelized competencies that he/she did not 
demonstrate during essessment* The Post-Tesk Assessment continues until the 
adult has demonstrated, with lOOZ accuracy, ell required competencies* 
b» Individuelized Competency : In this phase the adult is required to demonstrate 
en occupetlonal skill, an advanced ecademic skill, or a specialized skill in a 
talent, hobby or interest eree* 

1 ) Occupational skill * An adult can demonstrate his/her skill in this area 
by having his/her employer verify that he/she hes worked setisfactorily at 
the same job for at leest one year* If the edult has worked less than one 
year e performance assessment of his/her skill is made by someone from che 
community who is experienced in thet perticuler occupetion. 



OR 



2) Advanced academic skill . An adult demotratratcs his/her skill in this 
area by presenting a portfolio containing acceptable evidence of his/her 
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•btllcy to do collcs«-l«v«l work. On« «Jca«pl« i« obcaiaias *cc«pc*bl« 
scores on tv?o scandardlxtd tests. This assessaent was developed in 
conjunccioa with Che edaissions directors fro* the Ceatrel Hew York area 
colleges. 

OR 

3 ) Special skills , Aa adult can dcaonstrate his/her skill ia this area in 
a performance assessmect conducted by a person fro« the cooBunity who is an 
expert in that skill. 

When the 64 generalized cooipetencies and the lodividualixed co«petency 
have been denanstrated and the work ha^^ been verified by another assessment 
specialist, the adult is awarded a regular high school diploma that is 
granted by a local school board. 

B. Intended BeneficUries t The External Diploma Program is designed to serve 
adults from a variety of backgrounds who have not taken advantage of other 
credentialing programs. Data collected on program participants reflect this 
diversity. Of the 1300 adults who were enrolled in the progrsa from October 1974 
through June 197S, 66Z were women and 34Z were men. Before entering the program 
the range of the last graae that they had completed was 8 to 12. Their median 
income was In the category of $8,000 to $15,000 a year (Source: Registration 
Forms). External Diploma program participants do not differ in sex distribution 
and prior education from participants in other credentialing programs such as 
the GED (data on average income are not available for GED participants). 

Since the External Diploxaa program was designed to serve the adult population, 
it is necessary to document the projected need for such a program. The 1970 
census figures showed that there were 5,344,393 adults residing in Mew Tork State 
who lack a high school diploma. In addition, approximately 25 percent of high 
school classes drop out each year before graduation. Since the average age of 
the population has '^een increasing it is likely that in the coming years the 
majority of adults without a high school diploma will be adults in the *age 
category of 35 to 65. 

C. Claims of Effectiveness ; The following claims are made for the New Tork 
State External High School Diploma Program: 

• The External Diploma Program has an older population of adult participants 
than does the GED program. 

• The External Diploma Program is a reliable assessment system. 

• The External Diploma Program is a valid assessment system. 

• The External Diploma Program is more successful in retaining program 
participants than is the GED program. 

• The External Diploma Program assists adults in identifying their 
deficiencies in basic skills so that they can obtain remedial help 
in order to demonstrate the life-ckill competencies necessary for 
graduation. 

• Program graduates, initially deficient, demonstrate an increase in 
basic skill competencies. 

D. Coats ; Table 1 presents the average costs of an External Diploma Program 
graduate. The costs were derived from the Information provided by the six 
external diploma assessment sites that are operating across Hew York State. 
Some donated space and materials are reflected in these figures. 

The installation costs ($486) reflect the cost for a program graduate 
during the first year of program operation, including staff training and 
material costs. Recurring costs are $450 a yeaff 
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Ic coses on Che Av«rag« $2500 p«r year Co educACt a scudtnc In ch« stcoadAry 
school syscsoi in Mcv York Stacs* This is flvs clmss mov chsa chs svsrsgs $450 
cose psr grsdiuics la ehs ExcenutI Oiploom Program, 

Adulcs «ac«r chc ExCdrasI Dlploou Program ac Che lOch grade Isvsl and 
complecs chs program is less chsn ons year's time. The average cost, chen^ Is 
$450 for Che Exceroel Diploma Program as compered to $5000 for 11th and 12ch 
grade regular high scSool compleclon * 
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E* Incerprecablllcy of che Measures ; Daca collecclon Included survey daca from 
a follow-up quesclonnalre of graduaces, daca from program records » and scandard- 
Ised cescs. The sources of data are described after each piece of evidence 
given for che claims of ef f ecclveness. 

The standardised tests chac vera used are che "Degrees of Reading Power" 
test and che R/EAL (Reading /Everyday Acclvltv in Life) • The scandards for the 
'•Degrees of Reading Pover'\ che Nev York Scace Regencs Compecency reading 
comprehension test, are presented In The Regents Competency Testing Program ; 
Informatl6n Brochure . Statistical estimates of reliability and validity for the 
R/EAL are found in the R/EAL Examiner's Manual > 

F. Credibility of Evidence ; The research design involved data from program 
participants and graduates from the six External Diploout assessment centers across 
Mew York State and a group of adults from the Syracuse area who had not received 
their high school diplomas. When available, data were presented from other hi^h 
school level credent lallng programs* The range of data utilised strengthens the 
evidence that the effects claimed are educationally meaningful. 

The program was developed in Syracuse, Hew York a comunity with a diversified 
population. This provided the opportunity for the demonstration of the program 
In a not-for-profit career and educational counseling agency, t^e Regional 
Learning Service, which is a division of the Syracuse Research Corporation. This 
is one of the first non-school based programs In the field of adolt education in 
New York State. 

For further field testing of the program, in 1976 the State Education Depart- 
ment funded five assessment sites across the state to determine whether the 
program was appropriate for a broad range of the population. The five sites, 
opened In February 1977, are located In Elmlra, Ogd ens burg, Troy, Ossining, and 
Elmont, Long Island. Since three of the sites were located in school districts 
and two in BOOKS, the field test also provided information on the viability of 
various administrative models. The Syracuse External Diploma staff trained and 
evaluated the staff of the five assessment sites and has continued to model the 
program and refine the process and materials based on the statewide field test 
findings . 

The field test experience has proved successful. Between March 1975 and 
April 1979, 1900 persons received high school diplomas through this program^ 
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Of chast, 436 persons graduACftd from cb.tt Syractuitt CanCttr* vhUa Cha flva 
assassmaac slcas hava gradxuiead a tocal of 1464 parsons* At of April 1979 
ovar 1200 parsoos ara camlng chair dlploua chrough this profraa* 

Tha data ucUlzad from prosras racords vara collacccd Initially by cha 
trained staff at each of tha assessment sites, and than analyxed by Judith 
Alaaprese, Director of Refinement and Evaluation for the External Diploma Program. 
The foHov^p survey was administered to statewide graduates by Ms* Alamprese in 
Syracuse* Dr* Paul Johnson* a consultant from Syracuse Uttlverslcy, assisted In 
the analysis of the data* The State Education Department's Bureau of Educational 
Testing analysed that data from the ''Degrees of Reading Power'* test* Data 
presented on other credenclallng programs were obtained from State Education 
Department reports* 

V* Evidence of Effectiveness; 

A* Evidence of Reliable. Meaningful Effects 

Claim 1: The External Diploma Program has an older population of &dult participants 
than does the GED program* 

The age distribution of the External Diploma participants reflects a significantly 
older population than is served by the GED (see Table 2)* Inspection of Table 2 reveals 
that S9Z of the External Diploma participants are over age 35 while 75Z of the CED 
participants are under 35* The modal age category for the External Diploma participants 
is 36*50, while the modal category for GED participants is 18-21* This evidence 
indicates that the External Diploma program is highly successful in serving older 
adults . 

Tilts X: Aa« Fro£ll« of Exc«rti«l Olplosa Frosraf 
Crs4uACM 4Ad CCD tvo%Tam tmzzicipmutn 
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• 969.34 0 <.001 



*Daca ptfts«nc«d for Exctnul Olploea Frogrui laclud« Inforaacloa 
on iCAC«wld« ira4uAC«i ai of July 1978. 

Daca praoancad for CtD profraa laduda lafonMClon on parclclpanci 
fro« cha icaca axclualva of Maw Tork Ctcy for cha 1973-76 ichool /aar. 

ClaljA 2: The External Diplooia Program is a reliable assessment system. 

The Crombach coefficient alpha was computed to determine the internal 
consistency reliabllicy of the 64 generalized competencies. Results of the reliabillcy 
analysis indicated a coefficient alpha of *82, suggesting that the 64 competencies 
were homogeneous or representative of a single trait of basic adult life skills* 



In the External Dlploina program trained assessment specialists evaluate evidence 
presented by program participants in order to certify their demonstration of the 6A 
generalized competencies* The evaluation criteria are expllcity stated in a series 
of program manuals that have been continually updated as the program has expanded and 
have been approved by the State Education Department. 

Inter- rater reliability of competency evaluations for statewide assessment 
specialises was established for the funding periods 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79 
(see Table 3) . 
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th« •valuation scaff fro« ch« Syracuse ccacar vlslctd each of cha £aseasmaac 
ceatars during cha spring of aach funding period. A random saapla of cha program 
parclclpaacs* porcf olios, which concain cha avldance presancad for cha demonacracion 
of all compacanciast was salaccad ac aach assessment site. The work of each assessment 
specialist at aach site was represented in chis group of portfolios. The Syracuse 
staff ladapandently evaluated a selection of competencies from 79 participants' 
portfolios. A standardized evaluation form was used for this process. Through chis 
procedure an Independent assessment of the generalized competencies was made by two 
raters. 

▲ total of 3360 participant responses was raced for the three funding periods. An 
averaga agreement of 89. 6Z was established aaoag the assesament specialists . The — 
decreased percent agreement during the third period can be attributed to staff turnover, 
a normal occurrence In state-fundad programs. These data give evidence that the 
possibility of assessment specialist bias In evaluating the demonstration of competencies 
is minimal and that there is inter-rater rellabUity among the assessment specialists 
in the evaluation of the generaU.ltad competencies. 



TABLE 3s Thr«« T««r CMpmrlsoA of Xat«rHUc«r lUXiablllcy 
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Claim 3: The External Diploma assessment system is valid. 

To enstare content validity In the development of the External Diploma assessment 
system, the SRC staff took as one of Its initial tasks the design of the seven generic 
areas of competence and a representative selection of competencies to measure aach of 
these areas. 

Tha 30-ttember design group chat met In 1972 formulated the model for the External 
Diploma program that emphasized two categories: Generalized Competencies and Individual- 
ized Competencies. 

After the program model had been outlined and the general areas of competence 
had been Identified, the task force of 14 developers was assembled to name the general- 
ized competencies. The 14 persons who were selected had a knowledge of the secondary 
level curricula, prior teaching or work experience with adult learners, a broad life 
experience, and the abillcy and prior experience in writing behavioral objectives. 
This group, which met for seven sessions for a total of 38 hours, drafted a set of 
competencies, which were then sent for review to a group of persons representing snail 
businesses. Industry, unions, school personnel and social agencies. A total of 38 
persons from this group attended two meetings and submicccd cheir wriccen commencs and 
Che racings of che compecencles Co che developers for refinemenc of che compecencies . 

Using che feedback from che developers and reaccion group che SRC scaff refined 
and rcwroce a second version of che compecencies. A final drafc of che compecencies 
was Chen amended and approved by che Regional Commie Cee for che Excemal Diploma, which 
acced as a "school board" for che diploma program. This 17-member commiccee, conslscing 
of repres en ca elves from local school districcs, labor and induscry, advised che SRC 
scaff md, wlch che Scace Educacion Deparcmcnc, monicored che developmenc of che 
essessmenc syscem. The Regional Commiccee reached unanimous agreemenc chac che 64 conpe- 
ccncies were represencacive of che domain of life skills chac an adulc needs Co funccion 
successfully in his/her life. The lisc of 64 conpeteacies was subraicced Co che ScaCe 
Educacion Departaenc for approval for \ise during che d'AvelopmenC^ti phase of the 
diploma program. 
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Claim 4: The Exccmai Diploma Program is ©ore successful tn retaining program 
parclclpfinca Chan is che GED program- 

The External Diploma process has proved co be an effective aicemacive because 
Che retention rate has remained high in comparison vlth that of th« GED, For the 
period from July 1977 through June 1978 the average retention rate for tha six E xternal 
Diploma assessment centers vas 73. 4Z (Basa N * 3969) compared vlth a rate of 45, 6Z 
(Base H - 11.902) for che GED program participants for the school year 1975'>76 (the 
GED data include statewide participants excluding the M«w York City area). Using a 
Chi square test, this difference was statistically significant at tht ,001 l«v«l. 

The 26, 6Z dropout rate tor the Excemal Diplotaa Program wa« based on thoa« program 
participants who had not been engaged actively in either the diagnostic or tha assess* 
ment phase for a period of at least six months. 

These data on program retention Indicate that the External Diploma assessment 
process maintains the initial Interest and motivation of adult participants to a greater 
degree than does the GED program. (Data sources: External Diploma Center Final 
Reports; Evaluation of the State Funded High School Equivalency Preparation Program : 
1975-76 School Year) • 

Claim 5: The External Diploma program assists adui ts in identifying their deficiencies 
in basic skills so that they can obtain remedial help in order to demonstrate 
the life skill competencies necessary for graduation. 

It is claimed that through participation in the External Diploma program the basic 
skill deficiencies of the participants are identified so that they can obtain the 
necessary learning to demonstrate the required competencies. To demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of the diploma program, subj ects without a high school diploma from the Syracuse 
area were asked to participate, on an experimental basis, in part of the final assessment 
phase of the program. Eighteen adults (six males and twelve females) who matched 
recent External Diploma program graduates In age, sex, race, and prior level of 
education were selected from a group who responded. The External Diploma graduates 
were selected on the basis of the similarity of their demographic characteristics to 
control subjects. 

These subjects, who had no prior experience with the External Diploma Program, 
were asked to complete two tasks from the final assessment phase of the program. The 
two tasks, which together measured 19 competencies, were selected because they Included 
competencies from each of the seven basic and life skill areas. The tasks were 
administered to che control subjects under the s^^e conditions as they had been 
administered to the program participants. The f rformance of the control group was 
compared with their matched pairs from the program graduates, 

A t-test was used to compare the mean number of competencies demonstrated by 
experimental and control subjects. The results presented in Table 4 show that adults 
who had gone through the diat^nostlc and final assessment phases performed significantly 
better than a demographlcally similar group of adults who had participated in just the 
final assessment phase dealing with the demonstration of the generalized competencies . 
This evidence Indicates that the structure of the External Diploma program is successful 
in enabling an adult to receive a high school diploma. 
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Claim 6: Program graduaces, Inlclally deficlenc, demoascracfi an Increase in basic 
skill coapecencies. 

External Diploma program parcicipancs are diagnoaed in their basic skills (reading, 
mach, and wricing) when chev encer the program. The R/EAL is used Co diagnose reading. 
Three forms of the Math Diagnostic lastruaenc , de%'eioped by the SRC staff with three 
local secondary level math instructors, arc used to test math. The Writing Diagnostic 
Ins truaent t developed by the SRC staff with six secondary level English teachers, la 
used to ascertain ability to write a paragraph. 

If this pretesting reveals deficiencies, participants are directed to the community 
to utilize the available learning resources, such as adult basic eduction centers and 
private tutors, so chat they can obtain the necessary learning to pass a retest in the 
basic skills. 

Of che 428 adulcs who received diplomas from che Syracuse assessmenc center from 
^^arch 1975 through March 1979, 69X had to pursue some type of learning activity and pass 
a retest In at least one of che three instmmencs before they entered the final assess^ " 
ment phase . Presented in Tabla 5 is the distribution of graduates who required retests 
tn any number of the three diagnostic areas. Further, Che percent of graduates who 
retested in each of the areas was as follows: 40. 8Z in math, 27. 3Z in reading, and 
38Z in writing. Thus the data show that a substantial portion of the Syracuse center 
graduates increased their basic slcill compotencies as a result of participating in the 
total assessment procesa of che E:x'temal Diploma program. 
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A measure of reading mastery was established through the administration of the 
New York State Regents Competency Test, the "Degrees of Reading Power", to statewide 
External Diploma program participants. 

The "Degrees of Reading Power", a reading comprehension test, is designed to 
measure the understanding of meaning within- Individual sentences and the ability to 
derive meaning from related prose text with many sentences. The standard of mastery 
that has been set for the test Is the same as the level of difficulty of textbooks 
used by high school students. 

The test was administered at the six assessment centers across New York State 
by the assessment specialist to each External Diploma p'lrticipant who had completed 
the External Diploma Program between October 1978 and February 1979. A total of 131 
persons completed the teat. Of those who took the test, 911 reached the standard of 
reading comprehension that has been set by the Regents of the University of the Scate 
of New York. 

FoIIow-'Ud Evidence 

In order to determine the effect chat participation in the program has had on the 
graduates with regard to further educational experiences, occupational mobility and 
self-esteem, a follow-up questionnaire, containing both closed and open items, is sent 
to program graduates approximately 10 months after diplomas are awarded. Table 6 shows 
a selection of responses from the 387 graduate questionnaires that were returned as cc 
June 1978 (representing a response rate of 60%) . 
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The results Indicate chac graduates are caking seeps co furcher chclr education 
afcer receiving chelr diplomas and chac r.ne desire for more education Is frequeacly 
job-relaced, Craduaces report overviieiainglv an lacrease in self-esteem and Indicate 
chat cheir basic and Life skills have Increased as a resulc of parcicipaclag in che 
program. 

The qualicacive daca collecced In che follow-up scudy dranacicall portray che 
poslclve ef feces chac parclcipacion in che program has had on chc graduacea. Typical 
responses co che question 'Vhac vas che besc part of che program?" include: "the casks 
were enjoyable and I e:?perieaced real life slcuacions;" "being ac home and doing It 
ac my leisure;" "che encouragemenc chac I goc from everyone." 

These daca presenc a preliminary overview of che program ef feces. It Is postulated 
that these effects will be more dramatic after a longer period of cimc has elapsed from 
when the graduates have completed the program. It is not possible to compare these 
results with results of participac Ion in the GED and other credentialing programs since 
other programs do not collect similar data. 
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3. Generallzablllty : The Soctcrn^l Diploma Program has been replicated effectively 
in five sites In New York State and In che scates of Wisconsin and Maryland. Presented 
in Table 7 are key characteristics of the External Diploma field test sites. The Table 
Illustrates the variation in communlcy cype and population served, i^tany educators, both 
within and outside of Nov York State, have given their strong support Co the concept 
and practice of the program and have encouraged Its development. Former New York State 
Cotmaiss loner of Education Dr. Ewald 3. Nyquist, a pioneer In the development of external 
programs, gave the address at che first graduation ceremonies for the External Diploma 
Program. At that occasion be emphasized the importance of having alternatives such as 
the External Diploma program available to adults of all ages. Regent Emlyn Griffith, 
in his address ac chc Syracuse graduation ceremonies In 1977, expressed his hope chat 
the "program can be made available to adults across New York State," In discussing the 
role that the program has had In Wisconsin. Stace Adult Basic Educacion Supervisor 
Charlocce MarCin affirmed her support oc che program and her "parcicular Inccrest in how 
□uch che program means to the graduaces." 

Local communlcles have given scrong supporc co che program. Eight school boards 
In New York State, cwo hoards tn Wtsuonsln. and one in Maryland have agreed co award 
a local high school iiplocia co adults who successfully complece che program. 
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The New York Scace Education Departacnc a&s given tea full backing by funding ch€ 
program cor a period of six years. Tht Deparcmeac is nov supporting a bUl chat has 
been introduced into che New York Scace leglslacure Co provide funds for che scacewide 
expansion of chis prograjn. In addicion, che amended Adult Educacion Acc has changed 
Iddresses'*^ program co give prioricy to chree cunccloas. uhich chis program 

key factor in the success of the ueplication has bean the training thac precedes 
program implementation. All of che criceria for program admiaiscration and for the 
evaluation of che required competencies have been set forth explicitly in a series of 
program manuals. An Intense craining session Is required before the program can be 
implemented. To ensure that the program standards are universally Implemented, the 
bKi, and State Education Department staffs regularly monitor the performance of staff 
at each assessment site. 
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^- - Accrlbutlon of Effecca : Since ^dulcs voluncarlly choose co parciclpace in Che 
ch«lr°^L?^^ uTTi'"'?^''^: ^"bscancial number have been able co increase 

chelr basic skUls in order Co satisfy che requiremencs for program complecion is 
evidence of program success, 

Exc^r^^f^nrV °" ^™ participancs are noc available so chac che effeccs of che 

No o^r program cannor be compared wicb che cradicional adulc educacion syscem. 

No ocher daca from aon-cradiciooal progra^as exiscs for comparison, 

n<nfo°^"^'^P^ ' ^! training program, including manuals, is disseminated by che Ejccernal 
Diploma scaff ac che Syracuse Research Corporation. The manuals, necessary for program 
or«i»r»H t^'tlr External Diploma process and implementation. They have been 
prepared by the SRC scafi and have been .approved by the State Education Department. 
M.n.^!i"^M Generalized . ^3s«s-.:cnc Compecency E valu;.t ion Manual . Diagnostic 
""^T , °^ g^^'^^^^-J Assessmenc JLa.cerials. Rec ord-Kee.in« Manu al . 1^^^-^ 
individualized Compecencies Assessment Mar\usl. ' 
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Appendix 6 

Overview of the Adult High School Diploma Program 
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ADULT HIGH SCHOOL CREDIT DIFLOMf^ PROBHAM (AHS-CDP) 



BASIC COHPtMENTs 

A pr9%cribmd pUn to Mr/i d rtguir^ number of 4C4d9mic 4nd Mctiv^ 

Pf^IOUStY EMME9 CREOITS T1MN8FamMiL£? 

r#«, jii cr9^it9 •4rn9it prior to program •ntry mdx b9 tr^ntfrr^d. 

PAST tIFE SKILLS EXratlENCCS APPLICABLE? 

r#«, through documentation or demonstration 4S outlined in the 
Individualized Diplomat Program (IDP), s component of the Adult High School 
Credit Piploms Program. 

ENTHY LEVEL ASSESSnDIT USCBs 

a) Transriptt of prior earned credits. 

b) Reviett of prior experiential learning. 

c) CAPP Level Exit Tests. 

d) Additional testing for class entrance is a local option. 

e) Level P TAX Reading Test used for entrance into the Competency-Based 
Curriculum Packets mhich are an IDP option. 



THE STUDENT 



ENTRY AG£il?ESTRICTiaNBt 

Is at least 16 years old, does not hold a high school diploma, and is no 
longer officially enrolled in high school. 

APPfNJPRIATC EMTRY LEVEL SKILLSmPE OF STUBEMTi 

a) Skills on at least a high school entry level (CAPP Exit Level 233). 

b) Especially appropriate for'^persons mho neffd only a fern credits. 

c) Also beneficial for persons mith experiential learning. 



THE INSTRUCTION 



TYPE OFFERCB: 

a) Basic academic and elective classes mith a minimum of 48 hours of 
instruction per adult credit. 

b) Optional IBP tutor assisted Competency-Based Curriculum Packets. 

c) Preparation for documentation/demonstration of experiential learning. 

STUDENT TinE CfBiniTnENrs 

Varies depending on student background, needs, and the number of options 
offered by program. 

TYPE OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION NEEDEDs 

Teachers must be certified in the area they are teaching in addition to 
Adult Education Certification 11106. 



THE DIPLOMA 



RCQUIREflENTS: 

ninimum of 20 Adult Education Credits must be earned: 4 English, J ffath, 
J Social Studies (including i U.S. /American History), 2 Science, 
t {/ocational/Art, 7 Electives. 

AWARDED BY: 

Local Board of Education. 

ANY FEE? 

AAj. 11/90 8. hJov4k/J.R. Harrison 
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'tarn going to tell my ^end 
about this progiam when I get 
home. It has helped me with my 
weakness. Ilikeitsomuchtiist 
I havent missed home/ 



-Neal, Participant 
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LEARNING MODULES RECOMMENDATIONS 



Jorla Phllippi 



Background And Rationale 

The Univcisii, of Mississippi has been funded by the Sttte Occupational information Coordinating Committee 
to provide a model plan for prc-military development The University recognized the similarity between 
desired mental, moral and medical qualifications for both miliury and university student recruits. By working 
in partneiship with the miiiury, the University foresees mutually beneficial results for both institutions along 
with support for regional economic growth for states who would sponsor the proposed model program. 
Simply stated, the University model calls for the establishment of a residential Center for Prc-MiliUry 
Development for students who wish to enter the military, but were rejected due to initially non-qualifyii« 
scores on the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB). The program is designed for 
participants who are between the ages of 17 and 30; referral is by miliUry recruiters. The mission of such 
a center is to provide individualized remedial instruction, living and working skills, personal health 
enhancement, values clarification, responsibility, training and fifteen hours of freshman college level work. 
The program focus is to be workplace literacy. 

Published program goals sUte that participants will progress at their own pace to: 

• make a commitment to complete the course 

• earn a high school equivalency certificate, if needed 

• earn IS hours of freshman level college credit 

• participate in intensive living/working skills training 

• develop team skills and successfully live and work together as a team 

• develop leadership goals 



On April 15, 1990, the University of Mississippi opened a program pilot center for the Mississippi Army 
National Guard on the Mississippi Gulf Coast College campus at Perkinston, Mississippi. Funded by monies 
from the State of Mississippi JTPA, by September of last year the center boasted an enrollment of 40 
participants. Qasses have been designed for only 12 to 15 participants, so tiiat each sttident may receive 
individual attention and become a "contributing member** of the group. 

In an effort to select the most effective curriculum materials to enable participants to achieve the program's 
goals, the University of Mississippi commissioned Performance Plus Learning Consultants, Inc. (PPLC) to 
sttidy available resources and recommend appropriate materials. The information that follows is a description 
of the activities undertaken and the results of that study. 
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study Activities 



The following activities were cowlucted to gather information about project operations, participants and the 
appropriateness of available materials in order to formulate suggestions for instructional materials to be used 
in conjunction with the Pre-Military Development Program model: 

1. On October 7, 1990, PPLC Principal Investigator, Jorie Philippi, met with the Project Director, Dr. 
Jane Borne, and key project personnel to discuss the goals and current status of the pilot program. 
Program staff repoited that the participants were enthusiastic and that over the summer numbers of 
eniollces had far exceeded initial predictions. They noted that the current numbers of participants 
was somewhat lower (33), which was ascribed to the cyclical nature of program activities and the 
fact that it was an interim period between groups (or "classes") of eruollees. Arrangements also 
were made for visiting the residential pilot program to observe classes and interview program 
instructors and administrators at the site. 

2. On October 8, 1990, Jorie Philippi, accompanied by a key project staff member, visited the pilot 
program center on the campus of Mississippi Gulf Coast College at Perkinston, Mississippi. After 
touring center facilities, program site administrator Lin Harper was interviewed. She outlined the 
academic portion of program operations, noting that there were three instructors: two full-time 
instructors for Reading/Communications and Life COping Skills, and one half-time instructor for 
Mathematics. The Life Coping Skills instructor also serves as a tutor in reading arxi mathematics 
and is the £[iciiitator for the Plato lab. Tutoring in all three subjects was also available to 
participants, along with access to computer-delivered instruction on the Plato system through the 
mainframe at the University of Mississippi. Ms. Harper expressed a preference for computer-assisted 
instruction, but described dissatisfaction with the on-loan Josten's system being piloted with learners 
due to numerous inadequacies. These included the lack of in-depth comprehension instruction^ the 
childlike characters, slow response of programs to learner input, the time required to work through 
the materials, the minimal technical support from the company and the approximate $100,000 cost 
to be assumed if the project decided to adopt the system for use beyond the initial free demonstration 
period. Ms. Harper explained that other systems for delivering computer-assisted instruction were 
being explored, including the original military version of the U.S. Army's Job Skills Enhancement 
Program (JSEP) available on the Plato system. 

Ms. Harper stated that the paper-pencil instructional materials currently in use at the center were a 
collection of adult basic education texts, many from the Steck- Vaughn Publishing Company, as well 
as a variety of GED preparation books and the ARCO and Barron's ASVAB Study Guides. 
Participants are pre and posttested with the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE). According to 
Ms. Harper, participants' pretest scores range from low second grade to upper tenth grade levels, 
with the majority of scores falling in the seventh to ninth gnde range. The average reading grade 
level scaled score was reported to be 8.4; the exact average math score was unknown, but estimated 
to be slightly lower, at "about 7.5". 

Because of the range of participant entry-level abilities, a learning lab setting is being piloted as a 
major portion of instniction. Ms. Harper praised the professional competertcy of the instructors and 
their ability to facilitate learning in such a setting. She pointed out the importance of allowing 
instructors the freedom to choose and customize materials as their individual learning programs for 
participants. She recommended that instructors be given a menu of materials to select from or to 
create along with guidelines for the appropriate focus of content and instructional techniques. 

3. Following the meeting with Ms. Harper, Jorie Philippi conducted interviews with each of the 
instructots to determine the type of instnsctional activities and materials they were currently using 
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and/or alternative materials they would recommend for use with the program. The math instructor 
repotted that he used tcachcr-madc materials as the major source of math instruction. He described 
these as focusing on "scaled-down skills geared to passing the ASVAB and GED as needed." 
According to the math instructor, an analysis of the ARCO ASVAB Guidebook reveals that the pitp 
tests primarily conUin items that test ability with percents, decimals and fractions. Because he has 
only 30 classroom days with participants, who average 20 days of attendance, he has only 40 - 50 
hours of instructional contact time to assist learners with passing the ASVAB. He reported that a 
score of 31 is required for entrance mto the Natk>nal Guard and a score of 50 for full-time militery 
duty. In this amount of realistically available instructional time for preparing learners to pass the 
ASVAB, he is unable to address higher math skills, such as algebra, which also appear on the 
ASVAB test Since the required passing scores can be obtained without correct responses to the 
items requiring higher math skills, the instructor spends about eighty percent of instructional contact 
hours working to improve learners' skills with perccnts, decimals and fractiore, plus a small amount 
of instructional time with geometry skills. The instructor estimates that only ten percent or less of 
participants need remedial work (provided through tutoring) in whole number operations. 

The reading/communications instructor and the life coping skills instructor who tutors in the areas 
of basic skills both reported that they prefer to create a variety of individual learner plans and utilize 
teacher- made materials (worksheets) along with specific exercises from commercially available books 
for instruction. They reported that they "try to challenge everyone at some point of instruction." 
They estimate participant abilities in reading and communication to range from 5th to 10th grade 
levels. Writing usks were reported to be the most difficult for learners, many of whom are operating 
at an estimated 5th grade level and "can barely put sentences together." Grammar exercises were 
cited as particularly difficult lessons for learners to master. Traditional adult education texts are 
being used during the pilot program. Tnese were instructor Cavorites (reportedly preferred because 
they had previously been used successfully in instruction, the instructors were familiar with them and 
felt comfortable using them^ and they were available for use at the center). They included: 

504 Absolutely Essential Vocabulary Words (vocabulary exercises) 

Miliken, Building Comprehension. Levels 7-8-9 (stories followed by questions) 

Stcck-Vaugh, Champions of Change (biographies) 

Holt Rcinhart Winston (1980) The Reading Activities Handbook 

Ansco, English Alive 

Hayes School Publishing Company, Secondary Literature Series 
Ansco (1951), Reading Comprehension 

Educational Insights, Reading for Comprehension Series (packs of instructional cards), "Noting 
Deuils" and "Using Context Clues" 

Instruciois reported that for reading instruction they usually read a story or passage aloud in class, 
then directed leamcis to work independently and write answers to reading skill questions 
accompanying the story. This was followed by a whole group review of learners* answers. One 
instructor also mentioned using duplicated copies of pages from isolated lessons in the U.S. Army 
Basic Skills Education Program Reading Anthology and Exercise Modules (BSEP); she said that 
participants seemed to especially enjoy these "miliUry-oriented" reading lessons because they "looked 
like the kinds of materials the leameis expected to be using in their [military] service jobs." 
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Because the date of the on-site visit was the observation of a Sute holiday, Columbus Day, classes 
were operating on a limited basis to accomodate ad hoc cafeteria schedules for the participants in 
residence. For this reason, it was necessary to give instructor interviews priority over classroom 
observations and participant interviews during the minimal amount of time available for on-site visit 
activities. Several classes were observed briefly in math and life coping skills. General impressions 
were of students working with the above*mentioned materials in situations as instructors had 
described them, i.e., traditional instructional delivery divided between whole group instruction and 
independent work on exercises. 

4. PPLC investigator Jorie Philippi spent approximately 2 hours working through lessons in math, 
reading and writing on the available demonstration computer equipment system, Josten's Invest. 
Each terminal is equipped with a keyboard, a mouse and headset System access to particular subject 
skill lessons are only a vailaMe at certain times of the day, which limits the scheduling of participants 
to terminals. Results confirmed the comments made earlier in the visit by Ms. Harper, the project 
site administrator, and by the instructors. The music, cartoon characters and large print are not 
suitable for aduh learners. In addition, individual lessons put learners into a program loop that 
cannot be exited without completing the entire lesson. Explanations of math skills, while colorful 
and graphically appealing, are often not complete; the same is true for reading skills, although the 
characters (e.g., '*Zelda the Zoo-Keeper") are iiuppropriate for adult learners. Many of the reading 
screens contained multiple choice answer options to questions for which there are more than one 
correct response; however, the system only recognizes the authors' preselected response as correct, 
which is frustrating to an adult learner. The writing program works on the same premise as a spell 
checker or grammar checker. The lessons themselves do little to explain why certain rules and 
conveyances are used in standard English; rather it presents opportunities for high-risk learner 
situations in which learners author passages about topics, then have the passages scanned and 
"marked** by the computer for as many technical areas as the instructor or learner sets from the 
menu. 

5. On October 10, Jorie Philippi met with U.S. Army Mississippi National Guard Major Elton Beny 
in Jackson, Mississippi, to discuss the pilot program at the center and the Guard's perspective on the 
type of basic skills curriculum that would best provide skills required by guardsmen for competent 
performance of job tasks. Major Berry reported that the Mississippi National Guard has skill 
application requirements very similar to those of the regular U.S. Army. He referenced the recent 
purchase by the Mississippi National Guard of the U.S. Army's Biropean-based Basic Skills 
Education Program (6SEP) reading texts and future plans to purchase math texts &om the same 
system. These texts are currently being adopted for use by enlistees around the world (EFFORT 
Program) and provide instruction in basic skills through the vehicle of military materials via a 
functional context approach. The benefits of such a combined content-skills approach is that the 
specific applications of skills required for use with military materials and military job tasks are 
demonstrated and practice is provided in these applications for the learners. Because these 
applications for military job contexts differ from traditional skill applications used in an academic 
contexts, these texts shorten the period of time needed for effective skill mastery and are 
motivational for students because they illustrate specific situations in which the skills taught will be 
required for use. 

Major Berry also reported that the U.S. Army JSEP (computer-delivered) program was also being 
investigated for use by guardsmen for basic skills training that was military-related in content, llie 
JSEP program focuses more on discrete skills for use with specific military materials than on the 
BSEP strategic processing skills that each cognitive generalization and transfer from job-specific 
examples newly encountered military situations. JSEP does, however, provide another medium for 
instruction which is useful for leamers and instructors. JSEP (Job Skills Education Program) runs 
on the Plato system or CYBRIS system. 
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Additionally, Major Bcny expressed concern over drops in numbers of pre-military development 
center pilot participants and suggested that use of "green" materials such as BSEP and JSEP might 
be more appealing to program participants by implication of a more direct link to their goal of 
preparing for military enlistment. 

Following on-site visiution, PPLC investigator Jorie Philippi reviewed a variety of basic skills 
curriculum materials available fiom major publishers, of adult education instructional materials. 
Several computer-delivered instiuction systems were analyzed, with the following findings: 

BASE - skills related to specific jobs via survey check lists and cross-walking job 
descriptions fiom Dictionary of Occupational Titles listings from 1979; tests for Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles levels of academic skills performance; recommended for use with 
high school and vocational education, with minimal application to junior high level stt?dents. 
(Can be further cross-referenced to Army MOS needs by cross-walking 1979 DOT findings 
with current Army job descriptions.) No costs available without company sales person site 
visit. 

Conover System - competency-based; assessment and remediation lessons; utilizes word- 
pioblems approach to create work-related exercises for life skills and job skills in a number 
of occupational areas. Including management system and approximately 35 discs for each 
basic skills area, i.e., reading, math, communication, cost is approximately $5400 (plus 
additional hardware costs estimated to be approximately $40,000 for ten learner stations and 
a host). 

Pathfind Systems, Division of YES, Canada - designed to serve academic upgrading needs 
of adults and high school students; curriculum addresses five subject aieas in traditional 
academic basic skills remediation and life skills; not job-related; can only be purchased as 
a complete system with hardware and nunagemcnt service. No costs available without 
company salesperson site visit. 

EDL Learning 100 - focuses on remedial reading and communication skills for adults, grade 
levels 1.0 to 10.5; includes instniction in traditional academic basic skills for word attack, 
vocabulary development, reading conq)rehension, grammar and usage and listening skills; 
conuiie criterion-referenced tests; requires Tandy or other IBM compatible computer 
equipment. Hardware costs for one teacher management center and 10 learner stations are 
$38,000; courseware costs arc $25,000 for basic lessons plus up to $33,500 for 
supplemental lessons for various specific grade levels. 

Print instructional materials for adult basic education that were examined included publications from 
Cambridge, Prentice-Hall, Scott-Forcsman, Fearon, Janus, Quercus, PACE Learning Systems, 
Educational Design, McGraw Hill, Steck- Vaughn, New Reader's Press, Curriculum Associates and 
Dclu Systems (Voices for New Readers). These materials were all traditionally designed as 
exercises for remediating discrete basic skill applioitions for academic contexts and in no way 
appeared superior to those already available at the piloi site. (Catalogs are available from each 
publisher or from PPLC "analysis collection.") 
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Conclusions And Recommendations 



PPLC concludes the following from investigation activities: 

contact hours with participants is limited, averaging 40 - SO hours class time per subject, i.e., 
reading, math, life coping skills; 

participant program entry ability levels, as measured by the TABE, range from 2.0 to 10.5, with the 
majority of learners functioning between estimated grade levels of 7.5 and 9.0; 

instructors would prefer to prescribe and create materials to Ct individual learner's needs based on 
formal and informal diagnostic evidence and on their own professional abilities as instructors; they 
would like to have input into the materials to be made available to them for use during classes and 
tutoring sessions and would like guidelines for correlating traditional academic instructional materials 
with military job task skill applications to accomodate learners* specific pre-military development 
needs; 

pilot program design and program site administrator preferences indicate a desire for computer- 
assisted instruction to accompany classroom instruction; the academic remediation system that has 
been piloted at the sit, i.e. Josten's Invest, has been found unsuitable for use with this population; 

the Mississippi Army National Guard would like to see instruction provided that emphasizes the 
strategic processes for mastering those skill applications required for competent performance of 
military job tasks in order to prepare participants for successful armed service experiences; and 

instructioiuil materials for military-related and traditional academic skills that match the range of skill 
ability levels for the targeted program participants are available in both computer-delivered and 
paper-pencil media. 

Based on these conclusions, PPLC makes the following recommendations: 

1. Use a core of instructional materials that teach military-related applications of reading, math and 
writing skills. Such functional context materials will enhance transfer of skills to military job 
performance and provide motivation for training for future military career opportunities. Research 
. from the past fifty years (much of which was conducted with military trainees and enlistees) provides 
extensive evidence that applications of basic skills used in performance of job tasks differ from those 
used in performance of academic tasks; studies with military populations also indicate that the use 
of military materials to teach job-related applications of basic skills improves performance on 
standardized texts of generic (academic) basic skills. Reconmiended materials include a) Basic 
Skills Education Program (BSEP) Reading to Do. Reading to Leam> Reading Anthology. Generic 
Review and Career Management Field Mathematics, estimated to contain up to 800 hours of 
instruction; b) McFann-Gray Army Reading Series, estimated to contain up to 200 hours of 
instruction; and c) Job Skills Education Program (JSEP^ Military Plato Version, estimated to contain 
up to 300 hours of instruction. All of these materials are suitable for participants having ability 
levels from giade level 6.0 and up. Military-related materials would also better meet the program 
goals of the Mississippi Army National Guard and the U.S. Army, who will be the recipients of 
those participants who successfully complete program requirements. JSEP courseware is free 
because it was developed with Department of Defense monies; BSEP texts are priced at 
approximately $5 each, and McFann-Gray materials should be available for about the same price. 
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Use commcrcial-availtblc academic basic skills paper-pencil adult education materials, along with 
other comptttcr-dcliveied instniction available on the Plato to supplement the militerv-related core 
of instnictional materials. Providing instiuctois with a library of comprehensive materials containing 
lessons in key skill areas referenced on the Individual Education Plan, Uigeting a variety of potential 
participant ability levels, e.g. 2.0 - 103, with the majority of materials addressing the participants* 
high concentration range of grade levels 15 - 9.0. The list provided at the end of this chapter serves 
as an example to assist instructor in coordinating supplemental materials with skills taught in the 
military-related materials. Such a list of cross-references can be developed for any publishers 
materials and further coordinated with any software being used. Using the Pkto or CYBRIS system 
to deliver both JSEP military-related skilb lessons and to deliver supplemental academic basic skills 
lesson is the most cost-efifective way to incorporate computer-assisted instruction into the program. 
The Plato system offers a wide variety of generic basic skills programs targeting learners in the 
ability range of the program's population. 



3. Develop an Individual Education Plan GEP) for each participant, using an instmctor-leamcr contract 
format. This will eruble instructors to customize learning to meet the needs and ability levels of 
each participant. The EBP developed for the Pre-Military Development Center Program identifles 
both "enabling skills'* (e.g., decoding, whole number operations) and strategic processing skills that 
are used in performing typical military job tasks. Selecting speciGc military-related functional 
context materials and exercises, along with coordinated supplemental academic skill building 
exercises, to meet each learner's needs as listed on his or her lEP will provide a system of tailored 
instruction that enhances rapid improvement of prerequisite military job skills and life skills. 



Ms. Joric Philippi is currently Resident of Performance Plus Learning Consultants, Inc. in Springfield, Virginia. She was 
curriculum specialist at Big Bend Community College, European Division, where she coordinated an individualized Basic 
Skills Reading Program for 50,000 adult military service members annually in Europe. She is author of The Workplace 
Literacy Workbook, A Hands-On Guide for Program Development published by Simon and Schuster Workplace 
Resources, April 1991. 
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Sample Baaic Skilla Supplemental Resource list 
(Cambridge Adult Education/Prentice-Hall Regents Publications) 



SKILLS 
Alphabetizing 

Using Locator Words 

Skimming & Scannix3g 
Locating Facts 

Reading for Details 



Identifying Main Idea 
& Details 



Classifying by Category 
Making Comparisons 



Recognizing Relevant/ 
Irrelevant Information 



Drawing Conclusions 

Predicting Outcomes 
Making Decisions 



Sequencing Information 
by Time Order 



TITLES 

Mastering Spelling 
Power English 3-8 

Mastering Reading Comprehension 1 

Basic Reading Skills 

Basic ReadingSkills Workbook 

Basic Reading Skills 

Basic Reading Skills 

Mastering Reading Comprehension 1 

Basic Reading Skills 

Mastering Reading Comprehension 1 

Basic Reading Skills Woikbook 

Basic ReadingSkills 

Basic Reading Skills Workbook 

Mastering Reading Comprehension 1 

Basic Reading SKills 

Learn to Listen; Listen to Learn 

Leam to Listen: Listen to Learn 
React Interact 

Mastering Reading Comprehension 1 

React Interact 

Basic Reading Skills 

Basic Reading Skills Woiicbook 

Basic Reading Skills 
Basic Reading Skills Woiicbook 
Mastering Reading Comprehension 1 
React Interact 

React Interact 
Basic Reading Skills 

Basic Reading Skills 
React Interact 

Basic Reading SKills 

Mastering Reading Comprehension 1 

Leam to Listen; Listen to Leam 



Following Sequential 
Directions 



Leam to Listen: Listen to Leam 
Mastering Reading Comprehension 1 
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Reading Completed 
Fonns 

Reading Lists & Tables 

Reo^nizlng Cause/ 
Effect Relationships 

Prioritizing 
Problem Solving 
Recognizing Signal Words 

Using a Table of Contents 
Summarizing Inforaiatlon 

Using Correct Spellings 

Identifying Grammar 
Rules and Use 

Formulating Questions 

Entering Information 
onto Forms 

Counting Whole Numbers 

Sequencing Numbers 

Basic Whole Niamber 
Operations 

Decimal Expressions & 
Operations 

Percent Expressions & 
Operations 

Understanding Linear 
Measurement 

Converting Standard & 
Metric Measures 



Money Management 



Basic Reading SKllls 

Basic Reading SKllls Woikbook 

Mastering Reading Comprehension I 

Mastering ReadlngComprehension 1 
Learn to Usten; Listen to Learn 
React Interact 

React Interact 

React Interact 

Learn to Listen; Listen to Learn 

Understanding and Using English Grammar^ 2nd Ed. 

living in the Reader's Woiid 

React Interact 

Leam to listen; listen to Leam 
Power English 5-8 

Mastering Spelling 
Power English 5-8 

Mastering Grammar 1 
Power English 3-8 

UnderstanfJing and Using E^^^lish Grammar, 2nd Ed. 
Basic Reading SKllls 
Money Management 



Basic Skills with Math: A General Review 
Basic SKiDs with Whole Numbers 

Basic Skills with Whole Numbers 

Basic Skills with Whole Numbers 

Basic SKllls with Math: A General Review 

Basic Skills with Decimals and Percents 
Basic SKllls with Math: A General Review 

Basic Skills with Decimals and Percents 
Basic Skills with Math: A General Review 

Math Master 2 



Math Master 1 
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Rotinding Off Numbers 



Math Master 1 



Estimatlxig 



The High School Equivalency Exam Comprehensive 
Book 



Using Formulas 



Basic Skills with Math: A General Review 
Basic Skills with Decimals and Percents 



Multiple Step Calculations 



Basic Skills with Decimals and Percents 



GED Test Preparation 



The High School Equivalency Exam Comprehensive 
Book 



English as a Second 
La^uage 



Lcam to Listen; Listen to Lcam 

Understanding and Using EngUsh Grammar, 2nd Ed. 



« CCC Computer-Assisted Instruction Courses fnomTlie Reading Networic EglKnttalft for LMng and 
Worldng. and Math Conc*:p tft ti n d 1*=^^"^ also address all the skill areas listed above. These computer 
courses are Just three of the twenty-six available that run on several different hardware platforms. CCC. 
the Computer Curriculum Corporation, is a subsidiary of Simon A Schuster and a sister company to 
Cambridge and Prentice-Hall Regents. 



University of Mississippi - Pre-MUitary Development Center 
Recowmended CtaricLdum Materials 



Performance Plus Learning Consultants 
7869 Codlovhin Drive, SpringfleldL VA 22153 
(703) 455-1 735 FAX 703-455^5957 
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'I ^ink if you mart to /earn and 
know that you can pass ^ 
ASVAB to get into the armed 
forces, tfifs is the program to 
come go. 

• Erik, Participant 
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EMPLOYABILITY CERTIFICATION PROCESS 

Allen C. Jones 



Introduction 

One statement can be made about the future with absolute certainty: it will be different from today. Constant 
change is one of the most signiGcant aspects of the U.S. job market. Changes in the population, the 
introduction of new technology or business practices, and changes in the needs and tastes of the public 
continually alter the economy and affect employment in all occupations. The growth of the population has 
spurred the need for workers to provide more housing, medical care, education, and other services and goods. 
The use of new technology has both created and eliminated hundreds of thousands of jobs. The computer, 
for example, has given birth to an entire new group of occupations- programmers, systems analysts, peripheral 
equipment operators- while at the same time it has decreased the need for inventory clerks, bookkeepers, and 
other clerical workers. Changes in the way businesses arc organized and maiaged have had similar effects. 
For example, the use of centralized credit offices has reduced the need for credit managers in retail stores. 

Changes in population arc among the basic factors that will affect employment opportunities in the future. 
Three population trends that will affect future employment opportunities arc population growth, shifts in the 
age structure of the population, and movement of the population within the country. 

The population of the United States has increased throughout the 20th Century. However, the rate of growth 
(the size of annual increases) was declining until the "baby boom" after World War 11. During the 1960s, 
the rate of growth once again sUrted to decline. The census of 1990 is expected to show an increase to 
between 245 and 250 million. This is 11 percent plus higher than the 1978 level of 219 million. Continued 
growth will mean more people to provide with goods and services causing greater demand for workers in 
many industries. The effects of population growth on employment in various occupations will differ. The 
differences are accounted for in part by the age distribution of the future population. 

Because of the baby boom, the proportion of young people in the population was high in the 1970s. Through 
the 1980s, when these young adults began entering their prime work years, the proportion of the population 
between the ages of 25 and 44 began to swell. By 1990, neariy one-third of the population is expected to 
be in this age group. As a result of the relatively low number of births during the 1960s and eariy 1970s, 
the number of people between the ages of 14 and 24 will decline in the coming decade. 

The population shift to the South and West of the past 20 years is expected to continue and projections are 
that this will result in over half the population living in these areas in the 1990s. Such geographic shifts in 
the population will alter the demand for and supply of workers in local job markets. With more people 
looking for work in these areas, competition in many occupations will increase. 

The civilian labor force consists of people with jobs -wage and salary workers, self-employed workers, and 
unpaid family workers - and people looking for jobs - the unemployed. Through the late 1960s and the 
1970s, the number of people in the labor force grew tremendously because many people bom during the baby 
boom entered the job market, and more women sought jobs. In 1978, the civilian labor force totaled about 
100 million persons - 63.2 percent of the non-institutional population 16 years of age and over. 

The labor force continued to grow during the 1980s but at a slower rate. By 1990 about 119 million persons 
are now counted in the labor force - an 18.5 percent increase over the 1978 level. Contributing to this growth 
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was the expansion of the working age population and the continued rise in the proportion of women who 
work. The labor force grew more slowly between 1985 and 1990 than in the eariy 1980s. This slowdown 
resulted from a drop in the number of young people entering working age and less rapid growth of the 
participation rate of women. 

A larger labor force will mean more people looking for jobs. However, because of shifts in age structtiic, 
the employment outlook for many individuals will improve. As a result of the large number of young people 
who have entered the labor force in recent years, competition for many cntry-lcvcl jobs has been stiff and 
many young workers have been unemployed. As thc number of people between 16 and 24 - the ages when 
most people first enter the labor force - drops, competition for entry-level jobs should ease. The 24 to 44 
year old age group, those bom during the ''baby boom", will find jobs and gain woric experience. The whole 
economy should benefit since experienced workers gcncnlly are more productive and less likely to be 
unemployed. 

Employers always wish to hire the best qualified persons available. This docs not mean that they always 
choose those applicants who have the most education. However, individuals looking for a job should be 
aware that higher educational attainment of the labor force as a whole couW increase competition in many 
occupations. 

Employers have repeatedly been asked to determine the skills needed to be successful in the modem work 
place. Further, they have been asked to identify the generic skills and behaviors they, as employers, believe 
to be important across a broad range of business, service, and industrial sector jobs. The abilities and 
behaviors identified as necessary for success on any job will be presented in this report. 

According to a recent article in Business Week (September 19, 1988), more than three-quarters of this 
country's new employees through the year 2000 will have deficient verbal and writing skills. Most new jobs 
will require individuals who have good reading and writing skills, but fewer than one in four of the new 
employees will be able to function at the required levels. 

Further, Business Week states that the nation is facing a monumenUl mismatch between jobs and the ability 
of Americans to do them. Three forces arc combining to produce this gap in the skills the economy will 
require. First, technology is upgrading the work required in most jobs. Second, job growth will be mainly 
in high skill occupations. Most of these jobs will be in the service sector. Finally, the way in which work 
now is being organized requires a completely new set of skills. As companies shift from the old models of 
assembly-line production to Japanese-style work teams, employees will have to sharpen their communications 
skills. 

The evidence is ovenvhelming. Scores of business publications and research documents conclude that 
America is losing its competitive edge in a global economy. The reason: a work force unprepared for the 
changing work place. 

That's because technology is changing the work required in most jobs, and growth areas will be mainly in 
high skill occupations. The tools we use arc more complicated, each requiring more flexibility and more 
knowledge. In addition, we're changing the way work is organized, and requiring far more communications 
skills. 

Unfortunately, corporate America has been forced to spend $200 billion a year on training and retraining its 
work force, and at least $35 billion on remedial training. A third of Florida's small businesses say that their 
new workers usually needed some remedial training. Business and industry are demanding a more qualified 
work force. 
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General 



Our economic welfare depends upon a quality work force. To obtain a quality work force, the first step is 
to identify those factors that arc necessary for successful employment. That is, it is necessary to deOne more 
clearly what is meant by "employ ability." 

Employability skills can generally be describe as those activities and that knowledge which enables a person 
to adequately obuin a job. Moic simply, employability skiUs may also be considered to be techniques of 
getting a job. 

Work preparation must include development of the human or nontechnical skills one needs to function 
successfully in the work force. In general, employers want workers who arc reliable, self-confident, 
responsible, cooperative, ethical, and willing to leam. They want prospective employees to convey these 
qualities at the pre^mptoyment suge by showing interest in and enthusiasm for the job and by presenting 
positive appearances and attitudes. 

The FmpinYahilitY Skills Assessment Utcrature Review by Misscr and Pfistcr (1988) focused on three basic 
questions: (1) What variables are found to be related to successful performance in jobs? (2) What assessments 
have been used successfully to select applic4ints or to predict success on jobs? and (3) What assessments have 
been used in the behavioral, attitude, interpersonal, and teamwork areas? A sub-question focused on "what 
is occupational or job-related literacy?" Among their Ondings were that: 

(a) most occupations require a high level of basic skills; (b) the ability to use basic skills in problem solving 
on the job is important; (c) skills coiBidered important for one occupational area are often generalizable to 
other occupations; (d) interpersonal skills were the most generalizable across areas; (e) skills such as being 
adaptoble, ability to leam quickly, good work attinidcs and habits, interpersonal skills, problem-solving skills, 
and personal characteristics receive especially high ratings by employers; and (f) the importance of basic skills 
were ranked in one study as follows: speaking, writing, listening, reasoning, reading, math, and science. 

In Workplace Basics: The Skills Employers Want by Camevale, Gainer and Meltzer (1988), it was revealed 
that "employers want good basic academic skills and much more" . The academic skills comprise just the tip 
of the iceberg. They want emptoyees who have learned bow to leam, have good listening and oral 
communications skills, are good at problem-solving and creative thinking, have good self-esteem, arc 
motivated and able to set goals, arc interested in personal and career development, have interpersonal and 
negotiation skills, are good at team-work, have organizational effectiveness, and who can assume leadership 
roles. 

Under current law, the function of assessment for employability has been defined in the legislation as a 
proficiency-certification process. One obvious point to consider is the predominance of personal anributes 
in the highest rated skills. Personal attributes arc notoriously hard to measure. Among other problems, 
personal attributes can be easily faked. Assessment for employability is a phkcss that should assist young 
people to assess themselves . There should be no motivation to fake your own personal characteristics. 
However, recall that many young people do not even recognize the connection between skills acquired in 
school and employment. Further, the literature on self -evaluation - while not extensive - suggests that not 
all youth are capable of accurate self assessment. 



Results of Surveys 

A special committee of the Mississippi Economic Council surveyed 1,000 Mississippi business and industrial 
leaders who employ vocational and high school graduates. Mississippi's business and industrial leaders arc 
not satisfied with the educational preparedness of today's high school and vocational graduates. 
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They are, however, better satisfied with gn<tuates of the vocational pfognm than they are with the r^lar 
high school graduates who move immediately into the work force. Moat employeis responding to the survey 
icpoited that they are offering remedial education woric within their own boainess firms in an attempt to fill 
the education gap. 

The quality most often missing among both vocational and regular high school graduates, according to 
respondents, is the skill of conmiunicatioBa, especially the use of proper grammar. Conmmnication skills 
identified as lacking among graduates induded both written and oral communications, spelling, and listening. 
Respondents reported dieir finslratiofla with employees who cannot commnnicate adequately or correctly with 
oo-workers, supervisors, and customers. 

The second most prevalent deficiency among gtadnales was the lack of abUity to read with con^rehension. 
Too many vocational and high school gradoaies, the iciq[K»dcnta aaki, aie not able to read and undersund 
instructions. 

Other qualities most often lacking in vocational graduates, accosltif to bwineaa leaders participating in the 
survey, were self<steem, mathematical aUOa, depeaMlabilily, and m ot i vali o tt. Among regular high school 
gnduates, survey respondents dted pfoUema related to dependability, inchMli^g both a lack of k>yalty and 
a sense of the work ethfc. Mathematical aUIb and sctf^motivatiM weie ako idendficd as proUem areas. 

Employers of both groups reported that the moat tn^oitui aUUs tot their graduate labor force are reading 
with compreheaaion, communicationa, dependabiliqr, aad matheactkal akiUs. Half the participating 
employers expressed a apecific need for inqwoved gramattr amoi^ em ptoyec t . Ea^loyen of both vocational 
and school graduates called for im|mn^ tttinbig in reading, oca] aad written comnmnicatiom, and math. 

In summary, emptoyen responding to the MEC swty agree that they need workers who: 

Read with uflrierstinding. 

Write sentences with correct stnictuit, grammar, and spelliaig. 
Are dependable and loyal. 
Add, subtract, mult^ly, and divide, 
listen to and understand instructions. 
Understand the £ree enterprise system. 
Work well with others. 
Are punctual and show pride in their work* 
Are able to work with computers and word processors. 
In the Florida Employer Opinion Survey of April 1990, 

employers indicated that they were generally satisfied with vocationally specific preparation of workers 
inchiding entry-level and technical skill prqMntion. 

Florida employers indicated that they were less satisfied with the general educational preparation of workers, 
specifically reading, writing, and math skills. 
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Satisfaction levels are based on a numerical assignment of "2" to each satisfied response, 1 for each 
dissatisfied response. These assignments were ullied for each response and the tottl was divided by the toul 
number of responses in each query area to obuin a final "score". Responses that reflected "no opinion were 
not included. The results are listed below: 

Overall Education opinions -l-S^ 

Work force preparation 

Basic Skills -l-^'^ 

Job-related or associated skills -l-^O 

Communicative and interpersonal skills -1.71 

In November of 1987, Governor James J. Blanchard of Michigan appointed an Bmployability Skills Task 
Force and charged them wish identifying the generic skills and behaviors employers believed impoitant m the 
job market. This task force developed a list of 26 skills which were redefined into a list of 86 skills grouped 
under tiuee broad areas: Academic Skills, Personal Managemem Skills, and Teamwork Skills. The 86 skills 
were then placed into a questionnaire and sem to a representative sample of 7,500 employers in the sute of 
Michigan. 

The overall results demonstrated that the 86 skills were indeed considered important by the employers of tiie 
State When rated on a 4-poim scale (critical, highly needed, somewhat needed, and not needed), 40% of the 
skiKs received mean ratings higher than the "highly needed" category and 76% of the skills received ratings 
above the middle point on the scale. 

Of the seven highest rated skills, five were in the area of Personal Management and two in the area of 
Academic Skills. The Personal Management skUls related to being drug free, having honesty and integrity, 
showing respect for others, showing pride in one's work, and attendance and punctuality. Vm Academic 
Skills related to verbal communications on the job (paying attention to the peison speaking ?.nd following 
verbal directions). 

A group of policy makers, researchers, employers, tiaining and educational service provideis and their 
customers in Michigan were interviewed. The responses were organized into 20 separate groups. By far tiie 
most common skill mentioned (19 of die 20 interview groups) was "basic literacy skills" including reading, 
writing, math and comprehension. Computer skills, computer literacy, and computer experience was ti.\e 
second most often identified skill. Major discussion (17 out of 20) centered on essemial behavior and 
attitudina! skills such as work etiiic, time and attendance, punctuality, flexibility and adaptability, 
understanding the new world of work, life-long learning, ability to follow direction, accepting the reality of 
a constantly changing worid of work, and individual motivation. 

Communication skills (cited by 16 of the 20 groups) were described as both written and oral. Workcre need 
to have the ability to use language effectively to communicate and share ideas. 

Self-esteem and self-confidence were cited as integral in the work environmem, in effectively communicating 
ideas, and seeking and finding a job. These all are related to effective interpereonal skills. Individuals need 
to be able to work with other people. Teamwork, people skills, participatory management were examples 
often used when interpereonal skills were mentioned. Thirteen of tiic 20 groups cited interpersonal skills as 
very important. 

Specific job skills, as discussed by one-half of the groups, were not as important as basic literacy, attitudinal 
and interpersonal skills. Most employers explained that if workers were equipped with the basics, specific 
job skills could be taught on Uic job. 
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Not surprising was the fact that the problem most often observed (cited by all 20 groups) was the lack of 
appropnate behavioral and attitudinal skills. Lack of motivation, punctuality, flexibilitv and adapUbility, 
resentment of supervision, inability to follow directions and an unrealistic perception of options were recurring 
themes. 

Michigan cmployeis across industries, from both Urge and small businesses, agreed that the following skills 
and behaviors are among those needed in their employees: Academic such as oral and written 
commumcation, reading, basic mathematical computation and problem solving; Personal ManagemenL such 
as responsibility, integrity, dependability, respect for others, enthusiasm and pride in work; and Teamwork 
such as communicating and working cooperatively with others, working effectively within the organization! 
and being receptive to improved ways of working. 

In a recent survey of professional managers, listed below arc the Qfteen most mentioned reasons for not hiring 
job seekers. (Given in rank order) ^ 



1 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



Poor appearance (not dressed property, poorly groomed) 
Acting like a know-it-all 

Can*t express one's self clearly; poor voice, diction, grammar 
Lack of planning for the work; no purposes or goals 
Lack of confidence or poise 
No interest or enthusiasm for the job 
Not active in school extra-curricular programs 
Interested only in the best dollar offer 
Poor school record 
Unwilling to start at the bottom 
Makes excuses, hedges on unfavorable record 
No tact 

13. Not mature 

14. No curiosity about the job 

15. Critical of past employers 



Conclusions 

!wo tn'^r ^'"""^r ""r^"" """"^"^^^ '^"'^^ ^^"P^"""^ ^^^^^'^ '"^^'^ fi'^<' new jobs that being 
TJ JVr . -^l^-^^^S^- ^^^^ ^P-'tant is whether an individual possesses a sufficient 

range of skills and attitudes to be able to take advantage of lifers economic, social, and ^e^onal opportuniti^ 
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while mainteining a flexible outlook. Wbat matters is whether the skills people possess arc broad and 
"portable" - that is, applicable to many jobs, not just one. 

In addition to the steady increase in the number of jobs requiring higher skill levels, the content of all jobs, 
including those at the low end, will require significantly higher language, math, and reasoning skills in the 
future than they do now, accoiding to the U.S. Department of Labor. While this is especially true in technical 
or managerial occupations, it is also true in those fast-growing occupations that traditionally have required 
only modest educational atuinment, such as service, sales, or clerical jobs. Since there will be very few net 
new jobs in the traditionally low-skilled occupations (laboreis, etc.), these service-related jobs will become 
the "least skilled" new jobs of the future - even though they are 6r from unskilled jobs. Furthermore, we 
can expect the pressure for skill upgrading in the service-related jobs to increase, as industries in this sector 
strive to overcome their lagging productivity. 

Today, there arc almost as many assessment systems as there are piograms, and few are designed to address 
the broad range of skills required by our emerging economy. The system must be driven by each individual's 
skill needs in each of the categories included in the definition of "work-readiness," not by mandates or 
eligibility requirements of programs that currently exist. 

In principle, employment tests are designed to measure the aptitudes, skills, and experience needed to 
accepuWy pcrfonn the duties of position that is to be filled. The idea behind the test is not only to 
distinguish between applicants who have the required abilities and those who do not, but also to select those 
who are best qualified in a lesser degree. Applicants who receive the highest scores on the pre-employment 
tests have the best chance of getting the jobs they want. 

There arc various types of examinations. Some tests measure aptitude - the ability to learn how to perform 
the duties of a position. These tests are used for positions that do not require previous specialized training 
or experience. Aptitude tests select the peisons who have the characteristics known to be related to success 
on the job. A good example is the dexterity test in whidf the applicants copy a pattern of dots in squares 
by pricking pinholes in smaller squares. The ability to do this extremely delicate work accurately and well 
is valuable in jobs that require the assembling of fine mechanical equipment; it is also related to success in 
training for drafting positions. 

Examples of other aptitude tests are: (1) the checking test use for clerical positions; (2) tests of reasoning 
ability, used in combination with other tests, for positions requiring alert menul processes and the use of good 
judgment; and (3) tests on undersunding mechanical movements - an ability needed in various trades. 

Other tests measure achievement in certain fields, such as physics, or other sciences. Still others measure 
skills, for example, skill in shorthand. 

There is considerable criticism of the wide-spread use of written tests in selecting and promoung employees. 
No one commercially produced employment lest will cover all skills needed. They can, however, be modified 
to indicate the skills sought by the employer. 

It was not the intent of the writer to identify specific skills associated with individual jobs. Rather, it was 
understood that the charge was to define the generic skills and behaviors employers believe to be important 
across a broad range of business, service, and industrial sector jobs. 

The writer approached employability assessment in a somewhat different manner - focusing on an assessment 
process rather than a single test. 
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Employers need and demand workers who have a broad set of workplace skills. These skills include a higher 
order of academic and problem-solving abilities, the ability to contribute to a group and to function on 
multiple work teams, and the ability to demonstrate responsibility, reliability and dependability. 

From the outset, the assessment process should be designed to produce employability profiles for individuals 
rather than a single indicator or score of employability. 

Most importantly, the assessment should primarily be used for diagnostic/prescriptive purposes rather than 
to sort out individuals who are employable from those who arc uncn^)loyabIc. 

The writer concluded that the essential skills could be grouped into three broad categories; Academic, 
Personal Management, and Teamwork. Academic Skills include those skills that provide the basic educational 
foundation necessary to benefit from ^rtber training and education. This category encompasses 
communication, comprehension, quantitative, critical thinking, and science and technology skills. Personal 
Management Skills include those skills related to developing the attitudes, abilities, behaviors and decision 
nuking processes associated with responsibility and dependability. Contained witldn this category arc abilities 
to: set goals and implement strategies for achieving them, identify and act on personal values, and to 
demonstrate self discipline. Teamwork Skills include those skills that relate to an individual's ability to 
contribute to a group or organization's growth and development. Included in this category arc interpersonal, 
organizational, negotiation, creativity/innovation, and leadership skills. 

Any profile of employability skills must be generic in nature, given the wide variety and complexity of jobs 
in the military service. Basic Academic Skills - the ability to read, write, compute, and conmiuaicatc arc 
fimdamental tools in a work environment. As important as they arc, however, they no longer sUnd alone as 
guideposts to success. These basic academic skills arc directly and inextricably interrelated with personal 
management and teamwork skills. All three skills categories should be viewed together to accurately profile 
the successful worker. 

Personal management and teamwork skills arc difficult to measure. That is, these skill categories do not 
necessarily lend themselves to simple "paper and pencil" evaluation. The writer did not, however, exclude 
my skill from consideration due to measurement difficulties. 

Attached as appendices arc instruments that can be used to develop an "employability profile" for an 
individual. The Personal Data Sheet (appendix A) will produce information about where the individual is 
coming from (type of community, family background, educational history, etc.) and where he/she wants to 
go (view of education, both formal and informal). The Personality Traits Checklist (Appendix B) will help 
to identify those areas needed in Personal Management and Teamwork Areas. 

The Emotional Maturity Self-Test (Appendix C) is designed to determine maturity levels of those being 
considered. The Self-Analysis Test (Appendix D) is designed to assist the individual in making detached 
observations of him/herself. The Self-Evaluation Test (Appendix E) is an example of a type of test used to 
establish "employability" in the sales field. 

The final two appendices list "job characteristics needed by the military" (Appendix F) and a summary of 
"Employability Skills Profile" (Appendix G). In order to be as objective as possible and at the same time 
to be as fair as possible, a profile should be developed showing strength and weaknesses, desirable as well 
as undesirable traits, background and desired future. 



Mr Alien Jones is a vocational educational consultant with nineteen years experience as a vocational counselor at 
Vocational Technical Center in Pascagoula, Mississippi. He has also been a high school principal and served as a 
commissioned officer in the United States Army. 
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APPENDIX A 



Personal Data Sheet 

Please circle the letter of the appropriate answer, 
!• Are you: (A) Male (B) Female 

2. How old were you on your last birthday? 

(A) 17 (B) 18 (C) 19 (D) 20 (E) 21 (F) 21+ 

3. Where have you spent most of your life? 

(A) In this city, town, or county, 

(B) In this state but outside this city, town or 
county, 

(C) In another state in the U,S, 

(D) in another country out aide the U.S. 

4. In what type of community have you spent most of your life? 
(Give your best estimate if you are not sure,) 

(A) In the open country or in a farming community, 

(B) In a small town (less than 10,000 people) that was not 
a suburb, 

(C) Inside a medium sized city (10,000 to 100,000 people). 

(D) In a suburb of a medium sized city, 

(E) Inside a city of more than 100,000 people, 

(F) In a suburb of a large city. 

* 5, How many people live in your home, including yourself, 

parents, brothers, sisters, relatives, and others who live 
with you? 

(A) 2 (B) 3 (C) 4 (D) 5 (E) 6 (F) 7 (G) 8 (H) 9 or more 

6. How many brothers do you have who are older than you 
are? (Include stepbrothers and half brothers, if any.) 
(A) None (B) 1 (C) 2 (D) 3 (E) 4 (F) 5 or more 

7. How many sisters do you have who are older than you are? 
(Include stepsisters and half sisters, if any,) 

(A) None (B) 1 (C) 2 (D) 3 (E) 4 (F) 5 or more 

8. How many brothers do you have who are younger than you are? 
(Include stepbrothers and half brothers, if any.) 

(A) None (B) 1 (C) 2 (D) 3 (E) 4 (F) 5 or more 

9. How many sisters do you have who are younger than you are? 
(Include stepsisters and half sisters, if any.) 

(A) None (B) 1 (C) 2 (D) 3 (E) 4 (F) 5 or more 

10. How many of your older brothers and sisters left high school 
before finishing? 

(A) Have no older brothers or sisters. 
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(B) 
(C) 

(D) 
(E) 
(F) 
(G) 



None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or more 



11. Does anyone in your home speak a language other than English 
most of the time? 

(A) No. 

(B) If yes, what language ' 

12. Do you speak a language other than English outside of 
school? 

(A) Yes, frequently (C) Yes, rarely 

(B) Ybs,, occasionally (D) No 

13. Who is now acting as your father? If you are adopted, 
consider your adoptive father as your real father. 

(A) My real father, who is living at home. 

(B) My real father, who is not living at home. 

(C) My stepfather. 

(D) My foster father. 

(E) My grandfather. 

( F ) Another relative ( uncle , etc . ) . 

(G) Another adult. 

(H) No one. 

14. Who is now acting as your mother? If you are adopted, 
consider your adoptive mother as your real mother. 

(A) My real mother, who is living at home. 

(B) My real mother, who if not living at home. 

(C) My stepmother. 

(D) My foster mother. 

(E) My grandmother. 

(F) Another relative (aunt, etc.). 

(G) Another adult. 

(H) No one. 



Please answer all questions about vour parents in te rms of your 
answers to questions 13 and 14. In situations where no one is 
now acting as mother or father > answer questions about vour 
parents in terms of vour real father and mother whether thev are 
living or dead. 

15. What work does your father do? You probable will not 
find his exact job listed, but circle the one that 
comes closest. If he is now out of work or if he's 
retired, mark the one that he usually did. Mark only 
his main job, if he works on more than one. 

(A) Technical - such as draftsman, surveyor, medical or 
dental technician, etc. 
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(B) Officia l - such as manufacturer, officer in a large 
company, banker, government official or inspector, etc. 

(C) Manager - such as sales manager, store manager, office 
manager, factory supervisor, etc. 

(D) Semi-skilled Worker - such as factory machine operator, 
bus or cab driver, meat cutter, etc. 

(E) Clerical Worker - such as bank teller, bookkeeper, 
sales clerk, office clerk, mail carrier, messenger, 
etc • 

(F) Service Worker - such as barber, waiter, etc. 

(G) Protective Worker - such as policeman, detective, 
s he r i f f , f ir eman , etc • 

(H) Salesman - such as real estate or insurance. 

(I) Farm or ranch manager or owner. 

(J) Farm worker on one or more than one farm. 

(K) Workman or Laborer - such as factory or mine worker, 

fisherman, filling station attendant, longshoreman, 

etc. 

(L) Professional - such as accountant, artist, clergyman, 
dentist, doctor, engineer, lawyer, librarian, 
scientist, teacher, social worker, etc. 

(M) Skilled Worker or Workman - such as baker, carpenter, 
electrician, enlisted man in the armed forces, 
mechanic, plumber, plasterer, tailor, foreman in a 
factory or mine, etc. 

(N) Don^t know. 

16. How far in school did your father go? 

(A) None, or some grade school. 

(B) Completed grade school. 

(C) Some high school, but did not graduate. 

(D) Graduated from high school. 

(E) Technical or business school after high school. 

(F) Some college, but less than four years. 

(G) Graduated from a 4-year college. 

(H) Attended graduate or professional school. 

(I) Don't know. 

17. How far in school did your mother go? 

(A) None, or some grade school. 

(B) Completed grade school. 

(C) Some high school, but did not graduate. 

(D) Graduated from high school. 

(E) Technical or business school after high school. 

(F) Some college, but less than four years. 

(G) Graduated from a 4-year college. 

(H) Attended graduate or professional school. 

(I) Don't know. 

18. Does your mother have a job outside your home? 

(A) Yes , full-time. 

(B) Yes, part-time. 
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19. 



(C) No. 

If you checked (A) or (B) on number 18, tell the type of 
work your mother does. Refer to number 15 for description 
if necessary. 



(A 
(B 
(C 
(D 

(E 
(F 
(G 
(H 
(I 
(J 
(K 
(L 
(M 
(N 



Technical . 
Official. 
Manager. 

Semi-skilled worker. 
Clerical worker. 
Service worker. 
Protective worker. 
Salesman . 

Farm or ranch manager or owner. 

Farm worker. 

Workman or laborer. 

Professional. 

Skilled worker. 

Don't know. 



The items listed below are things your family may have, mark (A) 
if your family has it. Mark (B) if your family does not have it. 

20. Telephone 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

21. Dictionary 

(A) Yes 

(B) NO 

22. Encyclopedia 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

23. Daily Newspaper 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

24. How often do you go to a public library or bookmobile 
(not your school library)? 

(A) Once a week or more. 

(B) 2 or 3 times a month. 

(C) Once a month or less. 

(D) Never 

25. How many magazines do you and your family get regularly 
at home? 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 



None 
1 or 2 
3 or 4 
5 or more* 



26. How many books are in your home? 
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(A) None or very few (0 to 9). 

(B) A few (10 to 24), 

(C) One bookcase full (25 to 99), 

(D) Two bookcases full (100 to 249). 

(E) Three or more bookcases full (250 or more). 

27. Did you go to kindergarten before you started the first 
TAT'^^Yes (B) NO (C) Don't remember 

28. Did you go to nursery school before you went to 
kindergarten? , 
(A) Yes (B) No (C) Don't remember 

29. About how many times have you changed schools since you 
started the first grade (not counting promotions from one 
school to another)? 

(A) Never 

( B ) Once 

( C ) Twice 

(E) Three times 

(F) Four times or more 

30. When was the last time you changed schools (not counting 
promotions from one school to another)? 

(A) I have not changed schools. 

(B) Less than a year ago. 
( c ) About, one year ago . 

(D) About two years ago. 

(E) About three years ago. 

(F) About four years ago. 

(G) About five or more years ago. 

31. How far do you want to go in school? 

(A) I do not want to finish high school. 

(B) I want to finish high school only. ^u^^i 

(C) I want to go to technical, nursing, or business school 
after high school. 

(D) Some college training, but less than four years. 

(E) I want to graduate from a 4 -year college. 

(F) I want to do professional or graduate work after I 
finish college. 
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Are you planning to go to college (junior or four-year 
college)? 

(A) Definitely yes. 

(B) Probably yes. 

(C) Probably not. 

(D) Definitely not. 

How many books did you read (not including those required 
for school) over the past summer? Do not count magazines or 
comic books. 
(A) None. 
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(B) 1 to 5. 

(C) 6 to 10. 

(D) 11 to 15. 

(E) 16 to 20. 

(F) 21 or more. 

On an average school day, how much time do you spend 
watching TV outside of school? 



None or almost none* 
About 1/2 hour a day. 
About 1 hour a day. 
About 1-1/2 hours a day* 
About 2 hours a day. 
About 3 hours a day. 
4 or more hours a day. 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 
(F) 
(G) 

If something happened and you had to stop school now, how 
would you feel? 
(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 



Very happy - I'd like to quit. 

I wouldn't care one way or the other. 

I would be disappointed. 

I'd try hard to continue. 

I would do almost anything to stay in school. 



36. How good a student do you want to be in school? 

(A) One of the best students in my class. 

(B) Above the middle of the class. 

(C) In the middle of my class. 

(D) Just good enough to get by. 

(E) I don't care. 
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On an average school day, how much time to you spend 
studying outside of school? 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 
(F) 
(G) 



None or almost none. 
About 1/2 hour a day. 
About 1 hour a day. 
About 1 1/2 hours a day. 
About 2 hours a day. 
About 3 hours a day. 
4 or more hours a day. 



About how many days were you absent from school last year? 

(A) None. 

(B) 1 or 2 days. 

(C) 3 to 6 days. 

(D) 7 to 15 days, 

(E) 16 or more days. 



39. During the last school year^ did you ever stay away from 
school just because you didn't want to come? 

(A) No. 

(B) Yes, for 1 or 2 days. 

(C) Yes, for 6 to 6 days. 

(D) Yes, for 7 to 15 days. 
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(C) Yes, for 16 or more days. 



40. Were you on any school athletic team last year as a player 
or manager? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

(C) We didn't have any athletic teams in my school. 

41. How bright do you think you are in comparison with the other 
students in your grade? 

(A) Among the brightest. 

(B) Above average. 

(C) Average. 

(D) Below average. 

(E) Among the lowest. 

42. How do you and your friends rate socially in this school? 

(A) At the top. 

(B) Near the top. 

(C) About the middle. 

(D) Near the bottom. 

43. Do you feel that you can get to see a guidance counselor 
when you want to or need to? 

(A) Yes. 

(B) No. 

(C) We have no guidance counselor. 

44. How many times did you talk to a guidance counselor last 
year? 

(A) Never 

(B) Once 

(C) Two or three times. 

(D) Four or five times. 

(E) Six or more times. 

(F) We had no guidance counselor. 
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APPENDIX B 



Personality And Your Job 

How do you get along with people? What impression do you leave 
with teachers, fellow students, friends, employers, members of 
your own family? What sort of personality do you have? 

The word PERSONALITY is difficult to define. Perhaps we may call 
personality a combination of your personal traits and qualities 
which in large part determine your level of success, regardless 
of your ability, aptitude, and training. We probably should use 
the term here in the broad sense to include traits of character 
and temperament as well as the general impression one makes on 
people • 

You may be sure that your fellow students, teachers, neighbors, 
and parents have some ideas now regarding your personality 
traits. But have you ever analyzed them yourself? 

Following are terms and expressions which are sometimes used to 
describe people. Do not be too severe or too lenient in your 
self-estimates. Remember that none of us is perfect. There is 
no ideal personality formula for all to copy. Correct flaws, 
develop your special personality talents to the utmost. But, BE 
YOURSELF I 



Personality Traits 

Check if the following apply. Be honest with yourself, but don't 
"lean over backward** to be severe in your own self -estimate. 

Traits and Qualities 



DESIRABLE: 

1. Considerate of others 



2 . Industrious 



3. Make friends easily... 

4 . Demonstrate initiative 



5. Display qualities of leadership.... 

6. Liked by others 

7. Cheerful 

8 . Co-operate with teachers ...» 

9. Dress neatly - well groomed 
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10. Take correction graciously.. 

11. Complete lessons on time.... 

12. Use time efficiently 

13. Choose proper companions.... 

14. Logical, convincing speech.. 

15. Show good judgment. 

16. Proper self-confidence 

17. Pleasant voice 

18. Calm under stress 

19. Good emotional control 

20. Good work habits 

21. Tactful 

22. Do not bluff 

23. Respect property of others.. 

24 . Do own work 

25. Do more than required 

26. Develop own ideas 

27. Aid others 

28. Support team when losing.... 

29. High ideals 

30. Contribute to group 

Total Desirable Traits. 

UNDESIRABLE: 

1 . Untidy appearance < 

2. Mumbling speech , 

3 . Swayed by emotions 

4. Erratic judgment 

5. Easily upset 
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6. Irritable 

7 • Brood over disappointmencs ...... r 

8, Lack confidence 

9, Can't make decisions 

10. Avoid other students 

11. Neglect assignments, 

12. Require constant supervision. ...... 

13. Must be pushed . 

14 . A show-off 

15. Too much ego „ 

16. Poor sport c . . , , 

17. Destructive 

18. Jealous of others 

19. Discourteous occasionally. ......... 

20. Cannot work with others 

21. A trouble-maker , 

22. Frequent day-dreamer , . 

23 . Careless with money 

24. Work under capacity 

25. Lack purpose 

26. Careless of property ' . 

27. Lack ambition , , 

28. Disrespectful . 

29. Hinder others . . . , 

30. Lose temper often 

Total Undesirable Traits. . . 
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Emotional Maturity Self-Tost 

Using the following rating scale., . urk the-, column that applies to 
each question: 

5=Always 4=Usually 3^1:: -ilf uhc-. Tr-pv :r-^Sc.ld;.m l=Almost Never 



5 4 3 2 1 



1, Can you accept criticisni withe being overly 
angry or hurt? 












2. Do you avoid being overly orx-^^ic.^l of others, 
picking out small faults ins'^.e-.d o.- judging 
them on over-all merit? 












3, Are you pleased at the 3uccvrr>3 --^rs ov your 
fcunily and friends? Can you v:inc3relv 
compliment them when deseivtiti? 












4 . Do you re f u s e to listen to a ^lo rep r; c- v. little 
items of gossip about othert^? 












5. Do you talk largely c^nout other pocp. a ciiid 
things rather than yourself? 












6* Do you often put the v^el ia.Vt'.: a do happiness of 
others above your own? 












Im Are you free from emotional outbuust.s of 
anger or tears? 












8. Do you begin disagreeable tanks viiiht nway 
wiunouu trying no escape Dy pii^y^hc- sivjK or 
making excuses? 












9, Can you stay av/ay from hopie a ui:>Mt}) c^i more 
without undue homes icJcnans? 












10. Can you weigh facts and mc\k:e i.L--d^, 
promptly, then stick by vcur ficc.t ^j-.^T/ 












11. Do you put off things you v/anr to rio iiov/ in 
favor of more pleasure: J ate.-. ? 












12. Do you usually get along v/c " L \/L'^h your 
family and friends? 












13. When things go wrong can ycu dec .cc. the 
reasons and correct them wiOiout r.c'; l.pq 
excuses for yourse] f ? 
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14. When disagreeing with i^omeone.. can you usually 
work out an agreement whu-^h leaves no :>ard 
feelings? — 

15. Can you enjoy parties v/ithout haviiig a 
"wallflower" feeling? 

16. Do you get real enjoyment out o£ doing little 
things for others, even though you know 
people will not know who did it? _ 

17. Do you wear neat but modest clothes and not 
overdress for the occasion? 

18. Are you ordinarily free from wor.ry and 
sadness over past mistakes that can't be 
changed now? 

19. When dealing with others, car you meke 
decisions fairly, regardless of personal 
dislikes? 

20. When you are the leader ot a group ; do you 
use democratic methods and avoid iorcing your 
will on others? 

21. Are you loyal to your friends , rainimizing or 
not mentioning their faults to others? 

22. Are you free from "touchiness," so thdt 
others do not have to handle you with 
"kid gloves"? 

23. Do you act accordingly to your honest con- 
victions regardless of v/hat others may think 
or say about it? 

24. Do you have a kindly feeling towara most 
people, a deep friendship for seme, and no 
unhealthy attachments to any? 

25. Do you feel that you usually get what you 
deserve? Are you tree from a feeling that 
others "have it in fox*' you? 
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APPENDIX D 



Self-Analysis Test 



Self-Analysis Rating Scale 



Score each statement in the scale as follows: 



4 points (always) 

3 points (usually) 

2 points - - (sometimes) 



excellent 



1 point - - (rarely or never) 



good 
fair 
poor 



1. I am intelligent. I grasp instructions quickly and 
accurately. I comprehend directions instantly. 

2. I possess initiative. I attempt work beyond that 
required. I volunteer contributions to class or 
school activity. I am a leader in extracurricular 
affairs . 

3. I am dependable. I am relicible at all times; I do 
routine duties without being told? I am on hand 
when I am needed. I am reticent about confidential 
matters' entrusted to me . 

4. I am punctual. I complete assignments on time and 
keep appointments on time. 

5. I am obedient. I observe the rules of my school, 
of my employer, and of my community. 

6. I cooperate with others. I work harmoniously in 
group activities. I consider the interest of the 
group of paramount importance. 

7. I possess good judgment. I have good common sense. 
I distinguish the important from the unimportant 

in class work. I consider all phases of a situation 
before deciding on a course of conduct. Others ask 
my opinions and advice. 

8. I am tactful. I say and do the right thing when 
dealing with others. I never give offense to 
others . 

9. I am neat and clean. My person and attire are 
neat and clean. I keep my surroundings for which 
I am responsible neat and clean. 

10. I display good taste in attire. My grooming is in 
the best of taste. 

11. I have habits of good posture. When I walk, sit 
or stand, I create a favorable impression because 
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of my body posture. 



12. I speak well. The words I speak and my 
enunciation create a favorable impression. 

13. I show consideration for others. In making 
decisions r I am mindful of the effect my future 
conduct will have on others, 

14. I am well mannered, I show a refinement of manner 
and a natural grace in my contact with others, 

15. I am healthy. I am practically never ill, 

16. I have tireless energy. Even after a day's work, 
my energy is not exhausted, 

17. I am accurate. I get information correctly, I 
keep records properly in order. 

18. I am speedy. I lose no time in doing my work. 
I get my work done quickly. 

19. I am honest. I do not tell falsehoods. I do not 
steal money, time, supplies, or ideas, 

20. I am adaptable. I turn from one task to another, 
I am not confused by changes. I adjust myself to 
people, places, and things, 

21. I have a good memory, I remember the names of 
persons, telephone numbers, addresses, I re- 
member facts and incidents that have a bearing on 
a question of the moment, 

22. I am industrious. I am happy when I am busy. 
I find work to do at all times. 

23. I am loyal. I feel strongly the ties that bind 
me to ideals, institutions, and to people, both 
those who depend upon me and those upon whom I 
depend, 

24. I have executive ability. I plan work with system 
and with efficiency, and I assign tasks to others 
with understanding. I manage people, and they like 
to work for me* 



25. I have business-like attitudes. I realize the 
importance of the work to be done. I cim not a 
"clock-watcher." I realize the value of time and 
the importance of giving a day's work for a day's 
pay. 



TOTAL SCORE 
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Self-Evaluation Test 

Directions: Which of these statements describe you? Check 
**Yes" or "^No" after each statement. It is to your own interest 
to be as fair and accurate as possible in your answers. When you 
have finished, match your answers with the answer key. 

1. I'd rather deal with things than people. 
Yes No 

2. I think chemistry is a very interesting subject. 
Yes No 

3. I like talking to strangers. 
Yes ^ No 

4. I would like to be a college teacher. 
Yes No 

5. People find it easy to approach me. 
Yes No 

6. I would like to do research in science. 
Yes ^ No 

7. I enjoy raising money for a charity. 
Yes No 

8. I would like to teach in a school. 
Yes No 

9. I like fashionably dressed people. 
Yes No 

10. I would like to be a watchmaker. 
Yes No 

11. I like to attend conventions. 
Yes No 

12. I've more than average mechanical ingenuity. 
Yes No 

13. I dislike people who borrow things. 
Yes No 

14. I would like to be a mechanical engineer. 
Yes No 

15. I like blind people. 
Yes No 

16. I like to have regular work hours. 
Yes No 

17. I would enjoy making speeches. 
Yes No 

18. I would like to be head of a research department. 
Yes No 

19. I like to keep meeting new people. 
Yes No 

20. I enjoy bargaining when I'm buying something. 

Yes No 



21. I would like to develop some new scientific theories. 
Yes No 

22. I like to have a definite salary. 
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Yes No 

23. I'd rather have only a few intimate friends. 
Yes No 

24. I'm better than average at judging values. 
Yes No 

25. I like to play cards. 

Yes No 



Key To Self-Evaluation Test 

Add up your answers that agree with these in order to obtain your 
total score. If your score is 16 or above ^ your chances of 
success in the selling field are favorable. 



1. 




N 


10. 




M 


19. 


Y 




2. 




N 


11. 


Y 




20. 


Y 




3. 


Y 




12. 




N 


21. 




N 


4. 




M 


13. 


Y 




22. 




N 


5. 




N 


14. 




M 


23. 




N 


6. 




N 


15. 


Y 




24. 


Y 




7. 


Y 




16. 




N 


25. 


Y 




8. 




N 


17. 


Y 










9. 


Y 




18. 




N 
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APPENDIX F 



Job Characteristics Needed By The Military 

!• Leadership (persuasion) - must be able to stimulate others 
to think or act in a certain way. Skills include organizing 
people and groups, supervising, directing, and taking 
initiative. 

2. Helping (instructing others) - helps others to learn how to 
do or understand soiaething. 

3. Problem-solving (creativity) - the development of new ideas, 
programs, designs, or products. 

4. Initiative - ability to determine what needs to be done 
and motivation to complete the job without close 
supervision. 

5. Work as part of a team - essential interaction with fellow 
workers to get the work done. 

6. Frequent public contact - ability to meet or deal with 
groups on a regular basis. 

7. Manual dexterity - adept with hands to make^ build, fix, or 
do things* 

8. Physical stamina - ability to endure stress and strain on 
the job, including heavy lifting, standing, or being 
uncomfortably confined for long periods. 

9. Hazardous - conditions that could present danger because of 
use of dangerous or infectious materials or working in 
dangerous surroundings . 

10. Outdoors - work in which a major portion of time is spent 
outdoors, usually without regard to weather conditions. 

11. Generally confined - work which requires staying in a 
specific place for long periods of time. 
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APPENDIX G 



Employability Skills Profile 

Three categories of skills will be required of workers in the 
future: 

Academic Skills 

(Those skills which provide the basic foundation necessary for a 
person to get, keep, and progress on a job. ) 



Employers want a person who can; 

* Understand spoken language and speak in the language in 
which business is conducted* 

* Read written materials (including graphs, charts and 
displays) • 

* Write in the language in which business is conducted. 

* Understand and solve problems involving basic 
arithmetic and use the results • 

* Use the tools and equipment necessary to get a job 
done . 

* Access and use specialized knowledge when necessary 
(e.g., the sciences or skilled trades) to get a job 
done. 

* Think and act logically by using the steps of the 
Scientific Method (i.e., identify problems, collect 
information, form opinions and draw conclusions). 



Personal Management Skills 

(Those skills related to developing the attitudes and behaviors 
required to get, keep, and progress on a job.) 



Employers want a person who can: 

Identify personal job-related interests, strengths, 
options and opportunities. 

Demonstrate personal values and ethics in the workplace 
(e.g., honesty, fairness, and respect for others). 

Exercise a sense of responsibility. 
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Demonstrate self control. 
Show pride in one's work. 

Be enthusiastic about the work to be done. 

Follow written or verbal directions. 

Learn new skills and ways of doing things. 

Identify and suggest new ideas for getting a job done. 

Be a leader or a follower depending upon what is 
necessary to get a job done. 

Teamwork Skills 

(Those skills needed to work with others on a job.) 

Employers want a person who can; 

Identify with the goals, norms, values, customs and 
culture of the group. 

Communicate with all members of a group. 

Show sensitivity to the thoughts and opinions of others 
in a group. 

Use a team approach to identify problems and devise 
solutions to get a job done. 

Exercise "give and take** to achieve group results. 

Function in changing work-settings and in changing 
groups . 

Determine when to be a leader or a follower depending 
upon what is necessary to get a job done. 

Show sensitivity to the needs of women and ethnic and 
racial minorities. 

Be loyal to a group. 
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Through tivs program a person 
can up-grade in math, spelling, 
reading and physics^ training, 
plus open the door to lieHer job 
sidils,' 

-Bill, Patticipftftt 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PLANS 



Jorie Philippi 



Suggested Procedure 

1. Conduct in-pcison interview and review prognm entrance records to determine participant's targeted 
job areas. (See sample interview questions which follow.) 

2. Obtain, if available from MiliUry Occupation Specialties job descriptions (e.g.. in AR-623-201), or 
develop critical performance criteria for each job by referencing Army manuals such as STP-2M- 
SMCr, Soldier's Manual of Common Tasks, Skill Level 1. 

3. Analyze each critical job Usk for use of basic skills applications (ie., how reading, writing and 
computation skills are used as an integral part of job performance by a competent soldier). 

4. Develop a pretest that simulates the use of these basic skills applications in critical job performance 
tasks. 

5. Administer a comprehension test (Cloze Test developed from military job print materials is 
recommended) to obttin a base-line reading grade level score for each participant and administer a 
standard math test that contains items representative of math skill applications used in performing 
military job tasks; 

or 

administer the stondardizcd military BASE (Basic Army Skills Exam), available from Total Army 
Personnel Command-PDE, Army Continuing Education Services, Alexandria, VA. 

6. Develop instructional materials and presentations to teach the basic skills applications tested with the 
job simulation pretest items. Select specific skill building exercises to supplement the instruction 
you develop to teach job applications of basic skills. 

7. Based on the participant's performance on the pretest and his or her estimated total reading and math 
abilities, develop an IE? that matches instructional materials to the participant's areas of learning 
goals. 

8. Provide instruction in accordance with the participant's lEP for a predicted number of hours required 
to achieve skills mastery. 

9. Posttest at course completion with: a) a parallel version of the job simulation pretest and; b) standard 
basic skills tests or the standardized military BASE test. 



Conducting A Learner Interview 

It is important to set instructional goals with the learner so that their personal needs arc met by the program. 
The best way to do this is by gathering information from the learner in an interview. During the interview^ 
you should try to find out: 
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what kinds of everyday or work activities the learner performs regularly, 
why they want to improve their literacy skills, and 

what they perceive as their own strengths and weaknesses, particularly in applications of processing 
and enabling skills needed to perform militory job tasks competently^ (Sec list conUined in lEP 
[Sample 4] for skills details.) 



Sample Inteivtew QuMtions 

(The sample questions arc about a learner's job experiences; commonly performed everyday activities could 
be substituted for this.) 

1. What jobs have you had? Please describe to me the kinds of tasks you performed. Which job did 
you like best? Why? 

2. How long were you employed on the job you liked best? What were your dates of employment 
there? 



3. How did you learn this job? 

4. How important are reading, writing and math to successful performance of the job you liked best? 

5. What kind of job do you hope to have with the Army? How imporUnt do you think reading, writing 
and math will be to successful performance of this job? Can you think of any spcciGc ways you 
might use reading, writing and math while performing duties for this MOS (Militory Occupation 
Specialty)? Do you think these requirements will change in the future if new equipment is brought 
in? 

6. What was the most challenging part of one job you held in the past? What could go wrong if you 
didn't do this part of your job correctly? 

7. What do you think will be the most challenging part of the MOS you choose in the Army? What 
do you think might go wrong if you didn't do this part of the job correctly? 

8. What books, manuals, forms or charts did you use in order to do your past job? What kinds of 
materials do you think soldiers use to perform the MOS you will enter? 

9. Which of these materials is, or do you think will be, the hardest for you to use/read? 

10. How often did/do you have to use this (manual, chart, book, form, etc.)? 

11. If you were training a new person to do this part of your past job, what would he/she have to know 
before you could teach him/her? 

12. What would a person who was learning how to do your past job find most challenging about learning 



What kinds of written messages did/do you think you will read in your job/MOS? 
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14. What kinds of math do you/did you think you will do in your job/^OS? 

15. What kinds of equipment or tools did/do you think you will use to do your job/MOS? Would you 
describe it for me? (What docs it look like, how does it work, what does it do?) 

16. What special measuring tools did/do you think you will need to read/use to do your job/MOS? 

17. What computer equipment or tools or machines did/do you think you will use to do your job/MOS? 

18. In which parts of your past job would you hive liked to improve? 

19. What skills would you have needed to learn in order to be promoted to or qualify for a different or 
better job (or perform an activity better or on the next level)? What kinds of skills do you think you 
will need to advance in the MOS you are targeting in the Army? 

20. How did your past job change since you first statted it? 

21. Tell/explain to me, step-by-step, how you.... 

22. How did you know to do that? 

23. What do you do if you don't find what you're looking for the first time while performing a job task? 

24. Where else could you go for this information/for help? 

25. What's the most important thing you want to learn how to do (or do better) during this course? 

26. How will this help you in your MOS? 

Performing Task And Concept Analysis 
For Development Of An I.E.P. 

Analysis of reading applications in everyday life and on the job should be done at the task level because a 
task is the lowest level of behavior that describes the performance of a meaningful function. The task is 
described in terms of performance behaviors on everyday or work activities. The activities that make up the 
piocedures arc the elements within the task. The elements of a task describe exactly how a task is performed. 
The main objectives of such an analysis are: 

1. to identify the technical aspects of the actions a learner performs in a functional setting, 

2. to identify the prerequisite reading competencies (skills and knowledge) whose attainment allow a 
student to perform the technical aspects of the everyday or job tasks. 

The method of data collection for the analysis is a review of printed materials used to perform the task, 
combined with information from on-site observation/interviews of competent perfomiers of the task. To 
conduct a Literacy Task Analysis, you will need to complete the procedure below. 
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Analysis Procedure 



1. Identify critical tasks from learner interview. These will be everyday work or non-work activities 
that the learner needs to perform regularly. 

2. Observe a competent performer of the critical tasks in action. During the observation, ask the 
performer questions that give you information about the m ental processes they arc going through to 
perform the usk. (Examples: "How do you....?" or "Could you please show me how you....?" or 
"Suppose you had to teach me how to do this. What arc the most important things Td have to learn? 
What would you teach me fiist? Why?" and so on.) You may need to observe 2 or 3 competent 
pcrformeis of the same Usk to abstract the entire mentel processing that is required to perform the 
task because competent performers tend to develop personal "short-cuts". 

3. Obtain copies of printed materials used to perform the task vou observed/interviewed. If Glled-in 
forms arc used, get a copy of one that is filled in and an extra copy that is blank. This will allow 
you to create instructional exercises that simulate the actual use of the form. 

4. Review the collected printed task materials (Samples 2 and 3^ and v our notes to familiarize yourself 
with the materials and goals. In other words, do your "homework" to orient yourself to the activities, 
environment, tools and equipment for the tesk. 

5. Screen the printed task materials for problematic tesks for leam eis that are also necessary to perform 
the tesk. 

6. Sequence and prioritize the tasks selected for instructional materia ls development. How difficult arc 
they? How often are they used? What arc the points of difficulty within Uie mental information 
processing that goes on during performance of the task? You may need to check back with a 
supervisor or with Uie competent performer(s) you observedAmterviewed to help you determine these 
facts. 

7. Break down maior tesks into steps, substcps and single beha viors: identify the required reading, 
writing and computetion processes employed for each. Refer to the menu of competencies for a 
general framework to guide your identification of processes. 

8. Analyze each tesk behavior to determine what fact or concept students need to know or learn to 
perform it. 

9 Document the tasks and reading, writing, computing processes embedded in each . These are used 
as instructional objectives and illustrate the direct connection to the tesk performed. Refer to the 
sample literacy task analysis documentetion (Sample 1) and resulting sample I.E.P. (Sample 4) for 
format. 

10. Categorize the functional tesks by the reading, writing, computing proce sses needed to perform the 
tesk. This will help you design your sequence of instruction related to each task. It will also help 
you to cross-reference the instructional lessons you create and integrate them with skill materials you 
may already be using or planning to use. 

11. Collate printed functional tesk materials with the reading, writin g^ computing processes you have 
identified. This will enable you to build a file of personal "raw resource" tesk materials for each 
learner from which you can develop instructional lessons mastering processes listed in the I.E.P. 
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SAMPLE 1 
Military Literacy Task Analysis 



Bmmglm MUitazx Utermcy Tuk AnAljmis 



MOB: 75B» 75C, 71 LUUtaedai 

Job Tuk: Entering 8IDPBH8 Informa^^ 



iTrti ftylitiifci 

Receive infonnatlon firom source document 
such as copy of disposition* certificate of 
achlevelxnent* persoxmel folder, pending 
action^ etc. 



Enter information on Persormel Streisgth 
Balance Sheet (C-27) as Job aid before 
entering information into computer to 
keep track of unit strength. 



Look up type of transaction and imx^tire 
for each type of entry in DA PAM 600^ 1 . 



E^nter data into computer following 
procedures. Information on Personnel 
Strength in different order than on computer 
for entry. Computer screen gives opportunity 
to check accuracy of entries (lACCs system 
field computer checks Information auto- 
matically. LAN line is manual system; need 
to know procedures for these. 
When transaction is completed, generate 
hardcopy as proof of entry. Save until 
confirmation received form SIDPERS. 
Depends on base 38* 1 5 as manual proof 
of total transactions. LAN line generate 
computer sheets. 

P'l 1 shows entries and error messages. Need 
to check errors, referring to DA PAM 600-8- 1 
Different categories of errors require 
different actions. Error mnemonics are a 
problem. 



Error resolution-follow procedures for 
corrections, check flies, or problem solve 
to determine source and how to get accurate 
information. Need to know how to access 
info, from 201-2 Qle/persoimel record or 
most likelv source of error. Repeat process. 



MtfillfTTftMll ABPHl^itlftilt 

Ll Knowledge of technical vocabulary 

and BCTGtxywB, 
l«a Scan to locate information. 
13 Identify details. 
lA Using mult4>le soiuces o[ 

Information. 
L5 Locating mfonnatlon on completed 

forms. 

2.1 Knowledge of technical vocabulary. 
Z2 'Dransfemng information to 

appropriate sections of form. 
23 Cross-referencing items. 
2A Organizing information from 

mmtlple sources. 
SLl Knowledge of technical vocabtdary. 
&2 Using an index, 
as Scanning for information. 
3A Categorizing information. 
3j5 Cross-referencing information. 
4L1 Knoffdedge of technical vocabulary. 
43 Identifying details. 
43 Followtng sequential directions. 
AA Index skills-locating pages, sections. 
43 Transferring ntmibers, codes, data, 

onto appropriate sections of forms. 



&1 Following written procedures. 
S3 Filing of Informationu 



6wl Knowledge of technical vocabulary. 

62 Scan for organization and info. 

63 Using appendices 

64 App^ ixiformation from chart to 
locate malftmctlon and select 
corrective actions. 

63 Compare/contrast. 
63 Distinguish between 

relevant/irrelevant informaUon. 
7*1 Knowledge of technical vocabulaiy. 
73 Skim to locate information. 
73 Using charts to problem solve. 
7A Using mtiltlple sources. 
73 Compare/contrast. 
73 Cause and effect. 



(Prepared by Performance Plus Learning Consultants, Inc. under Army Contract 
MDA903.90-C- 1090, August '90- February '91.) 
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Sample IfUitary Utencj Twk Aiudjsii 



H06: Ifteator, Motor 8gt.-CleiiL 11^ 

Job Task: AOP - Amy Oil Analjslft Progrtm 



JobStdit—ka 

!• Based on computer printout and regulations 
determine which vehicles are due for oil 
analysis ( vehicles vaiy finom 30 days to I yr.) 

2. Take samples. 

a Fill out form 2026 to enter new vehicles 
Into AOP program^ drops and nnitine 
samples. 

4. Attach form 2026 to sample and send. 

& 2026 DAta sheet sent back win record 
u4uit has been done and what needs to be 
done. Deterailne If there are crroni or what 
malnteneance or repairs are required. 



Ll Kno^cdge of technical vocabulary. 
L2 Reading charts- skimming for 

2.1 Following written procedures. 

ai Transfer information to appropriate 
form. 

3.2 Using mtdttple sotuces of info, 
as Selecting relevant information. 
4LI FoUowtog written procediue. 
ai Readiog charts-sklmming for 

rekrrant information, 
aa Determine if there is a problem by 

drawing conclusions. 
83 Use of multiple sources for reference. 
flA Application of information to 

recognize defects and troubleshoot. 
ai FoUow written procedures. 



7«I E^ter information accurately onto 
form. 

Following procedural directions. 



If problem exists* follow procedtires outlined 
on 2026-* fix or send to be repaired* take new 
oil sample. 

Complete new report for AOP- fin out 2026 
describing what has been done; If sent for 
repairs* fill out appropriate forms. 



^Prepared by Performance Plus Learning Consultants, Inc. under Army Contract 
MDA903-90-C-I090, August '90- February '91.) 
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Sampfe MUltaiy Uteimcj Twk Analysis 



MOB: nXs Clerk, Motor Fool 
JobTuk: ReqaMttog Pttts 



Receive form sucha s 247-1 form nvyhanlc 
on part xieeded. 

AMDEF the part-look at inventory by part 
or stock number, what parts unit atat^uiy 
has or needs and k>ok for moot curxent stock 
ninnberby referenclrigMCRLs 1.2, or3and 
moxithly AMDEF. 



3b Fin out request form 2765-1 and send to 
Technical Supply. 

4. Register order request In log (2064). 

& Receive CANN status firom Technical Supply 
-tells whether requisition has been accepted 
and apprtndmate date order iiiay be picked 
up. 

& Check status card in bin at Technical Suppl/ 
daily for status of request for part. 



Utetacir akffl AmiUcations 

I.I Sktrn for relevant information* 

2.1 Knovdedge of technical vocabulary. 

2L2 Using an index. 

23 Following directions. 

2A Skimming for relevant infomxatiort 

2A Cross-reference across materials. 

2j6 Using charts to locate inf ormation. 

%7 Con^are/contrast-selectlng parts of 

text and combining informatiorL 
2A Selecting appropriate course of action 
2j9 Ttansferrlrig info from multiple 

sources to appropriate sections of 

form. 

3.1 Following procedural directions. 

3.2 Transferring info onto form 
accurately. 

4i.I Transferring info, accurately onto 
form. 

fkl Skim for relevant details. 
fkSt Drawing conclusions. 
&3 Predicting outcomes. 

&1 Skimming for relevant details. 
0i2 Following procedural directions. 



(Prepared by Performance Plus Learning Consultants, Inc. under Army Contract 
MDA903-90-C- 1090. August '90- February '91.) 
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Sample Milltoiy Uteiacj Task Ana^la 



M06: MMorlHiolDlaiwtclier/PAllBflBcl^ 
Job Tislu Utmatkm of Vehicles 



L Operator requests dispatch utilization 
record. Dispatcher checks authorization 
and fills out procedure forxa 

2. Check ID•dr^rer's license (different licenses 
required for different vehicles) and identifi- 
cation card of operator, (use lO-manuaQ 



3. Check equipment record form in vehicle 
folden Driver performs PMCS and gives 
derklistof ai^^ problems to be fixied or 
states that vehicle is to be checked out 
If ok. dispatches vehicle. 

4, Fin out utilization record (DD- 1970) and 
Organizational control for equipment 
(DD 240-1). 

S> When operator returns, check to see that 
maintenance check has been completed 
and complete forms with mileage^ etc. 



If there has been an accident operator 
will fill out report. Dispatcher will notify 
Motor Sgt. of damage and repairs needed and 
will fin out forms 2401 and 1970. 



litftTiirraMU Agpllfiitlftni 

Ll Knowdedge of technical vocabulaiy. 
L2 Skimming for relevant details. 
L3 Entering info, on form accurately. 
9Li Knovoiedge of technical vocabulsuy. 

22 Skimming for relevant details. 

23 Compare/contrast 

2A Combining info. £rom multiple 
sources. 

&! Knowledge of technical vocabulary, 
as Skimfor relevant details. 
S3 Transferring info to form. 
a4 Drawing conclusions. 

4.1 Locate and transfer information to 
form. 

61 Ponowing written procedures. 
fist Locate information. 

8L3 Compare/contrast 
(L4 Determine presence of defects. 
SA Enter info accuratefy onto form, 
ai Ponowing procedural directions. 

62 Compare/contrast 

63 Drawing conclusions. 

64 Entering info onto form accurately. 



(Prepared by Performance Plus Learning Consultants. Inc. under Army Contract 
MDA903-90-C-1090. August '90- Februaiy '91.) 
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Sample Ifllltarj Utexmcj Task Analysis 



M06: Trainlisg NCOS 

JObTask: ADocationa for training 

!» Read mission statement, detemxlne how 
many seats for classes, details for procedure. 



Determine futme leadership needs of 
compaiqr and potential personnel for 
promotion— which courses needed. 



3. Request allocatlons-flll in allocations form. 

4. Administer required tests. 



Inform personnel of procediues to be 
followed— determine personal needs of 
personnel and refer to appropriate source. 



7. 



Put soldiers on promotion list after 
completion of interview with supervisors 
and Board (Need recommendation of 
supcn^r and completion of PLDC) 

When allocations arrive, determine who 
will go for training. 



UtftTllTT ftMll ^Pllfttlimt 

1«1 Knowledge of technical vocabulaiy 

acroxQ^mns. 
L2 DrBwing conclusions. 
13 Calculating by whole numbers. 
lA Reading comprehension. 

2.1 Locating information needed. 
2i3 Skimming and scanning. 
23 Cross-referencing to select info. 
2A Making inferences firom multiple 
sources. 

23 Compare/contrast*-comblning info., 

selecting parts of text needed. 

Identifying similarities and 

dififerences. 
23 Distinguishing between relevant and 

irrelevant info. 
3.1 Transfer data firom written sources 

onto appropriate sectioxis of form. 
4kl Follow written procedure. 
4k2 Distinguish between relevant and 

irrelevant responses on fonms. 
43 Transfer info accurately onto form. 
5.1 Identify details, written and oral. 
SJ2 Combine info firom multiple sources 
S3 Distinguish between relevant and 

Irrelevant information. 
Sw4 Apply preventative measiares to 

minimize problems ( predicting 

outcomes, cause/^ect, 

decision-making) 
53 Select appropriate course of action. 
53 Cross-reference to select info. 
5.7 Make inferences. 
6.1 Knowledge of technical vocabulary. 

62 Following written procediare. 

63 Locating and combining info, from 
multiple sources. 

6.4 Transfer info accurately onto form. 

7.1 Prioritizing 

7JZ Decision-making. 



(Prepared by Perfonnance Plus Learning Consultants. Inc. under Army Contract 
MDA903-90-C- 1090. August '90- February '91.) 
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Sample MUlUry Utemcy Task An«ly»i» 



L Schedule and coordinate training 
inspections and report when you will 
be providing training. 

2. Publish training schedule, 
a Review check lists for inspectors. 



4. Fill out/translate inspection form. 



5. Write follow-up of inspection. 



1.1 Knowledge of technical vocabidary. 
La SWm for relevant information from 

mialtiple aouiccs. 
IS Order and prioritize information. 
L4 Follow written procedures. 

2.1 Organize information into time oraer 

2.2 Trmiafcr info, onto form accxarately. 
3.1 Determine information need, 
aa Use locator words to find information 

from mialtiplc sources, 
as Identify details- specifications, 
tl compi^/contrast-observations with 
established standard specifications. 
ASl Enter info onto form-record and 

summarize essential details. 
4^ Generate report using specified 
format. 

ai PixKiuction of written words. 
a2 Locate relevant info, from multiple 
sources. ^ ^ ^ - ^ 

as Transfer info accurately onto form. 
a4 Summarize essential details, 
aa Order information/provide support 

Information and details, 
ae cause/effect- tit)ubleshootlng: 
determine problems and select 
appropriate action ( problem-solving, 
predicting outcomes, drawing 
conclusions, 
a? Appraise report and 

cdlt-compare/contrast. predicting 
outcomes, determining errors, 
drawing conclusions, selecting 
relevant/irrelevant info, 
ai Technical vocabulary production, 
aa Organization of ideas, 
as Skimming and scanning to locate 

information from multiple sources. 
a4 Following written procedures, 
as lYansferring info accurately onto 

ae sS^iarlzlng and selecting details for 
documentation. 

a? Appraise report and 

edit'-compare/conti^st. predicting 
outcomes, determining errors, 
drawing conclusions, selecting 
relevant/irrelevant information. 

(Prepared by Performarice Plus Leamirog Consultar^ts. Inc. under Amxy Cor^tract 
MDA903-90-C-1090. August 90- February 91.) 
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a Write awards and recommendaUons. 
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Sufitested Bfateriali to Consult and/or Use in Preparation of Prc-MUltary 
Development Program Instructional Biaterials 



FM 100-1 

FM25-100 

FM 22-100 

FM 22-103 

FM 22-600-20 

FM22-5 

FM 22-101 

FM 19-95B 2/3 

FM 11-92 

FM 17-15 

FM21-5 

FM 29-12 

FM 21-26 

FM 24-10 

FM25-4 

FM3-4 

FM3-5 

FM3-3 

FM 3-100 

FM3-12 

Fm24-18 

FM26-2 

FM 27-14 

FM 21-15 

FM 17-30 

AR 350-17 

AR30-1 

AR350-17 

DA PAM 600-67 

DA PAM 623-205 

DA PAM 351-20 
DA PAM 6-8-1 

DA Clr 25-89-3 
DA PAM 600-65 
STP21-1 SMCT 
STP5-12B1-SM 
STP7-11BCHM14-SM 
STP5-52C13-SM-TG 
STP 9-63B35-SM-TG 
STP 9-52D3-SM-TG 
STP21-24-SMCT 
TM 43-0001-46 
PB 34-90-2 



Hic Anny 
Training the Force 
Milltaxy Leadership 

Leadership and Command and Senior Levels 

The Am^ Noncommissioned OfiQcer Guide 

Drill and Ceremonies 

Leaderah4> Counseling 

MiUtaiy Police MOS 95B 

Cocnbat Commimlcations within the Corps 

l^mk Units 

Military TtBining Management 

Division Maintenance Operations 

Map Reading 

Combat Communications 

How to Conduct Training Classes 

NBC Protection 

NBC Decontamination 

NBC Contamination Avoidance 

NBC Operations 

Operational Aspects of Radiological Defense 

Tactical Sin^-Channel Radio Commtmlcatlon Techniques 

Management of Stress in Am^ Operations 

Le^ Guide for Soldiers 

Care and Use of Individual Clothing and Equipment 

The Armored Brigade 

NCO Professional Development 

The Araay Food Service Program 

Noncommissioned OfiQcer Development Program 

Effective Writing for Army Leaders 

The Noncommissioned OflBcer EJvaluation Reporting System 
Tn Brief 

Army Correspondence Course Program Catalog 
Standaxd Installation/Division Personnel System (SIDPERS) 
Battalion SI Level Procedures 
Update. Contemporary Military Reading List 
Leadership Statements and Quotes 
Soldier's Manual of Common Tasks 1 
Combat Engineer Soldier's Manual 
TG MOS UB, lie. IIH, and IIM tofantiy 
Utilities Equipment Repairer 
MOS 63B Soldier's Manual Training Guide 
MOS 52D Soldier's Manual Training Guide 
Soldier's Manual of Common Tasks 2-4 
Army Tools and Equipment Data Sheets 
MlUtaiy Intelligence, AprllnJune 1990 
NCO Call. March-April 1990 

AcUon Plan: Noncommissioned Officer Leader Development, 

Task Force. October 1989 
A Strategic Force for the 1990's and Beyond 
Soldier's Scene. March-April 1990 

Sergeant's Business. January-February 1990; February 1986 

OflBcer's Call. May-Jime 1990 

Army Training Brochure 

Quotes for the Military Writer/ Speaker. 1989 

Military Correspondence Covubcs. Army EklucaUon Center, 
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Ft.BdTOlr.VA ^ . 

Information Handbook. U.S. Anny Sergeant Major Academy. 

FL Bliss. TX ^ ^ 

Promotion Study Guide. Amy Education Center 

Ft. Behrotr. VA _ 
Adjutant General's Ck)rps Noncommissioned Offlcer 

Professional and Recommended Reading Program, March 

1990 
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SAMPLE 3 



Applications of Skills 
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Applications of Reading Skills Found in the Workplace 



Vocabulary: 

•Reoogniztng oomnxxi worcis and meanings, task-related words with technical meanings, and meanings of 
common abbreviations and acronyms. 

Literal Comprehension: 

•identifying factual details and specifications within text, following sequential directions to complete a task, and 
determining the main idea of a paragraph or sectkxi. 

Locating Information Within a Text: 

•Using table of contents, index, appendces, glossary, systems or subsystems. 
•Locating pages, titles, paragraphs, figures, or charts needed to answer questions or solve problems. 
•Skimming or scanning to determine whether or not text contains relevant information. 
•Cross-referendng within and across source materials to select informatkxi to perform a routine. 
•Using a completed form to kxate information to complete a task. 

Comparing and Contrasting: 

•Combining information from multiple sources that contribute to the completion of a task. 
•Selecting parts of text or visual materials to complete a task, 
•klentifying similarities and differences in objects. 
•Determining the presence of a defect or extent of damage. 
•Classifying or matching objects by ookx, size, or significant marking. 
•Distinguishing between relevant and irrelevant information in text or visuals. 

Recognizing Cause and Effect; Predicting Outcomes: 

•Using common knowledge fcx safety. 

•Applying preventative measuies poor to task to minimize problems. 
•Selecting appropriate course of action in enrtergency. 

Using Charto, Diagrams, Schematics: 

•Reading two- or more column charts to obtain informatnn. 
•Locating chart informatk)n at intersectnns of rows and columns. 
•Cross-refererxMng charted material with text. 

•Applying information from tables or graphs to kx^ate matfunctkxis or select actions. 

•Using fk>w charts and organizatkxial charts to sequence events, arrive at a decision, or problem solve. 

•kjentifying components within a schematic. 

•Isolating problem components in schematk^s. tracing to cause of problem, and Interpreting symbols, 
•kjentifying details, labels, numbers, parts of an illustration, parts from a key or legend. 
•Foik)wing sequenced illustrations ae ^ gukie. 

•Interpreting three dimenskxial drawings of objects for assembly or disassembly. 
Inferential Comprehension: 

•Determining meaning of figurative. idk>matk:, or technical usage of terms, using context clues as reference. 
•Making Inferences from text; organizing information from multiple sources into a series; interpreting codes and 
symbols. 



(Philippi, J.W.1988 Matching Literacy to Job Training: Some Applications from MIIKary Programs. Journal 
of Reading. Vol. 3L No. L pp.658^. Newark, DE: Intl. Rdg. Assoc.) 
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Applications of Writing Skills Found in the Workplace 



Production : 

•Writing key technical words accurateiy on forms 
•Spelling task-related words and abbreviations con-ectty. 

Information Transfer (Single Step/Source) : 

•Entering appropriate infonnation onto a form. 

•Recording essential information that involves more than one sentence. 

•Recording esseniiaJ informatkMi in phrases or simple sentence form accurately and 

precisely 

Information Transfer (Multiple Steps/Sources) : 

•Transferrmg numbers, codes, dates, figures from equipment or written sources onto appropriate 
sections of forms. 

•Writing a report inducing necessary support documentatfon or dassificaton. 



Translation : 

•Writing brief, descriptive accounts of activities or transactfons performed 
•Outlining a situation by kJentifying key ideas and supporting details. 

•Summarizing essentia) details for a written communicatfon, using a proWem-solving or news-writii 
heuristic. 

•Selecting relevant details for a written communfoation. 

•Stating general impressfons of an event or situatfohs as they relate to spectffo reporting goals. 
•Summarizing events and precise diak)gue in an accurate, complete, and ofajedive manner. 
•Summarizing the major points presented in a written communfoatton. 

•Generating a written communicatfon according to a specific fomwt (e.g.. memorandum, telex, or 



Extension/Interpretation : 

•kJentffying objectives, intent, target audience, and all essential and supporting details of a written 
communicatfon. 

•Generating a written communicatfon, arranging events sequentially. 

•Writing brief justificatfons for actfons taken and providing good reasons for rejecting alternative actfons. 
•Appraising a written communicatfon and making adjustments to improve clariy. 



(Compiled from studies by MIkulecky, 1982; MIkulecky, Ehllnger, & lyieenan, 1987: U.S. Army. 
1988; Phlllppl.1988 . Source: PhlllppI, J.W. 1C)89 Basfo Skills in the WoiKplace, In NKller, L and 
Nadler.2., eds., Handbook for Human Resource Devetopm^nt <Urfin rt Fri ,. College Park MD: 
J.Wiley & Sons. In Press.) 



^^lications of CompuUtion and Problem-SolTin^ SUlls 
In the Workplace 

Performing Whole Number Operations 

* sub^Sl ^ countliig single and multiple digit whole numbcni to complete a task or 

♦Adding, subtracting, mulUplylng. and dividing single and multiple digit numbcra to complete a 
task or subtask. " " ^ 

njstog addition, subtraction, mulUpUcation. and dtvlston to solve problems with single and multiple 
digit whole numbers. 
♦Rounding oflf single and multiple digit numbers to complete a task or subtask. 

Using Fractions 

•Reading and writing common fractions to complete a task or jjubtask. 

•Adding, substractlng. multiplying, and dividing common fiactions to solve problems. 

Using Decimals 

•Carrying out arithmetic computations Involving doDars and cents. 

♦Rcadtag and writing decimals in one and more places to complete a task or subtask. 

•Rounding off decimals in one and more places to complete a task or subtask- 

Adding, substractlng. multiplying and dividing decimals in one and more places to solve a 

problem. 

Using Percents 

•Reading, writing, and computing pcicents to complete a task or subtask. 
Performing Bfixed Operations 

♦Converting Sactlons to decimals, percents to fractions, fractions to percents. percents to decimals 
common fractions or mixed numbers to decimal fractions, and decimal fractlonTto common 
tractions or mixed mmibers to complete a task or subtask. 
•Solve problems by selecting and using correct order of operations. 
•Computing averages, ranges or ratios to complete a task or subtask. 

Measurements and Calcnlmtion 

•Reading numbers or symbols from time, weight distance, and volume measuring scales. 
•Uslrjg a measuring device to determine an object's weight, distance, or volume to standard 
(Engllsn) units or metric units. 

•Perfonnlng basic metric conversions Involving weight, distance, and volume 
Using a calculator to perform basic arithmetic operations to sohre problems. 

Estimations 

♦Determining if a soluUon to a mathcmaUcal problem Is reasonable. 

^Indicates ikills directly invohred with using problcm-«>lTing strategics or IntcrpreUtion.l 



(CompUed from studies by Grecnan, 1984; PhiUppl, 1988* Source: PhiHppl, J. W. 1988. Job 

{£53grn^i?^ ^ ^ "^'^ " g - Departmcntof iSr 

American Society for Training Ac Derelopment. Alexandria. VA: AOTD 

© 1990, Performance Plus Learning Consultants. Inc. 
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SAMPLE 4 



Individual Education Plan 
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University of BUstissippi- Center for Pre-Military Development 

Individual Education Plan 



jQ the Lemmen I understand that I am enrolled in a pre-mllitary 
course designed to help me with occupational basic skills applications 
and to improve my potential for achieving qualifying scores on the 
ASVAB and preparing for competent performance of military Job tasks. 
Because these goals are are important to me, I agree 

• To attend each session, and 

• To be an alert, active participant in my learning program. 



Learner s Signature Date 



To the Instructor By the third session, I will prescribe the skill 
objectives appropriate to the learner's pre-milltary development needs 
and I will begin to assign in detail the materials needed to master 
those objectives/ I will be sure that this Individual Education P an is 
based on the learner's personal and employment literacy needs, and 
that it matches his or her ability level. 

Every fifteen hours during this course of study I will review the 
learner's progress and motivation. The learner and I will docimient 
that review, evaluate, and confirm or adjust the learner's goals 
for the next fifteen hour period of the contract At the end of the 
course, I will prepare a final evaluation of the learner's progress 
for use in future educational endeavors. The final evaluation will 
list any skill objectives remaining to be completed and a recom- 
mendation for ftiture study. 



Teacher's Signature Date 



T7 thir Adynl^ ^^trator I have reviewed this IE? and have found 
that it meets both the learner's needs and my own recommenda- 
tions. 



Administrator's Signature Date 
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COUPETBNCT OBJECTIVES 



A. PRQCRMPrQ8KnX8 
Procftdnrml directions and PrQ»e 

locating Informatlon/factB 
sequenctog/organizlng facts 
understanding essential ideas 

pictorial detalls/cTGOS sections 
interpreting symbols 
2' and 3-^ -column charts 
completed fonns 
schematics and diagrams 
flowcharts 

table of contents (e.g. manual} 
index (e.g manual, catalog) 
gk>ssaiy 

use of multiple sources 

B. MOM COHPT M ra^F^^^* 
fiSOXft 

IZtlsgjBftima 

drawing conclusions 
relevant/irrekvant Information 
compare/contrast 
combinixig information firom 

multiple sources 
summarizing/ paraphrasing 

recognizing cause and effect 
predicting outcomes 
decision-making 
prioritizing 

MIATRD gWABLINQ SKILLS 
Mltbwnitlgll C omptttatlon 

whole number functions 

n&gattve numbers 

fractions 

decimals 

percents 

use of formulas 

estimating 

graphing 

statistics 

use of a calculator 
metric/English conversions 
measurement/ gauges 



Diagnostic/ 
or Pretest 
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ASSIGNMENTS 



REVIEWS/ E^ 



Master 


80% 


1 5-hour Teacher/Learner R 


Score 


Date 


Hours Absent 

Progress 

Still needs 
ImorovtniZ 

Satisfactory 

Outstanding 

Teacher ] 


30-hour Teacher/Lcamer : 


Hours Absent 

£lSg££2ft 

Still needs 
Imorovini; 

Satisfactory 

Outstanding 



JESTGOPYiiVAlLABIl 



spelling task-related words 
entering appropriate information 

onto a form 
recording essential Information In 

phrases or sentences 
writing a report with support 

documcntation/Justlflcatlons 
writing brief descriptive accounts 
selecting appropriate details 
summarizing events objectively 
generating a communication in a 

specific written format 
appraising a written communication 

and editing to Improve clarity 
notetaidng 

Phonetic Analysis 
bcgiimlng consonants 

- single 

- blends/diagraphs 
final consonants 

- single 

- blends/diagraphs 
vowels 

-long 

- short 
syllabication 

use of pronunciation key 

Structural Anah^is 

root words 

prefixes 

suifixes 

WordKnowledpe 
synonyms 
antonyms 
words in context 
words classification 
mnemonic devices 
acronyms /abbreviations 
multiple meanings 
figurative/technical terms 



17f^ 



Tcachcr_ 



U 



45-hour Tcachcr/Lcamcr Revl 



Hours Absent 

Still needs 
Improving 

Satlsfiaictoxy 

Outstanding 



Teacher 



Final 

Evaluation; 



lEP Completed 



Develop New Contract 
Teacher 



*/ would recommend this 
program to anyone who is 
seriously wanting to go into the 
^armed sennces." 

-Jack, Partictpant 
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CAREER COUNSELING RESOURCE CENTER 



RECOMMENDATION 



Joyce F, KInnlson 



Introduction 

Today the Department of I>efense is raising its standards for enlistees because of the emphasis on high- 
technologies and the mass utilization of high-technology equipment in the military. Therefore, it is necessary 
for the military services to recruit young people v/bo are able to learn high-tech skills and are motivated to 
finish their formal schooling. 

The model for pre-military development is designed to help young people and their parents "recognize the 
military's professional status as a viable and respected career option for both men and women" and prepare 
our youth to qualify for such a career. The component of the model that this paper addresses is the design 
of a career counseling resource center for participants. 

One group of students the model is targeting include those who are interested in a career in the services but 
whose educational backgrounds are so weak they are unable to achieve a qualifying score on the appropriate 
battery of tests to enter the military services. It is recognized that these young people usually have no solid 
or realistic career goals. This situation can be ameliorated through the availability and utilization of a well- 
organized and functional career counseling resource center designed and operated to motivate its clients to 
upgrade, improve, enhance, and succeed in their education endeavors. And many will succeed in this if they 
have goals and valid reasons to improve their academic and vocational performances. 

Another target group for the model includes pre- and post-military personnel and civilians. This is an 
appropriate group to target since career development is now viewed as a lifelong process for an individual, 
with a scries of transitions that result from both environmental changes and peisonal growth. It has been 
planned that participants, and especially those in this group, will "participate in intensive life coping/work 
skills training." The plan states that the career coui^eling resource center will offer activities and approaches 
to assist people to "deal effectively with career and other changes." This includes planning for and managing 
career transitions, developing job applications and personal resumes, and preparing for and handling successful 
job interviews. 

The career couiLseiing resoua^ center will provide career development services to meet the specific needs 
of all target groups, and this requires careful plamiing. 

An essential first step is to identify the needs of the special groups who will be using the center. After the 
initial needs assessment has been made, the next step is to establish objectives for the center that can support 
client needs. After the objectives have been established, it is necessary to decide on what approaches, 
activities, assistance, and services will be incorporated in the operations of the center to support the clients 
and the objectives. 



This paper is the start of these efforts. 
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The second section of this paper addresses planning and designing the career counseling resource center, 
including suggestions for establishing objectives, overall planning, physical setup, staffing, and stait-up and 
budgets. 

The third section addresses the implementation of the career counseling recourse center and focuses on 
staffing needs and responsibilities and appropriate activities for the center. These activities include career 
counseling and career decision making, self-directed activities, individual and group counseling and 
assessment, individual and group meetings, planning and managing career transitions, job getting and job 
keeping skills, placement, retraining for military separators, and mini courses on career development. In 
addition, some suggestions are made for promoting the center and, where appropriate, coordinating with o(her 
career development services. 

The fourth section of the paper provides suggestions concerning appropriate types of resources for the career 
counseling resource center. These include print, video, and computer systems. Materials will fall into definite 
categories of activities, such as those to support career exploration, career assessment, career decision making, 
employment getting and keeping skills, placement-activities, career transition, and others. A list of materials 
to be considered is included. 

Planning The Career Counseling Resource Center 

An effective career counseling resource center should serve as a focal point for many different kinds of career 
development activities and provide easy access to a wide variety of information, activities, and systems that 
support career exploration, decision making, goal setting, career implementation, career transitions, and life 
and career skills delivered through appropriate media for the clients of the center. 

To accomplish this, careful planning before actual implementation and operation of the career counseling 
resource center is essential. Plannirig strategies include determining the needs of clients, establishing 
objectives for the center, and designing the center to meet the needs and support the objectives. 

Needs And Objectives 

Career counseling and development programs and services should be fashioned to respond to individual needs, 
readiness, and motivation and to help prepare people for successful entry into and participation in the worid 
of work. 

University of Mississippi staff, through the preparation of the proposal for the model for pre-mililary 
development, have already identified the characteristics and some career development needs of groups who 
will be using the career counseling resource center. This will lead to the establishment of purposes and 
objectives for the center. 

Brown and Brown (1990) suggest that objectives for a career counseling center should identify (1) client 
career development needs that will l>e met by the center, (2) how the needs are to be met, (3) when the needs 
will he met, (4) the criterion of services, and (5) the method of evaluation. 

A necessary prerequisite for creating participant interest and motivation in participating and succeeding in the 
career counseling resource center's activities is for them to have realistic career goals in career areas in which 
they are interested and for which they arc suited. This could certainly be the overall objective for the center's 
clients. 
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Although it is not the purpose of this paper to develop specific objectives for the career counseling resource 
center, it is reconuuended that the project staff use the National Career Development Guidelines competencies 
for high school, poslsecondary, and adult levels as one resource to assist them in establishing objectives. The 
competencies for these three levels represent the skills young people and adults need to develop that will 
enable them to make important life and career choices and help them as they mature in their own career 
development. They focus on three areas (self-knowledge, educational and vocational development, and career 
planning and exploration) that encompass the career development competencies individuals should have in 
order to explore, plan, prepare for, enter, and progress in a career in the most effective manner. 

Design 

After the needs of clients have been identified and the objectives have been established, an appropriate design 
for the center can be developed. This involves (1) planning the layout, (2) identifying staffing needs, (3) 
developing a budget, and (4) selecting materials, resources, equipment, and furnishings. 

Layout 

Certain considerations listed by Hubbard and Hawke (1987) should be addressed by the project staff before 
deciding on the actual size, location, and establishment of a career counseling center. They suggest the 
following topics concerning the location. 

1. The location should accommodate the types of services and activities planned for the center. 
The should be adequate space for: 



a) 


Seating 


b) 


Work and meeting areas 


c) 


Furniture 


d) 


Audio-visual equipment and use 


e) 


Computer equipment and use 


0 


Materials storage and use 



2. There should be enough space for administrative offices, administrative and office 
equipment, records, etc. 

In addition to these physical considerations, the center should be attractive, comfortable, inviting, easily 
accessible, non-threatening, and away from areas of high noise. After the location has been decided upon, 
some remodeling may be needed to provide the space and atmosphere that can contribute to the success of 
the center. 

Hubbard and Hawkc (1987) suggest the questions that should be answered concerning the design and layout 
of the center before deciding on the actxial location and planning the layout: 

1. W'U the location accommodate the types of services planned for the center? 

2. Will the setting provide enough space for seating? 

3. How much ;u\d what kind of use is the center expected to get? 

4. Is there enough r<XMii for required furniture? 
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5. 



What kind of space will be needed for audio visual equipment and computer hardware and software? 



6. How much growth is expected for the collection of resources in the next several years? 

7. Does the location satisfy the needs of individuals with handicapping conditions? 

8. What type of accommodations, such as offices, equipment, and desks, is desirable for staff? 

9. Are meeting rooms required? What type? 

10. Is space needed for workshops, seminars, classes, or other group programs? 

11. Will space be available for viewing audiovisual materials? 

For the purposes of the career counseling resource center, it is recommended that there be adequate space for 
offices, electrified study carrels, computers and printers, video viewing by individuals and groups, seats for 
large group discussions, areas for small group discussions, filing cabinets and storage cabinets for equipment 
and materials, bookshelves for print materials, administrative files and records, and a work and storage room. 

A space with 400 to 500 square feet would probably be adequate to provide room for the above, but the 
actual size should be determined during this phase based on needs and availability. 

staffing 

Several approaches to staffing the career counseling resource center are possible. The actual staff 
configuration will depend to some degree on the services offered, the layout of the center, and budget. 

To provide guidance for deciding on appropriate staff and staff responsibilities for the center, sample position 
descriptions for a director, career counselor, career counseling technician, and secretary /receptionist are 
included in section III. 

It is suggested that during the plaiming and early implementation phases for the center a director or career 
counselor along with a clerical support person will be needed. The first action is to appoint a temporary 
director or, if plans have progressed satisfactorily to this point, to hire a director. It will help move the 
planning and implementation of the center along more smoothly if there is someone with the responsibility 
of overseeing all the operations. It is possible that the director could be less than full-time, with other 
responsibilities in the model pre-military development program or in student persomiel services. 

It is suggested that the following staffing pattern be considered as minimum for the latter implementation and 
initial operational phases of the center: 

Professional Level Staff 

Director (full- or part-lime) 
Career Counselor (full-time) 

Para -professional Level 

Career Counseling Technician (full-time) 

Clerical Support Level 

Sccrctary-Rcceptionist (full-tmic) 
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Subsequent year staff requirements will depend on the services offered and the hour^ the center is open. 

Budget 

1. Space 

2. Hours of operation 

3. Staffing (salaries and fringe benefits) 

4. Furniture and equipment 

5. Materials 

6. Travel and per diem costs for staff and consultants 

7. Copying, office supplies, etc. 

8. Postage and local and long distance telephone 

Following are some considerations to be weighed in establishing costs for the above categories: 

1. Remodeling costs will depend on the current condition of the space to be used for the center. 

2. Salaries will be dependent on local and institutional salary scales. 

3. Furniture and cquipmem costs can be ascertained by checking catalogues, office supply stores 
computer and audiovisual equipment vendor, and others soured. ^ ' 

4. Cos^ of materials and resources can be estimated by using some of the information in the section 
LXts!'"' ''""^ ''^'^ ^"^ "^'^-"S -^'^ publishe" and 

'^!oP:z!'::z::. ^-^^ ^ - ^-^^ -thin 

LtrSf i;c,:t'' ' " '^'"^ ' ^'^^"P ^"^ - "P-"nS budget. The start-up 

1. Remodeling costs 

2. Salaries and fringe lx.'ncfiLs 
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3. Furniture and equipment 

4. Career counseling materials and software 

5. Administrative software, such as word processing and desk top publishing 

6. Operating expenses during the planning and early implementation phases 
The operating budget could include: 



1. Rental of space (if applicable) 

2. Staff salaries and fringe benefits 

3. The cost of adding to, replacing, and repairing furniture and equipment 

4. The cost of purchasing, renewing, and replacing materials, including print, computer sofbvare, video 
products, etc. 

5. Replacement and upgrade of administrative software, such as word processing and desk top 
publishing 

6. Travel and staff development costs 

7. Cost of ofGce supplies, copying, etc. 

8. Postage, telephone, and other communications costs 

9. Promotional activities 

Obviously the operating budget for the center will depend on decisions made during the plaiming phase 
regarding space, furnishings, staff, types of materials and equipment, and sewices and activities to be offered 
by the center. 



Materials 

Determining the needs of the center's clients, establishing objectives for the program, designing useable and 
attractive facilities, detemiining staffing needs, and preparing budgets are essential steps leading to 
miplementation of the model program's career counseling resource center. However, the ultimate success of 
the center will depend to a large degree on the type and quality of career resources available. These must 
meet the needs of the target groups and motivate them to utilize the center. 

A selection policy should be developed to gu. Je the acquisition process before career resources are purchased 
The following questions about materials could be answered, along with other questions that have relevance 
for the specific services and activities of the center. 

1. Do the materials support the objectives of the center? 

2. What formats are appropriate lor the clients, i.e.. print, computer-based, videotape, videodisc, other? 
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It is important to insure that all materials, regardless of type, are selected carefully so they are useful and 
useable by the center's clients. There are guidelines to use in evaluating materials. Brown and Brown (1990) 
suggest that materials selected for the center should be: 



1. 


Current and up-to-date 


2. 


Accurate 


3. 


Authoritative 


4. 


Attractive 


c 


User-friendly» easy to use 


6. 


Readable, appropriate reading level 


7. 


Free of sex bias 


8. 


Free of racial-ethnic stereotyping 


9. 


Comprehensive 


10. 


We 11 -organized 



After materials have been identified and evaluated, it is important that enough time be allocated for the 
acquisition process, including the initiation and approval of paperwork v/ithin the institution. 

Detailed discussions of types of materials, sources of materials, and materials available in Mississippi are 
included in Resources for the Career Counseling Resource Center. 

Implementing The Career Counseling Resource Center 

After the needs of the center*s clients have been validated, objectives for the program established, facilities 
designed, staffing needs determined, budgets prepared, and materials identified, evaluated and ordered, it is 
time to turn full attention to implementing the career counseling resource center. Obviously many of these 
steps are overlapping and one step need not be completed before the next one begins. 

Some of the topics that were discussed briefly in previous sections of this paper will be examined in light of 
implementation on the following pages. These include staff responsibilities, center activities, promotion, 
coordination with related progrants, and a list of contacts for related services in Mississippi. 

Staff Responsibilities 

Examples of staff responsibilities for the center director, career counselor, carcer counseling technician, and 
secretary/receptionist arc included here to provide assistance in determining staff ass iganients and developing 
position descriptioits. 
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Director of the Career Counseling Resource Center 

The director of the career counseling resource center should have experience managing a career counseling 
center, student personnel services, or similar program. The director could be half-time, at least at the 
beginning, with other duties in the model for prc-miliiary development program or student personnel services. 
Sample responsibilities are listed below: 

L Manage all center activities and operations 

2. Promote the center with appropriate groups 

3. Coordinate center activities with the overall goals of 
the model for pre-military development 

4. Assign staff responsibilities and manage staff 

5. Prepare and manage the budget 

6. Coordinate courses offered through the center 

7. Identify and coordinate with other career development services as appropriate 

Career Counselor 

The career counselor should be a career counseling professional with at least a masters degree in student 
counseling and personnel services or a closely related field. It would be preferable to have someone who has 
experience working with the type of clients the center will serve. It is always helpful for,career counselors 
to be credentialed as a National Certified Career Counselor. 

1. Administer and interpret career assessment instruments 

2. Counsel participants 

3. Plan and conduct individual and group counseling sessions 

4. Plan and conduct career exploration and decision making sessions 

5. Plan and conduct sessions on militarv careers, the military services as a career, and the relationship 
between militaiy and civilian careers 

6. Plan and conduct sessions on job-getting and job-keeping skills 

7. Plan and conduct sessioiLs on planning and making successful career transitions 

8. Plan and conduct sessi(^ns that address transition and other issues and needs for military separators 

9. Plan and conduct sessions on placement activities 

10. Work with participants lo devch^p and implement individual career plans 
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11. Plan and present (or arrange presentation of) special career-related programs for participants and their 
families 

12. Work with the director to develop newsletters and other publications that promote the center, provide 
information on its services and activities, highlight military careers, give anecdotal information about 
current happenings, etc. 



Career Counseling Technician 

It would be preferable to employ a Career Counseling Technician who has completed a library assisting 
program or similar program in a vocationalAechnic^l school and who has work experience in a counseling 
and/or education setting. This person should be familiar with computer technologies, have good interpersonal 
and communications skills, and exhibit a high level of organizational ability. 

1. Conduct client orientation to the center 

1. Collect and organize materials for the center 

3. Help participants locate and use materials 

4. Help participants use computer-based systems 

5. Help participants use career audio-visual materials 

6. Catalog and maintain career materials in the center 

7. Work with the career counselor to help clients develop and implement individual career 
plans 

8. Review materials and make recommendations for acquisitions 

9. Maintain displays and bulletin boards in the center 



Secretary/Receptionist 

It would be preferable to have a clerical support person who has completed a vocational/technical program 
in secretarial sciences and is familiar with word processing, desk top publishing, and computer technologies. 
In addition to basic clerical and secretarial skills, this person should have good interpersonal and 
communications skill.s. a good command of language, and good organizational ability. 

1. Keep career records on participants 

2. Keep records for the center 

3. Maintain files on all adminislnitive materials 

4. Maintain files of catalogues, brochures, and other 
career materials 
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5. 



Handle incoming and outgoing correspondence 



6. Assist in scheduling the center's use 

7. Type and print newsletters and other center materials 

8. Ajnswer the phone, give information to callers, route calls, and take messages 

9. Order and track orders for supplier, materials, equipment, etc. 

10. Perform other clerical duties associated with the efficient maintenance and operation of the center 

Career Center Activrties 

Relevant career development activities for the center include career counseling and career decision making, 
self-directed career development, individual and group counseling and assessment, individual and group 
meetings, planning and managing career transitions, job gening and job keeping skills, placement, career 
services for military separators, and mini courses on career development. 

As was Slated earlier, a necessary prerequisite for creating interest and motivation in participating and 
succeeding in the above activities is for the clients to have realistic career goals in caree^ areas in which they 
are interested and for which they are suited. This can be assisted, as specified in the proposal, by the creation 
of an "^individual career plan for each participant in the fully implemented model" that encourages "each 
participant to make decisions and choices regarding his/her short-range and long-range career plans." 

The steps outlined below, address student and adult career development needs. Career exploration and 
decision making activities include both individual and group sessions and incorporate a-variety of resources. 
Of course, the beginning point for clients vary with the career maturity of the individual. 

It is important to remember that clients cannot make good career decisions on the spur of the moment without 
adequate self analysis of personal and career preferences and needs and without good information about career 
options, Because of this, they should proceed through the following steps: 

1. Analyze rheir own needs and abilities 

2. Investigate careers that will most nearly match their needs and allow them to utilize their abilities 

3. Determine the avenue(s) that will prepare them for such a career. 
Activities to accomplish this fit into the following categories: 

1. Self- ana lysis 

2. Career exploration 

3. Career decision making, goal selling, and career iiiiplomontation 
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SelNAnatysis 



The beginning of career developmeni is accurate information about the individual. Therefore, self-analysis 
is an appropriate starting point for ail clients of the center, whether they are students who have no realistic 
career goals or adults who have military or other career experience. Depending on the clients' levels of 
readiness and undersunding of career decision making, it might be necessary to use videoUpe materials (such 
as CEPP videos listed in the section entitled Video Material to introduce career exploration, decision making, 
interests, and/or aptitudes. 

Self-analysis should make use of published and/or computer-based assessment instruments and self-assessment 
instruments that accompany many computer-based career information delivery systems. The use of 
assessment instruments enhances career development and provides a necessary starting point. Published and 
computer-based instruments include interest inventories and aptitude batteries, such as Self Directed Search, 
Interest Checklist, Armed Services Vocational Aptitude BaUeiy, General Aptitude Test Battery, Discover What 
You're Best At: The National Career Aptimde System, and others. The center staff should make decisions 
concerning appropriate ones for their clients or they may decided to use an assessment instrument the 
instiujtion already utilizes. Self-assessment instruments that accompany computer-based systems vary widely 
in quality and depth, depending on the system. The system that is suggested for use in the model program 
is Mississippi Choices, which has a very good Choices Gnide and Personal Profiles for clients. 

For military separators and other adults, it will also be necessary to determine transferable skills from past 
work experiences. This can be accomplished using a system like Choices CT (Choices for Career 
Transitions.) 

Self-analysis activities can be individual, group, or a combination of both. Generally, it is more convenient 
to introduce the process in a group setting. Published assessment instniments can be administered in groups 
or individually whether a pencil and paper or a computer-based format is used. Computer system self- 
assessment instruments can be completed in groups or individually, depending on the needs of the students 
and the schedule of the center. 

Staff should review with their clients the results of the assessment instruments after they have been completed 
(and scored if applicable.) 



Career Exploration 

Career exploration is the next step in the broad categories of activities and services the center should offer. 
Based on the results of assessment instriJments, the counseling professional and/or para-professional can make 
a decision aU>ut (1) whether or not the client is ready to proceed with career exploration and (2) at what point 
the client should tx:gin expk) ration. 

For clients v. ho arc awidy to proceed, the lH\st place to Ixjgin exploration is through the explore route in a 
computer-based career infonnatinn delivery system. After the client has been introduced to the computer and 
its operation, this process is a onc-on-one In^lween the client and the computer program. The counselor, para- 
professional, or clerical perr^on should onlv he at the computer if there are questions or problems. The 
exceptions to this arc clients who must have assistance because of their low reading levels or similar limiting 
situations. 

Alter career exploration using the computer-based system has been completed, the system can provide a large 
amount of specific information alx^ut careen; and point clients to other sources of information. Depending 
on the client and his her needs, these M>urces can include any combination of print materials, videotapes. 
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seminais on military career options, individual and group sessions, individual and group seminars, women's 
programs, and other resources available in the center. Regardless of the type of resource used, it is important 
to involve the client actively in the role of acquiring his/her career infonnation. Examples of resources that 
are appropriate for this step are included in section IV. 

At several points in the career exploration process, the client will need intervention by a counseling 
professional or para -professional, but the client may not ask for help. Staff should be aware of the client 
needs and status so they can intervene at the appropriate time and sustain client interest and motivation. 

Career Decision Making, Goal Setting and Implementation 

This step includes the development of an individual career plan and can only be successful if the client has 
progressed through careful analysis of self and thorough career exploration. This step is the culmination of 
those preparatory steps and the most intensive and time consuming for staff. 

The staff should discuss the client's findings from the first two steps and assess the client's readiness to make 
tentative career decisions and set goals. For clients who do not exhibit readiness to go forward, staff must 
determine what is needed and have the student go back to some point in one of the previous steps. 

For clients who are ready to proceed, the individual career plan should be developed. Identifying and 
committing to "next steps'* should be a part of the individual's career plan. It is very important at this point 
to get the client to agree and commit to the next steps (or follow through) on their career plan. The center 
should have appropriate services and resources available to assist in the activities necessary follow through 
with the individual career plan. 

The materials, resources, and services for clients should include those that are print, computer-based, and 
videotape to satisfy the various learning modes. A non-exhaustive list of topics to ,)e considered is included 
here. Additional types of materials will be identified during the planning phase for the center: 

Military career requirements 

Skills transferability 

Mini-courses on appropriate subjects 

Life coping skills 

Surviving change 

Postsecondary training and education options 
Seminars and guest speakers on appropnaic subjects 
Job search 
ilmployabiliiy skills 
Job applications 
Resume development 
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Job intervie'Aing 
Job placement 

Career ladders and career advancement 



It is not critical that all these types or materials and services are available for all clients. The most importanl 
thing IS that the resources are available and useful to the clients who need them, when they need them. 



Promotion 

Plans to promote the career counseling resource center and the availability of its resources and services should 
be explored and decisions made to insure maximum utilization by the groups the program is designed to 
serve. A detailed marketing plan for the center will be developed as another phase of the model for pre- 
military development. Therefore onJy a cursory list of promotion strategies is included here: 

Newsletters 

Public service announcements on radio and/or television 
Articles in newspapers 

Open house for program participants, their families, and others 
A monthly calendar of center events and activities 
Bulletin boards 
Career posters 



Coordination With Other Services 

From time to lime, it might be advantageous to coordinate the activities of the career counseling resource 
center w,ih other related programs in Mississippi. Four programs are described briefly here, followed by a 
list of four other groups, that might be helpfiil in providing seminars, guest speakers, placement and ancillarv 
services for the center: 



1. 



Employment Security Commission: Job Service. In addition to paying unemployment insurance 
benefits and gathering labor market data, Employment Security through its network of local job 
service offices provides employment counseling and job placement. (For address, see 5 below.) 

Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). JTPA helps prepare people for productive employment. 
Through a partnership of business, government, education, and labor, programs are provided in which 
workers can learn new job skills, upgrade present ones, and receive assistance in obtaining 
employment. Many programs include assessment services to assist participants in developing career 
plans This ,nogram is administered by the Mississippi Department of Economic and Community 
Development. Labor Assi-stance Division, 301 W. Pearl St, Jackson MS 39203-3089, ^601) 949-2''34 
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3. Rehabilitation Services helps physically or mentally disabled citizens of Mississippi obtain 
employment. To be considered eligible for rehabilitation services a person must have a physical or 
mental handicapping condition, the condition must be a handicap in getting or keeping a job, and 
there must be a reasonable chance the person can be helped to get a job if appropriate services are 
provided. This program is administered by the Mississippi Department of Human Services, Office 
of Vocational Rehabiliution, 923 N. Sute St, PO Box 1698, Jackson MS 39215-1698 (601) 354- 
6825 or 1-800-443-1000. 

4. Sex Bias Programs. The issue of equity is not limited to equality for women, even though women 
often suffer greater economic hardships as a result of sex role stereotyping. Among other things this 
program provides in-service activities to broaden horizons for people concerning career choices and 
provides activities to increase the awareness of females regarding the wide spectrum of career 
options available. Sex Bias Programs are administered by the Mississippi State Department of 
Education Office of Vocational, Technical, & Adult Education, PO Box 771 Jackson MS 39205, 
(601) 359-3088. 

5. Labor Market Information 

Mississippi Employment Security Commission 

PO Box 1699 

Jackson, MS 39215-1699 

(601) 961-7452 

6. Mississippi Stale Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC) 
Sillers Building, Suite 1005 

550 High St. 
Jackson, MS 39201 
(601) 359-3412 

7. Office of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education 
Mississippi State Department of Education 

PO Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-3088 

8. State Supervisor of Guidance 
Mississippi Department of Education 

Office of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education 
PO Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-3951 



Resources For The Career Counseling Resource Center 

Historically, career information in libraries and career counseling offices was print, with an occasional 
filnistrip available. Today, a wide variety of sources are available to support career exploration and decision 
making, with the most popular being computer programs and videoUpes. These materials have the advantage 
of providing information to today\s young people and adults in a media with which they are comfortable and» 
in the case of videos, in a media through which they arc accustomed to receiving information. In the near 
future, interactive video disc programs will be available. 
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Sources of Career Materials 

Materials are available from a wide variety of sources, including state government agencies, federal 
government agencies, and commercial vendors. Some of these sources are: 

1 . Depa rtment o f De f ense 

2. National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) 

3. Mississippi State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC) 

4. Mississippi Department of Labor 

5. Mississippi Depfc nt of Education 

6. U.S. Government Printing Office 

7. Publishers of career materials 

8. Vendors of career software 

9. Vendors of career audio-visual materials 

10. Professional and trade associations 

11. Labor unions 

Materials from professional and trade associations arKl labor unions may be slanted and should be reviewed 
carefully. 

In Mississippi, the State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICQ is an exce 
noint for ob^ ning information about both state and national career informaUon sources In add.non, the 
TofcC as o ted the Careenvare series of computerized career information software (Mrss.s.pp, Cho.ces 
cSfces CT. and Choices Jr systems) as a statewide system and provides state-spec.fic ocxupat.or^l 
rnfo^ation that is added to the national occupational information data base in the Mtssrss.pp, Cho.ces and 
Choices CT systems. 



For other sources of career information, Brown and Brown (1990) suggest the following: 
1. 



3. 



4. 



Career columnists often highlight new publications. One of the best known of these is Joyce Uin 
Kennedy, whose column appears in many syndicated newspapers. 

Catalogues from publishers and distributors who specialize in career items. 

Directories that describe career materials are of great help. One useful directory is Where to Start 
r.rr^r Planning: Es s en.i.l Resource Guide for Career Planning and Job HuminR (1989) prepared 
by the staff of the Cornell University Career Center and sold by Peterson s Guides, PO Box 21.3, 
Princeton NJ 08543. 

Newsletters and periodicals concerned with careers review new materials. Jhe Career Opportunities 
News reviews new books in every issue and includes a page citing free and inexpensive career 
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materials. It is distributed by Garrett Park Press, PO Box 190, Garrett Park MD 20896. The Journal 
of the National Career Development Association lists and evaluates new career materials that come 
to its attcmion. To contact AACD and NCDA, write 5999 Stevenson Avenue, Alexandria, VA 



As was stressed earlier, it is important that the collection of materials and resources in the career counseling 
resource center meet the needs of the target groups. The three most common types of materials arc discussed 
here: print, computer-based, and video. 



In general print career materials can include: 



1. 


Books containing information about occupations 


2. 


Occupational briefs 


3. 


Ctecupational monographs 


4. 


Occupational abstracts 


5. 


Career magazines 


6. 


Career tabloids 


7. 


Posters/charts 


8. 


Articles from newspapere and magazines 



As has often been stated, career information resources for a career counseling center must be selected to meet 
the specific needs of clients. The center staff, using materials and resources selection criteria suggested eariier 
and using the sources listed above, should determine which are appropriate to their unique needs and program. 

Even though there is no ideal list of print material titles for a career center, a suggested, but by no means all- 
inclusive, list of topics that might be considered by the staff as they investigate and evaluate the types of print 
materials in the above list is provided as follows: 

Sample List Of Topics For Print Materials: 

Career planning 

Postsccondary education and training planning 



22304. 



Types of Career Materials 



Print Materials 



Employer directories 



Job search 



Resume writing 
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Job interviewing 

Employment applications 

Eniployability skills 

Life coping skills 

Careers for special populations 

Military careers 

Careers in radio and television 

Careers in health technologies 

Careers in engineering technologies 

Careers in the arts 

Careers in business 

Careers in education 

Careers in environmental areas 

Careers in government 

Careers in science technologies 

Social work careers 

Careers in sports and recreation 

Careers in mechanical fields 

Careers in repair fields 

Vocational/technical school and college catalogues 

Some state and federal agencies publish books and journals related to career, occupational, and educational 
infonnation. An overview of a few is included here. This is by no means intended to be an exhaustive 
inventory of useful government print career materials. 

Military Career Guide is produced by the U.S. Department of Defense and contains descriptions of 
205 miliUry occupations, 134 enlisted occupations and 71 officer occupations. Each description 
includes the occupational title, work activities, physical demands, training provided in the military, 
qualifications, military service representation, helpful attributes, work environment, related civilian 
occupalioiLs, career opportunities, and an ASVAB qualification graph. It enables counselors and their 
clients to investigate military service as a career, because it provides extensive and valuable 
infonnation about military carceis. The military careers in the Guide are incorporated in the 
Mississippi Choices and Choices CT daU bases. It is available at no cost from the Department of 
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Defense, U.S. Military Entrance Processing Coimnand, 2500 Green Bay Road, North Chicago IL 
60064. (800) 323-0513. 



Mis sis sippi Guide to Labor Market Information is a compendium of 21 sources of labor market 
irformation published and released by the Mississippi Employment SccuriTy Commission, such as 
Employment and iob Openings, Labor Market Trends, Mississippi's Business Population, and PES 
Survey Reports. It is available upon request from the Employment Security Commission, Labor 
Market Information, PO Box 1699, Jackson MS 39215-1699. 

The following federal government publications can be obtained from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington DC 20402, (202) 783-3238: 

Classification of Instructional Programs (CIP) includes descriptions of educational programs at tte 
elementary, secondary, and post-secondary levels. It includes codes and definitions of instructional 
programs and focuses on the program purpose and program category dimensions. CIP codes are 
used in the Mississippi Choices and Choices CT systems to identify education and training programs. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) defines and classifies more than 20,000 occupations that 
are performed for pay or profit in the United States economy. Each occupation has a title, a nine- 
digit code, and a definition. The definition contains the industry or industries in which the 
occupation is found, alternate titles, tasks performed, and related occupations. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 4th Edition Supplement contains codes, titles, and definitions for 
761 occupations not defined in the 4th edition DOT. Many new technologies are represented by the 
occupations in the supplement. Stock No. 029-014-00238-1. The cost is $5.50 (subject to change.) 

Guide for Occupational Exploration (GOE) provider career and occupational information on 12 broad 
occupational interest areas. It contains descriptions that include an overview of the interest area, 
narrative descriptions, and common questions counselors ask. GOE interest areas are included in 
Mississippi Choices and Choices CT. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook (OOH) contains detailed career information about 200 occupations. 
It presents occupational descriptions, working conditions, education, training, and qualifications 
needed, job outlook, earnings, related occupations, and sources of additional information. The cost 
is $22.00 for paper cover or $24.00 for hard cover (subject to change.) 

Occupational Outlook Quarterly is a journal published four times a year. It contains current articles 
about occupations, employment outlook, training opportunities, salary trends, and labor market trends. 
It reviews new counseling techniques and aids. The use of pictures and graphics is effective in 
conveying the ideas in the articles. The cost is $11.00 annual subscription or $3.00 single copy 
(subject to change.) 

Standard Industrial Classitlcation Manual (SIC) codes all types of business establishments in the U.S. 
economy according to type of product or service. It includes titles and descriptions of industries and 
contains numerical and alphabetical indices. SIC codes are included in specific information in the 
Mississippi Choices and Choices CT systems. The cost is $24.00 (subject to change.) 

Standard Occupational Classification Manual (SOC) provides a common, easy to use coding structure 
for all occupations performed for pay or profit. It groups occupations into 22 broad occupational 
categories. The SOC has a four-digit classification system, the basis of which is similarity of work 
functions. SOC is the basis of the coding structure in Mississippi Choices and Choices CT. 
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Computer-Based Systems 



Although not as numerous as for print materials, there arc several vendors of computer-based career resources 
and, as with the print materials, there is wide variation in their comprehensiveness and quality. As with prim 
materials, the staff should review systems and decide which are the best to support their objectives. 

The types of computer-based materials that might be useful in the career counseling resource center include: 

Career information delivery systems 

Interest inventories 

Aptitude batteries 

Life skills 

Employability skills 

Employability development plans 

Resume writers 

Application letter writers 

Job search skills 

Interviewing skills 

College search 

Financial aids search 

Many other new types appearing constantly 

Because the Carccrware computer-based career systems have been adopted by Mississippi, it is recommended 
that they be used as the career information delivery systems in the center. Following is an overview of 
Mississippi Choices, Choices CT, and Choices Jr.: 

Mississippi Choices is a computer-based career information delivery system that focuses on a total 
career development process and teaches self and career exploration. Users first undertake an analysis 
of their career-related needs. Then they test their perceptions of their own needs against 
comprehensive national and Mississippi data bases to see which careers come closest to meeting their 
needs. The system contains detailed occupational and career infomiation, new and emerging careers, 
military careers, sources of additional information, typical employers, college information, and many 
other relevant data elements. The system contains linkages to aptitude and interest inventories, such 
as ASVAB, GATB, and Holland Types from the Self Directed Search (SDS.) Users also have the 
opportunity to explore for colleges and education and training programs based on their own criteria. 
Lists of institutions and programs for specific institutions may be obtained. All information in 
Mississippi Choices is updated annually. 
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Choices CT (Choices for Career Transitions) is a computer-based career exploration and decision 
making system, coupled with a career counseling process, that is designed to help adults deal 
effectively with career transitions. It can be used by adults whose career changes are cither 
voluntory and involuntary. The Choices CT process involves blending the results of self-analysis 
of the individuaTs current needs and status with a computerized analysis of transferable skills 
acquired in previous occupations. The resulting profile is then tested a^inst an extensive data base 
of occupations to identify suitable future career and employment options. The system contains all 
the information and accessing features of Choices. The information in Choices CT is updated 
annually. 

Choices Jr is a computer-based program designed to introduce upper elementary and middle/junior 
high school students and older students with low reading skills to career exploration. Self-knowledge 
is the cornerstone of the career exploration process. Choices Jr encourages students to take a close 
look at their needs and to consider them seriously. Then it graphically shows the impact of their 
self-analysis on the range of career options available to them. The system analyzes the world of 
work based on the student*s input and suggests career areas to explore. Choices Jr is entirely 
tutorial, and students need no prior preparation or counseling. 

Information about all three systems can be obtained from the Mississippi SOICC, Sillers Bldg, Suite 1005, 
550 High St, Jackson MS 39201, (601) 359-34i2. They are available through Careerware, attn Diane 
Stringer, 1607 Pear Orchard Place, Jackson MS 39211, (601) 957-8408. 



Video Materials 

The types of career videotape resources that can be useful in the career counseling resource center include: 
Occupational descriptions 
Occupational interest areas 
Occupational assessment 
Career areas 
Job search 
Resume writing 
Job applications 
Job interviewing 
Job survival 
Career transitions 

The center staff, using appropriate seleciion criteria, should determine which videotape career resources are 
appropriate for the program. Although filnistrips are included in this category, it is not generally 
recommended that filnistrips be puichascd Ixicausc they are viewed as old-fashioned and dated. 
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As examples of the types of video resources available, two career videotape series that have been weli- 
reviewed within the past year are described below. 

Career Exploration and Planning Program Videos, Four video tapes on Career Exploration and 
Planning to support the career exploration and decision making process have been produced as part 
of the new Career Exploration and Planning Program (CEPP) by Appalachia Educational Uboratoiy. 
These videos can be used with groups or by individuals. They are: 

"Your Future: Planning Through Career Exploration" 
"Your Interests: Related to Work Activities" 
"Your Temperaments: Related to Work Situations" 
"Your Aptitudes: Related to Learning Job Skills" 

Video Career Library is a series of 18 tapes, each representing a different occupational group, that 
depict 164 occupations. The videos present information about occupations and working conditions, 
while showing employees acnially doing job tasks. Special care has been taken to discourage 
occupational stereotypes by maintaining gender and etiinic balances. Summary statements follow 
each video presentation. The Ubrary is updated every three years. A preview tape is available upon 
request from Career Passports, 1319 Spruce St, Boulder CO 80302, (303) 449-1631. 



Ms. Joyce F. Kinnison, from Caiy, North C^irolina, has len years of leaching and counseling experience. Since 1984 she 
has been a consultant and researcher in the areas of career developraeni, computer-based .^arcer information delivery 
systems, and labor market information. 
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7 have been here for one and 
one half months and to me its 
(ikehome away from home. My 
advice is to give this program a 
chance. It's ^e best I have ever 
attended or seen," 



-Quinton, Participant 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Susie D. Lamborn, Ph.D. 
William H. Griffin, Ph.D. 



Introduction 

The Pre-Military Program is designed to enhance basic educational and life skills of clients to increase 
chances that they can pass a military entrance exam. Alternatively, the client's may gain employment or 
improve their educational level. The Pre-Military Program administration has requested guidance in 
developing a program evaluation strategy. This evaluation should provide information that can be used for 
ongoing program improvement. It is desirable that the plan be relatively straightforward in its implementation 
and not be excessively lime consuming or costly. 

The suggested evaluation plan focuses on three key components of the program-teaching, counseling, and 
administration. In addition, information from the program coordinator identifies two key issues which hamper 
the client success rate but that arc not directly related to the training program. These factoid are problems 
associated with inappropriate referrals to the program and conduct problems by clients that occur during the 
training period. Examination of each of these issues may be very helpful to the program and, therefore, are 
included in the evaluation plan. We also suggest that staff maintain detailed records on program failures and 
use that information to improve the program. Finally, we include conmients on the impact-evaluation 
procedures currently used by the program. 



Background Information 



Client Services 

The Pre-Military Program is a training program geared towards improving basic educational and life skills 
that will enhance the clients' opportunities for becoming productive, working members of the community. 
The program emphasizes entry into the military as a means of employment and further training opportunities. 
However, alternative successful outcomes following completion of the program include obtaining employment 
or advancing educational levels through gaining a high school equivalency diploma or entrance to a university, 
college, or training school. The program focuses on training in three areas: basic mathematics, literacy, and 
life coping skills. Life coping skills include a diverse set of topics including nutrition awareness, study skills, 
and checkbook usage. In addition, the program provides physical fitness training and counseling services. 
Figure 1 shows a schematic diagram of the program components. 

The program is designed as an intensive, short-term residential school. Participants live on site at a 
community college campus and live together with the other program participants for the duration of the 
program. The clients are housed in dormitories and meals are provided at a cafeteria on campus. Instruction, 
meals, and a mom arc all provided by the program without cost to the client. The actual number of days each 
client attends the program depends on their specific needs. Clients are expected to participate in the program 
a minimum of 30 days. 

Tlie focal point of the client scrv'icos is group and individual instruction tailored to the client's abilities. Four 
classes are scheduled each week day: Em^lish. math, life skills, and physical education. An evening study 
hour is scheduled as well. Late evenings and weekends are free time. 
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Figure 1. 
Components o1 the Pro-Military Program 
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1 through 8 = process evaluation 
2, 6, 8 = outcome evaluation 



Assessment of progress is based on changes in pre- and post-program TABE scoi^s. This tes , along with 
^ crnt' ASvIb (a military entrance exam) score, is used to diagrtose educaUonal strengths and 
weaSe ^though improvements on the TABE are used to evaluate the cUcnfs pro^ss m the program 
^cS compttion of the program relies on the client's post-program ^^^f^ , 
success the client must either gain entry to the military, obtam a job, receive a high school equivalency 
diploma, or enter a college, university, or technical school. 



Staff 

Instruction to clients is provided by several full and part-time instructors. A tutor provides remedial help and 
f^-Ume counselor provides services to clients as they are needed. The counselor also ^-t.^ as th^ 
program coordinator and handles manv of the administrative funcUons of the program. These functions 
Ldude mainuilg records of clients' performance, overseeing program spending, supervising other program 
"at and maintailg relationships between the program and other agencies. Secretarial support is provided 
by a part-time clerk. 

The program is connected with several other agencies, including Job Training Partnership Act (JTP A), The 
UniveSd- Mississippi, Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College, and all branches of he m.htary . JTPA 
" .:e ;l:;y source of funding foJ the program. Dr. Jane Borne from the UruversUy of M.sissippi is h 
orincioal investigator and project administrator for a planmng gram provided by NOICC with tunds 
oriS n^Tn DOD The Gulf Coast Community College's Vice-President and Dean of Instruction plays an 
S rol^in the administration of the residemial program which Lin Harper diiecU.. The Military recruiters 
are the primary referral agent for clients who enter the program. 
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Facilities 



The planning grant operation has an administrative office located in a business mall in Gul^ort, Mississippi. 
The JTPA funded program site is on the Perkinston Campus of the Mississippi Gulf Coast Community 
College (MGCCC). The MGCCC allocates several classrooms to the program and the counselor has an office 
nearby. The clients share donnitory space with enrolled community college students and eat meals in the 
campus cafeteria. 

Target Population 

The program is directed at individuals who want to enter the military but do not qualify on the ASVAB 
entrance exam. Clients must be JTPA eligible and have scored 21 or higher on the ASVAB. To be JTPA 
eligible, clients must be at least 17 years old, have no criminal record, have no past or present substance 
abuse problems, and not be pregnant. Qients must be referred by a military recruiter. Currently, clients must 
be residents of Mississippi. 

Funding 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) is the primary funding agency for residential program. A planning 
grant was provided by NOICC to the University of Mississippi. 

Important Non-Service Activities 

Several important program activities take place at the administrative level that do not directly involve client 
services. Some time is spent coordinating program activities, monitoring staff performance, and providing 
feedback to them. Also, records are maintained on client performance, program success rales, budgets, and 
expenditures. Evaluation reports are provided to the funding agency. Some time is spent maintaining 
relationships with associated agencies and seeking additional funding sources. 

Special Ctiaracteristics 

Four characteristics of the program are the limited time frame for the provision of services, the residential 
living arrangement, the focus on individual needs, and reliance on client activities following completion of 
the program for determining program success. Each of these characteristics define and to some degree limit 
the nature of the ser\Mces that can be provided by the program. First, clients participate in the Pre-Military 
Program for a very limited time period, sometimes for as little as 30 days. Within this period, they are 
supposed to acquire substantive gains in knowledge, even though the average client can be described as an 
at-risk student. This time limitation requires an intensive learning environment in which both teacher and 
student are focused and on task. This objective is not an easy one to achieve. 

The residential living arrangement offers special opportunities as well as difficult problems. Having the 
students on site allows the program to have more control over their activities and reduces the impact of 
adverse peer and family environments on the focused learning environment. The clients can get to know one 
another and use each other as a source of supjwrt in completing the program. At the same time, having them 
on site 24 ht^urs a day means that the program staff sometimes have to deal with difficulties involving 
interpersonal prol^lcms among the clients and their poor management of unstructured time. With intensive 
contact with one an-^ihcr, oppc^tunitics arise for fighting as well as sexual activity between clients. When 
these interj^ersonal problems (urur, \hv\ can nUc ricre with the learning objectives of the program and increase 
drop(^ut rates. 
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The program emphasizes the provision of services to clients according to individual needs. Clients are started 
and paced through the course work dependent on incoming abilities and individual strengths and weaknesses. 
The number of students in a single class is small. Individual attention and tutoring are provided to help 
students with special needs. Counseling is provided based on the individual needs of the client. Client- 
tailored instruction is probably one method that contributes to the program's successes, given some of the 
previous failures many of the clients carry over from earlier learning situations. It is also a desired method 
given many of the client's probable limitations in impulse control, motivation, and perseverance. Some 
individual attention is probably essential to assist these individuals in progressing within the limited duration 
of their stay in the program. At the same time, the focus on individualized instruction carries with it specific 
problems and concerns. For example, the progress of group instriiction is difficult when clients may have 
extremely different abiliUcs upon entering the program. Also, the number of clients who can participate in 
the program at one time is limited. This emphasis places heavy demands on the instructors, increases 
potential for burnout, and increases the need for highly qualified staff with previous experience working with 
at-risk students. 

The success of the program is dependent on client activities that occur following the completion of the 
program. Because of this, it is important that the program is able to effectively track and maintain contact 
with clients who depart from the program. Upon locating previous clients, it is equally important that the 
program provide incentives for giving information about their current employment situation. 

Specific Goals And Objectives 

The primary goal of the program is to increase client participation as contributing members of the community. 
(See Table 1.) This coittribution can be defined as entering the military, gaining employment, receiving a 
high school equivalency diploma, or entering a college or uitiversity. However, the program is geared 
specifically towards assisting clients to acquire skills that will aid them in gaining entrance to and becoming 
successful members of the military. Associated objecUves arc to improve basic math, literacy, and life skills. 
Clients are also expected to become more physically fit. These objecUves are addressed by the provision of 
instruction in each area. In addition, peisonal counseling is available. 



Evaluation Design 

The suggested evaluation plan includes tH>th a process and impact evaluation. The process evaluation 
examines whether the program is being implemented correctly. The impact evaluation examines whether the 
program is effective in achieving its goals. Additional general mtormation about the evaluation process and 
the different forms of evaluation arc summarized in Appendix A. The general steps for carrying out any 
evaluation arc listed at the end of the summary. General information alx>ut conducting a survey is presented 
in Appendix B. 

The process evaluation focuses on three key componciiis of the program-teaching, counseling, and 
administration. !n addition, evaluation suggestions will be provided for gathering information on problems 
associated with inappropriate referrals to the program and conduct problems by clients that occur during the 
training period. Each of these components addresses some aspect of process evaluation, which provides 
feedback on whether the prognim is running as intended. Steps for completing the evaluation are summarized 
in Table 2. A comprehensive schedule for the evaluation procedures is provided in Table 3. Various 
decisions that program organi/crs will need to make in settling on an evaluation plan appear throughout the 
text. These issues have been highlighted in a sepanitc chart to make them more accessible (See Appendix 
C). Appendix J suggests additional reading. 
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Table 1. 



Pre-Mllltary Program Goal and Associated Objectives 

Assist clients in becoming contributing membeis of the community (through a military 
career, gainful employment, or advancing their educational level). 



ASSOCIATED OBJECTIVES: 

1. Increase basic math skills 

(Improve on TABE) 

2. Increase basic literacy skills 

(improve on TABE) 

3. Increase basic life skills 



4. Increase physical fitness 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Math instruction 
Math tutoring 

English instruction 
English tutoring 

Life skills instruction 
Counseling 

Physical Education 



Table 2. 

Steps for Completing the Program Evaluatton 

1. a) Define a clear and consistent set of criteria for determining program success. Currently the program 

uses several definitions of success. We have focused on the goal of increasing clients' opportunities 
for contributing to the community through enrollment in the military, gainful employment, or an 
improvement in educational level. This appears to be the central goal of the program. (This 
decision defines the characteristics of the impact evaluation and influences plans for the process 
evaluation.) This goal needs to be defined in concrete terms. For example, what percentage of the 
clients need to be contributing to the conununity* How long following completion of the program 
do they have to become a contributing member of the community? Hovv long do they have to 
remain a contributing member of the community? 

b) Define a clear and consistent set of criteria for evaluating each component of the program, including 
instruction, counseling, and administration. Again, these criteria need to be defined in concrete as 
well as global terms. These criteria define the program evaluation plan. The criteria for evaluating 
the different aspects of the program should be cleariy linked to the criteria of program success. 

2. Decide if you are going to complete a process evaluation (establishing that the program is running 
' as intended) or both a process and impact evaluation (the impact evaluation examines whether the 

program is successful in achieving its goal of helping clients to contribute to the community in 
several different ways). The current evaluation plan includes a very minimal impact evaluation plan. 
This plan would allow the program staff to determine what percentage of the clients are successful 
in contributing to the community. However, a more intensive evaluation 

of the program's success would include a comparison group of individuals who arc comparable to 
your clients, but do not participate in th^* program. Based on eariier conversations with program 
administrators, wc undcistood that you do not intend to complete this type of evaluation at this point 
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in time. Therefore, the impact evaluation plan focuses on the activities of your clients following 
completion of the program. 

3. Once you have decided on the criteria for success, make sure you have the means of documenting 
these criteria. Because the program relies on knowing about the client's activities following 
completion of the program to evaluate the success of the program, you must have an effective system 
of tracking and obtaining information from clients in order to successfully evaluate the outcome of 
the program. If you decide that it is important for clients to have a period of a year following 
completion of the program in which to become contributing members of the community, you would 
need to make arrangements to track them for a year. If 6 months is a reasonable time period for 
them to become active in the community, then that should define the duration of the tracking period. 
You may have to conduct an evaluation with some constraints on the conclusions you make (e.g., 
"To the extent that we know x, then y is successful."). 

4. Establish a schedule for when the different parts of the evaluation will occur. 

5. Decide on a means of organizing, storing, and analyzing the data you will be collecting. 

6. Compile the measures, materials, and equipment that will be used for evaluating the different aspects 
of the program. Meet with staff to inform them about the coming evaluation. Let your staff know 
what to expect. Make a plan for giving feedback from the evaluation. 

7. Identify staff for completing the different parts of the program evaluation. It would be preferable 
to have one person in charge of the overall administration of the evaluation. 

8. Pilot test the instruments you are planning to use. 

9. Initiate the evaluation plan. 

10. Summarize your results. Prepare a written document that describes the evaluation study an your 
results. 

1 1. Provide feedback to program staff. Provide feedback so that the evaluation process can be improved. 



Table 3, 

Time Table for Iniplemention of Evaluation 

Entry 



Start evaluation folders for staff, clicnls, and program 
Evaluation ot client entry requirement and rcferfal procedures 
Prc-tcst of the TABE 
Pre-test on physical fitness 

(Pre- and post-test of life skills can be completed as part of each unit) 
Establish procedures for evaluation of conduct problems - takes place as needed 
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Time 1 (second week) 



Assessment of instmctors by observer 

Assessment of instructors by administrator 

Assessment of counselors by observer 

Assessment of administrators by observer 

Feedback from instructors, counselors, and administrators 

Time 2 (midpoint) 

Assessment of instructors by observer 

Time 3 (last two weeks) 

Assessment of instructors by observer 

Assessment of instructors by administrator 

Assessment of counselors by observer 

Assessment of administrators by observer 

Feedback from instructors, counselors, and administrators 

Completion 

Assessment of counselors, instructors, and program by clients 
Post-test of TABE 
Post-test on physical fitness 
Exit interview of client 

Provide client with form to send back on entering military or receiving a position 
3 Month Follow-up 

Send another form to clients who have not responded 
6 Month Follow-up 



Telephone interview of clients who have not responded 

The suggestions we have included for staff evaluation provide global, qualitative information about staff 
performance and effectiveness. You may also want to include more in-depth evaluation of program staff. 
Even if you are satisfied with their quality and abilities, you should be able to document this competency 
to outsiders. Evaluation should include information on the staff members' previous work performance 
(resume, certification, and letters of reference) and their performance in the Pre-Military Program. 

In general, evaluations based on a single criterion are usually invalid. It is unfair to assess individuals on 
"bottom line" factors such as student improvement alone. Students also have to take some responsibility 
for improvement. A file or dossier approach that is comprehensive is more likely to present a true picture 
of the individual. Wc a'commend maintaining an eva luation folder for each staff member and client. For 
staff, this folder would include basic iiiibrmation (e.g., general courses taught, teacher objectives, number 



of students per class) records of previous work performance, the evaluations recommended in this 
proposal, and any other more extensive evaluation measures you might want to include. Since the number 
of clients participating in the program at one time is limited, we recommend creating an individual folder 
for each client. The folder would include demographics, previous scholastic records, ASVAB results, 
recommendation or referral data, TABE and other test results, troubles while in the program, graduation 
date, counseling data, teacher comments, and follow-up data. Ideally, this information would be made 
into a database so that it is easy to pull up trends. Appendix D lists possible contents for files for staff, 
clients, and the program. Appendix E Provides information about a database program that could be used 
by the program staff. 

An additional issue is whether the evaluation should be completed by observers who are internal or 
external to the program. Particularly in your small program which emphasizes group decision making and 
an informal organizational structure, it may be difficult for an insider to provide critical feedback to other 
staff members. It will be easier to convince outsiders of the conclusions of an evaluation if at least a 
portion of the review process is conducted by an external agent. Alternatively, it would be less expensive 
to have an internal reviewer. Also, staff might be more receptive to feedback from someone who knows 
them well and is familiar with the program. 

Impact evaluation attempts to determine if the program has been effective in achieving its goals and 
associated objectives. The staff of the program already have a plan for impact evaluation of the program. 
We will make some observations on that plan and include suggestions for increasing response rates from 
clients once they have exited the program. 

Process Evaluation 

1. Teacher evaluation . Teacher evaluation would include four sources: a classroom observer, the clients, 
the program administrator, and the teachers. Teacher evaluation includes observations of classroom 
performance three times during the evaluation period by an observer, and evaluation by clients prior to 
leaving the program. This feedback provides information on the instructor's classroom performarKe. 
(Forms for the process evaluation are in Appendix F.) Forms lA and IC provide possible items for 
observer and client feedback on classroom instruction. In addition to qualitative evaluations of classroom 
performance, the observer calculates frequencies of on-task interactions for a 15 minute segment of class 
time. It also may be useful to determine the amount of time spent on task for specified time periods 
during class. For example, the observer would select a 10 minute period near the beginning and end of 
the class and calculate how much of that time is spent on task. The administrator provides information on 
the instructor's fit in the organizational structure of the program (See ID). Finally, teachers provide 
feedback so they can identify areas that they perceive as particularly helpful and problematic (Form IB). 
Administrator evaluation and teacher feedback would both occur towards the begirming and end of the 
evaluation period. 

2. Counselor evaluation . Counselor evaluation includes observation of sessions v/ith clients if possible. 
Alternatively, written reports of cases could be evaluated. As a means of having written records of client 
problems, we recommend that the counselor complete case studies. Sessions would be evaluated by an 
observer at the beginning and end of the instructional program (see Form 2A). In addition, the counselor 
will be evaluated by the clients who met with him or her in this capacity (Form 2C). Qient evaluation 
will occur prior to leaving the program. Finally, the counselor will have an opportunity to provide 
feedback to identify useful and difficult aspects of working in the program, once near the beginning and 
once near the end of the training period (Fonn 2B). 

3. Administrator evaluation . Adniinislrator evaluation focuses on overall management of the program, 
communication with the instructors, and communication with agencies on which program functioning is 
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dependent. One aspect of the adniinisira tor's evaluation can include copies of documents completed and 
records complied in carrying out this role. This infonnation would include data on clients, success rates 
for the program, budget data, and persoimel interactions. The administrator will be evaluated by the 
instructors, and representatives of the key agencies related to the program (see Form 3A). As with other 
program menibcre, the administrator will provide feedback to identify what is helpful and difficult about 
working in this capacity (3B). Administrator evaluation will occur once near the beginning and once near 
the close of the evaluation period. 

4. Entry level evaluation . We recommend thorough documentation of each client'"' referral procedures 
and fulfillment of entry requirements. This information gathering should be completed as soon as 
possible, prefera Jy before the training starts (see Fonn 4A). 

Lin Harper, Director of the Pre-Military Program at MGCCC has infonnation indicating that 100% of the 
clients with previous substance abuse problems have been unsuccessful in the program. These clients 
should not have been referred to the program. This section is designed to identify inappropriately referred 
clients as soon as possible and to track down the source of the mistake. When the mistake can be 
attributed to one of the agencies working with the program, it would be preferable to arrange for 
procedures to hold that agency accountable for any expenditures *wasted* due to their mistake. Your 
program should not be suffering because a recruiter is not doing his or her job correctly. Secondly, does 
your program act quickly to exit these clients from the program once they are identified? Because your 
program is not set up to handle substance abuse problems, and knowing that these clients have a low 
probability of being successful in your program, allowing them to stay after their situation has been 
identified can only be a drain on your program. Perhaps the program staff could commit to a hard and 
fast rule that these clients have violated the terms of their agreement and should be immediately let go. 

5. Conduct problems. Discipline and socialization are key concepts to teach the group who enter the Pre- 
Military Program, especially if they are planning to join the military. If they caimot adjust to your 
program structure, that in itself is a good indicator that they will have problems with the much more 
structured environment they will experience in the military, or even a work or school environment. In 
addition, conduct problems clearly interfere with the learning objectives that are central to the program. It 
is important to become aware of various factors associated with conduct problems. In particular, if 
conduct problems can be tied to the free time experienced by the clients on weekends or during evenings, 
this association may suggest that a more structured program may be desirable. You will want to be 
sensitive to problems that occur during structured time that actually relate to events that occurred outside 
of class (e.g., Do conduct problems occur frequently during Monday morning class? Is this behavior 
related to the Monday morning leacher, or is it related to events that occurred during the weekend?) 
Alternatively, you may find that discipline problems arc associated with particular teachers. Perhaps some 
teachers are under or over disciplined in their classroom teaching style. 

Conduct problems may also be encouraged by the integration of the program site with the broader college 
and local community. Althouuh the clients may perceive contact with a broader community as more 
stimulating, it also providers access to alcohol and drugs, the potential of negative interactions with 
individual outside the program, and distraction from learning objectives. Relative isolation for a 
residential program like the Prc-Military Program would be desirable. Could military facilities be used 
for the program site (e.g., Camp Shelby)? 

A second issue relates to the problems arising from having males and females participating in the program 
at the same lime. Empirical evidence with other groups involving similar populations suggests that sexual 
interactions were exacerbated by an extreme imbalance in sex ratios. This seems to be especially true for 
residential programs. Expenciue has .-.hov. n thai these problems may diminish if a more balanced ratio 
between males and females is tnanitiuneU 
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Un Harper ihentioned that the pr^ralfli has had some success using a demerit system for misbehavior. 
Another possibility is to make use of i peer jury or panel for passing judgement on problem behavior. 
Other programs have been successful ^in marshalling peer pressure for maintaining program standards. 

The following issues should \jt addressed: (see 5 a.) 

Are conduct problems associated with free lime? Does this suggest that the programs needs to 
be more structured? 

Arc conduct problems associated with the integration of the program with the broader 
community? Should the program be relocated to a more isolated location? 

a. Are conduct problems associated with specific classesAeachers/counselors? Does this 
suggest that teachers or counselors are under or over disciplined? Perhaps 
discipline/authority is an additional criterion that should be used in staff selection. 
Perhaps teaching and counselor training for the program should include discipline as a 
topic. 

b. Are conduct problems inappropriately deferred to the 'next higher authority'? Conduct 
problems that can be handled at a particular level [e.g., instructors] should not be passed 
along to the administrative level. 

c. Does the partem of problems suggest that the program is assuming more maturity on the 
client's part than is reasonable? If so, this can be addressed in several ways. 
Restnicturing the program to decrease maturity demands or selecting clients with higher 
maturity skills are two possibilities. 

d. Arc there clear consequences tied to problem behaviors? If there are, have they been 
communicated to the clients? 

6. Understanding program failures . The program can learn from clients who fail to complete the 
program successfully (Form 6A). Use them as a resource to understand ways to improve the program. 
Good case studies or exit interviews of failures, when collected, may indicate trends or sources of 
problems. 

Comments On Current Impact Evaluation 

The program evaluates the success of the program in two ways. First clients are evaluated on a pre-post 
testing of a standardized test (TABE) on entry to and following completion of the program. However, 
ultimately, the success of the program is dependent on whether clients make steps towards becoming 
active contributore to the community by either joining the military, gaining employment, or advancing 
their educational level, usually by obtaining a high school equivalency degree or entering a college, 
university, or technical school. We have several comments to make on the use of these outcomes for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the program. 

1. Is the TABE the best measure of basic skills gains? Is the TABE the best possible test to meet 
program needs or is it just convenient and familiar? Several problems with the TABE include weak 
substantiation of basic statistical properties (e.g., validity and reliability), lack of statistical equivalency 
reported between forms, need for significant reading ability for completing practice exercises, and 
minimal guidance on score interpretation. On ihe other hand, the test provides good practice exercises 
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which can serve to improve test-taking skills. Tests for this population a« difHcult to find. M ke sure that 
reasons for using the TABE or changing to another test are sound. An alternative achievement test that may 
be worth considering is the Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE). Although it has some problems, it 
is stronger than the TABE. See Appendix G for additional information on these exams. 

2 AHHitinnal im part evaluation measures . The impact evaluation relies on a pre- and post-test of English 
and math performance. However, physical training and life skills are also central components of the program 
Should a pre- and post-test of these areas be included as well? Physical fitness could be tested on entry and 
when finishing the program. The individual units of the life skills lessons could be designed to include a prc- 
and post-test. This procedure might be more desirable than deluging clients with an overwhelming number 
of exams on entering and exiting the program. In the area of life skill, you migl»t 

testing on attitudes about the world of work. See Apperrfix G for information on the Work Values Inventory. 

3 Tracking client activities following completion o f the program. Given the program's reliance on the 
clients' post-program activities, procedures for tracking cUents and for providing incentives for responses from 
them following completion of the program should be a central component of the program agenda and budget. 
First the program needs to decide how long the follow-up period should continue. If chents are not in the 
military, employed, or in school 6 months after exiting the program, are they officially labeled unsuccessftil? 
Or. would a one year follow-up period be more appropriate? 

4 imnroving the follow-uo response rate of clients. Several suggestions for improving the response rate to 
surveys focus on following up iniUal contacts, designing the survey to be brief and easy to read, and providing 
incentives for responding. First, get all of the information that you can before chents leave the program. 
Some evaluation daU can be collected at this point. Continue to provide the stamped pre-addressed form on 
departure, with instructions on when to return it. Follow up with a mailed survey for those who do not return 
the previously provided form. This survey should also be sUmpcd and pre-addressed. Provide a brief easy 
to read cover letter. Use a second follow-up. this time by telephone. Ask the questions on the phone and 
record the responses. Train the telephone interviewers on good probing techniques. On all follow-ups, add 
questions to the survey wb.ch will assist in determining the reasons for failure to respond (e.g., lost forms, 
not interested). This may provide some insight into future responses. 

Design the survey so that it is simple, short and easy to read. Aim at a low reading level. Anything that 
improves the survey's appearance may help to increase the response rate. Make it interesting. Type set it 
or print it on a laser printer. Use a good, interesting arrangement and format. Use lots of "white space . 
Finally, accompany it with a brief, well written cover letter. A revised design of the current follow-up survey 
appears in Appendix H. The original form appears in Appendix L 

Finally provide incentives for returning the survey. A five or ten dollar cash incentive may help. The client 
receives a check when the survey is returned, property filled out. The overall costs are usually less than the 
cost of the time devoted to beating the bushes for non-responders. A less desirable alternative is to contact 
a business for gift certificates (e.g.. Pizza Hut, Dominos, soft drink companies, etc.). If you choose this 
option, select a business that is attractive to this age group. 



Dr. Susie D. Lambom and Dt William H. Grifnn are on the faculty of the University of West Florida, Pensacola, Florida, 
working in the Education Research and Development Center. 
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APPENDIX A 



Definitions and Steps of ttie General Evaluation Process 
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Definition of evaluation: 



Evaluation is the process of delineating, obtaining and providing useful information 
for judging decision alternatives. 

Prior to developing an evaluation plan, there are several considerations: 

.1 . Decide what you really mean when you say you want an evaluation. 

2. Identify what you (and others who will be recipients of evaluation data) will 
accept as credible evaluation. 

3. Determine your general technical approach to the evaluation based on the 
information and credibility needs identified. 

4. Decide what you need to gather information about. 

5. Delineate what you can reasonably accomplish within the constraints of 
budget and political constraints. 

There are several reasons for evaluating programs. 
1 . Process evaluation 

Process evaluation centers around developing and refining the process. 

a. Formative 

Formative or mid-course evaluations provide information on the 
program during its conduct. Such evaluation provides a base for 
decisions on corrective action or modifications which will keep the 
program on track towards its goal. It provides information for quality 
control (e.g., teaching quality, use of resources, program elements). 
This type of evaluation is usually diagnostic in nature; it is done soon 
enough to make corrective decisions. 

b. Summative 

Summative evaluation provides information on the course outcomes, 
after the fact. This is usually used for accountability purposes, as 
well as decisions on future program implementation-whether to 
continue, change, expand or reduce it. In some cases a summative 
evaluation is less appropriate. If the program is small or has been in 
existence such a short time that it is still in a state of flux, caution 
should be exercised in making any strong statements about results. 
Rather, the emphasis should be on possible corrections the next time. 



Product evaluation 

Centers around the program product (student). 

a. Formative 

Provides information on the progress of the product through the 
program. Data should be timely enough to allow sufficient time for 
corrective action. This is diagnostic information. 
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b. Summative 

Provides information on ultimate product outcomes. It should 
illuminate reasons for successes and failures; whether the program 
was appropriate for the individual. 

Steps in evaluation: 

1 . Set the boundaries of the evaluation 
Define the program rationale. 

Define the criteria for determining program success (goals/objectives). 
Identify program constraints; budgetary, resource, political. 

2. Select appropriate, realistic methods of evaluating 

Determine the reason{s) for evaluating; program, process, formative, 
summative. 

Focus on most significant aspects of the program-those that are consistent 

with the goals and criteria. 
Concentrate where likely to find most significant effects. 
Plan to collect a variety of information. 

Plan to collect data that will show that, at least, the program has done no 
harm. 

For formative evaluation, collect data periodically and in such a way that 

immediate corrective action can be realized. 
Pilot evaluation tools to make sure they provide data that is usable. 
Decide on means of organizing, sorting, storing data. 
Set a schedule. 
Identify resources needed. 
Involve staff in training, orientation. 

3. Collect and analyze information. 

4. Report findings 

Summarize results in a clear, concise, usable form. 
Provide feedback to staff and to system. 
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CONDUCTING A SURVEY 



W. H. Griffin 

The planning of a survey involves both technical and organizational decisions. Several 
questions (e.g., what is the objective of the sun/ey; who is the target population; what 
information is to be collected; how are the data to be processed and analyzed) must be 
answered during the planning stage. Time and effort adequately devoted in this planning 
stage will minimize difficulties later. 

The development of an adequate survey instnjment involves several stages. Considerations 
in each of these stages are briefly discussed in the following outline. 



PLANNING 

1 . What are the objectives of the survey? 

State clearly and concisely why the survey is being undertaken, what kinds of results 
are expected, what types of questions will be asked, what will be done with the results. 

2. What population is to be studied? 

Define the geographic, demographic and political boundaries of the sample. Will 
sampling be used? If so, how large a sample and how will it be selected? Do not use 
a convenience sample, but rely on a statisticaity defensible selection procedure. 

3. What data are to be collected and how? 

Develop a survey blueprint. List objecUves and number and types of questions which will be 
asked to assess each objective. Questions decided upon should be the best way of getting the 
information- it is not available from other sources. 

4. What will (or can) be done with the results? 

5. Are the results to be confidential? 

If confidentiality is necessary, how will it be treated? How will you identify non-respondents 
for follow-up or for correlating failure to respond with demographic or other data, and still 
maintain confidentiality? 

6. What are the likely sources of error in the survey? 

Sampling error 

Error in sample selection 

Errors in addresses 

Lack of understanding by respondent 

Lack of knowledge by respondent 
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Concealment of the truth 
Ljoaded questions 
Processing errors 

Conceptual errors (difference between what is desired and asked) 

Anticipate the likely sources of error and attempt to take precautions to minimize them. 

7. Is the survey to be mailed to the respondents* home or work address? 

The appropriateness of the receipt location depends on the occupation. Will the survey 
become lost in other papework? Will the respondent have time and opportunity to fill it out 
at work? 

8. How is the survey data to be edited, coded and tabulated in preparation for the analysis? 

9. What analyses are to be performed on the data? 

10. What documents are to be prepared? 

11. What field work will be necessary to obtain the survey data? 

Staffing and costs for preparing, conducting, tabulating and analyzing must be considered. 

12. What decisions regarding timing, cost and staffing must be made? 

13. How can pretests and a pilot survey be carried out to provide necessary formative information? 

The adequacy of the questionnaire, including the effectiveness of instructions, must be 
assessed. The variability of question response can also be determined to Jlow for question 
redesign. This can also provide data on which to base tabulation and analyzing resulting data. 
Also, the mechanism and organization for conducting the survey can be more effectively 
designed when the results of pilot testing are considered. 



A CHECKLIST 

— Can you clearly and expiicidy state the specific goals? 

— Do these goals describe a study that is worth doing? 

— Do you know the characteristics of the population? 

— How will you select the sample? 

— Do have a clear plan for using the resulting data? 



ITEM DEVELOPMENT 

L Develop clear qucsMons that can only be interpreted in one way. 
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The infonnation gained can be inleipreted direcUy. The respondents' have the necessary 
information. 

2. Each question must be clearly tied to the questionnaire blueprint 

3. Don't ask questions which will embarrass or irritate. 

4. Questions should be clear and direct and not imply any ulterior motive. 

5. Don't suggest an answer. 

6. Be sure the question indicates whether it wants a factual answer or an opinion. 

7. Avoid questions that ask for more than one bit of infonnation. 

8. Avoid vague adjectives or adverbs or words with vague or multiple meanings. 

9. Avoid emotionally loaded words. 

Language should be fair to all and not contain any connotative meaning. 

10. Avoid double negatives. 

11. Avoid overuse of questions stated in the negative 

12. Use abbreviations and jargon sparingly. 

13. Questions should not be so broad that they can be answered with various levels of specificity. 

14. Questions should be independent of those preceding or following it 
Don*t use questions to lead the respondent to answer in a particular way. 

15. Avoid "if yes, then . . 

16. Avoid hypothetical questions. 

17. Avoid having the respondent rank things. 

18. Provide a response category for each potential response that might be appropriate. 

If you are asking how many cylinders their car has, providing a choice of 6 or 8 would cause 
confusion among those who might have cars with 4 cylinders-they have no accurate response 
available. 

Include a "don't know" option, if that is appropriate. 
Response options should be mutually exclusive. 

Balance response scales-(A N D SO) would be poor, (SA A N D SD) is better. 
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19. Arranging responses vertically rather than horizontally minimizes enors caused by the 
indecision over marking before or after the desired option. 

20. Pilot test questions. 

Pilot testing will clarify the adequacy of items and instructions. A good technique is to start 
with more open-ended questions to determine the range of responses that they may elicit 
Subsequent pilot tests can tend to more close-endedness as the variability of possible choices 
determined. 

A CHECKLIST 

— Is each question tied to the blueprint? 

— Does the question only ask for one bit of information? 

— Does the question imply a desired answer? 

— Arc any words emotionally loaded, vaguely defined, or overly general? 

— Do any of the words have a double meaning that may cause misunderstanding? 

— Are abbreviations or jargon used that may be unfamiliar or confusing? 

— Are the responses mutually exclusive and adequate to cover any logical answer? 

INSTRUMENT DESIGN 

1. Put the study title in bold type on the first page. 

2. Make the format appealing to the eye. 

Use lots of "white space." Don't overcrowd the pages. 

3. Instructions must be brief and clear. 

Put them in bold face or italics. Be very clear as to what you want in fill-in-the-blank 
questions. 

4. Don't use the words "questionnaire" or "checklist." 
These have negative connotations for some people. 

5. Provide a place to mark responses that is close to the question. 

6. Begin with interesting, non-threatening questions. 
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7. Place questions in a logical order. 

The order should not only be logical but should be such that motivation and interest is 
enhanced. 

8. Do not put important itenos at the end of the questionnaire. 



10. Group items into logically coherent sections. 

11. Make the transition between sections logical and smooth. 

12. Number the items in such a way as the respondent won't become confused. 

13. Put an identifying mark on each page. 

Make it easy for pages to be reattached if they become separated. 

14. Put the name and address where the form is to be returned, even it an addressed envelope is 



It is easy for envelopes to become separated from the form. 

TO IMPROVE RESPONSE 

1. Type set, professional printing is best 

A good use of professional, pleasing layout and white space is important. The respondent's 
first impression of the document is critical. 

2. Identify who is sponsoring the survey. 

3. Use a cover letter. 

Personalize the cover leUer (i.e.. Dear Jane). Print the cover letter on good stationary, making 
it appear as classy as possible. Stale what the survey is all about and what will be done with 



9. 



Place open-ended questions at the end. 



provided. 



the answers. 



4. 



Provide a slampeds self-addressed return envelope. 



Stamps arc more effective than machine stamping or return postage guaranteed envelopes. 



5. 



Boring content and questions are a bigger deterrent to good returns than is length. 



6. 



Incentives help response. 



The use ol coupons, cash incentives, etc. is helpful. 
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7. 



Send follow-ups to non-respondents. 



Have a system lo identify non-respondents and their reasons. Develop a professional follow- 
up letter. A telephone follow-up can be effective. 

A CHECKLIST 

— How is the quality of printing? 

— Is an incentive being used? 

— How will you know why people are not responding? 

— Do you have a follow-up plan? 

— Is your questionnaire one that you, yourself would fill out? 

Berdie, D. R., Anderson, J. F., & Niebuhr, M. A (198^). QuesUonnaires: Design and Use. 2nd ed. 
Metuchen, NJ: The Scarecrow Press. 

Demaline, R. E., & Quinn, D. W. (1979). Hints for planning and conducting a survey and a 

ba)liography of survey methods. Kalamazoo, MI: Evaluation Center, Cbllege of Education, 
Western Michigan University. 

Ferber, R., Sheatsley, P., Turner, A, & Waksberg, J. (undated). What is a survey? Washington, DC: 
American Statistical Association. 
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Highlights of Decisions to be Considered by the Program Organizers 
DECISION 1 . Reorganization of the program to increase stmcture and discipline? We 

were both struck by a set of three characteristics of the Pre-Miiitary program that may 
very well be highly related. I am referring first to the demands placed on your program in 
terms of your main objective. The program's goal is to, within a very limited time frame, 
increase basic skill levels in a group that could be described as at-risk. By that I mean that 
they have had many past failures in learning situations, and they frequently come from 
home environments that are impoverished both economically and emotionally. Also, they 
are likely to be weak on motivation and stamina in a learning setting. Secondly, the 
program includes a high percentage of free time that is unstructured. This includes time 
each evening and ail of the time on weekends. Third, the program staff occasionally have 
had to deal with conduct problems. 

Would the program seriously consider possibilities for designing the program to be 
much more structured than it is now? We would recommend decreasing unstructured time 
during the week and including the weekend as part of the structured program. One 
possibility would be to emphasize academic learning during the week, with peripheral 
attention to physical training. Then weekends could emphasize physical training and 
possibly life skills with peripheral attention to studying for classwork. 

Another possibility would be the implementation of a structured field trip program 
that incorporates learning assignments with the experience. For example, a trip to a 
museum might include assignments for writing an essay on some aspect of the trip and 
writing a letter to someone about a favorite part of the trip. Another trip might require 
students to make a budget for trip expenditures, keep track of spending along the way, 
and discuss budgeting and problems afterwards. A third trip might involve an extensive 



hike that would improve physical endurance and include exercises and practice of first aid 
procedures. Potential employers could come in for a job fair. A visit to a boot camp, 
including meetings with military staff, might be very informative for this group. 

It appears that the program objectives may be twice injured by the current 
arrangement of structured and unstructured time. First, in trying to promote learning 
under such a limited time frame, it seems wasteful to not make use of every minute that 
the program staff have with the clients. Secondly, the conduct problems associated with 
the client's lack of experience with free time can only be detracting further from the 
educational goals of the program. These problems must be exhausting for the staff as 
well when they occur (I expect, especially for the counseling and administrative staff). 
Also, given the eventual goal of placing these individuals in the military, a structured 
program can only benefit them in preparation for the intensively structured format that 
they will experience with the military. Finally, given the program staff's sensitivity to 
nurturing and individuality, I have very little concern of structure and discipline taking over 
the personality of the program. ! am confident from the little time that I spent with Lin 
Harper, that she would maintain a nurturing and caring environment within the context of 
a highly structured and disciplined format. I really think you can have both and would 
encourage you to consider ways that you might increase the discipline and structure 
components of the program. Having these elements in place and clearly articulated, with 
strict consequences for misbehavior, may help the staff work in a preventive rather than a 
crisis intervention mode. 

DECISION 2. Use of external versus internal review? In the implementation of the 
evaluation plan, a decision needs to be made on whether the observer should be external 
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or internal to the program. Each choice has strengths and weakness. Choosing an internal 
reviewer may be more cost effective. Staff may be more receptive to feedback from an 
insider than from someone outside of the program. However, you may be adding 
additional duties to an already over-K^ommitted staff member. More important, it may be 
difficult for an inside person to honestly provide critical feedback. This may be especially 
true for a small program such as yours that emphasizes team effort and group decision 
making. It can be difficult to be a colleague and friend one minute and a critic the next. 
Related to this problem, using the evaluation to document your program to outsiders may 
be less effective when the evaluator is an insider. The potential is there for someone to 
say or believe that of course the evaluation looks good when someone from inside the 
program was in charge. Externa! review need not be constant but could be periodic- 
annual or semi-annual- and could serve to augment and focus on-going internal evaluation. 



DECISION 3. Enforcement of accountability of associated agencies, particularly the 
referral agent? You may want to institute a procedure for holding agencies that you work 
with accountable for problems and mistakes that originate from their work. Your program 
would benefit greatly, for example, from not having to deal with clients who enter the 
program but should never have made it past the recruiter. You will know best whether 
instituting this type of policy will cause more problems than it is worth. Maintaining a data 
base of referrals would provide results that could help determine if improper referrals are 
an anomaly or a trend. 
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DECISION 4. Depth of review that will best serve for evaluation of Instruction? Based on 
your instructions to us that the evaluation plan be easily manageable, we have focused on 
broad general characteristics for evaluating the overall adeptness of staff in the classroom 
environment. We have asked for broad qualitative assessments by classroom observers. 
However, this bypasses a true evaluation of the instructors' knowledge of their content 
and skill at teaching at-risk students like your clients. Even if you are confident of the 
ability of your staff, you should be able to document their qualifications to outsiders. This 
documentation should include both their previous record (resume and letters of 
recommendation) as well as through their performance record while working in your 
program. If you don't already have this, you may want to keep records on your staff that 
include previous records, the evaluation forms from our evaluation plan, and any other 
more in-depth evaluation you may want to implement from time to time. 

DECISION 5. Achieve a more balanced male/female ratio? You mentioned the number of 
problems associated with male-female relationships, not the least of which includes sexual 
activity between clients while they are participating in the program. Our experience 
indicates that problems between males and females seem to escalate when an extreme 
ratio occurs. When the ratio becomes excessively imbalanced the lesser represented sex 
receives excessive attention from members of the other gender. Simply stated, a desired 
ratio is one similar to what people experience in everyday settings. Certainly, your 
program includes far fewer females than males. You may want to either attempt a better 
balance or run the program for each sex independently and at different times. These 
options may be more feasible when you have more clients to choose from. 
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DECISION 6. Include pre-training for staff in discipline and structure with atHrisk students? 

In describing the qualities you looked for in selecting staff, you mentioned teaching ability, 
especially with nontraditional methods, nurturing qualities, and desire to help students. 
However, you did not mention experience with discipline problems with students with low 
maturity levels. You may want to preselect for this experience as well as provide 
additional training in the hopes of preventing and diminishing the likelihood of future 
conduct problems with clients. 

DECISION 7. Acquire funding for tracking clients and providing incentive for their 
response once they are found? Determining the success of the program is highly 
dependent on knowing the client's activities after they have completed the program. Did 
they or did they not enter the military or a university or gain employment? It appears that 
currently you have very little money available to obtain this information. You should have 
funds? for tracking your clients by mail, by phone, even by personal interview. Once you 
have found them, that doesn't mean they will be motivated to provide the information you 
need. You should also have funds to provide a monetary incentive for receiving feedback 
from them (e.g., upon receiving a completed survey or finishing a telephone interview, 
they are given ten dollars). We suggest a three step procedure: First, give a survey to 
them when they leave the program. Send them a second survey as a follow-up. Then, 
telephone as a third follow-up. 
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Possible Contents of Evaluation Folders for Staff, Clients, and the Program 



Instructor 

Curriculum Vitae or resume 
Certification credentials 
Employment contract 
Job description 
Employment record 

Pre-service training 

In-service training 
Course objectives (terminal and enabling objectives) 
Teaching load 

Annual personal objectives and degree to which they were met 
Summary of counseling referrals (number, type, reason) 
Evaluations 

Student evaluations 

Annual administrator evaluations 

Annual counselor evaluations 

Observations by external evaluator 

Classroom interaction evaluation (observations 
Provision for inclusion of anything the instructor feels would be relevant 



Counselor 

Curriculum Vitae or resume 
Certification credentials 
Employment contract 
Job description 
Employment record 

Pre-service training 

In-service training 
Summary of counseling record 

Summary of referrals, type, actions, resolutions 
Evaluations 

Student evaluations 

Annual administrator evaluations 

Annual teacher evaluations 

Observations by external evaluator 
Provision for inclusion of anything the counselor feels would be relevant 



Administrator 

Curriculum Vitae or resume 
Certification credentials 
Employment contract 
Job description 
Employment record 

Pre-service training 

In-service training 
Evaluation 

Summary of program evaluation by students 
Summary of student enrollment, successes, failures 
Annual teacher evaluations 
Annual counselor evaluations 
Summary by external evaluator 
Provision for inclusion of anything the administrator feels would be relevant 



Student 

Demographic data 
Referral record 

Who referred 
Checklist of entrance requirements met 

Explanation of any waiver with reasons 
Prior scholastic record 
ASVAB results 
Academic records 

TABE entrance scores 

Academic record when enrolled 

TABE final scores 
Behavioral record 
Evaluation 

Evaluation by teacher 

Evaluation by counselor 
Exit record 

Exiting prior to completion of program, reasons 
If completion, destination 

Military 

Work 

School 

Other 

Last known address, phone 
Follow-up survey response 
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Program 

Summary of entrance data 

Entrance refused, why, who referred 
TABE score summary, entrance, final 
Summary of objectives met 

Learning 

Behavioral 

Other 

Summary of where students went 
Summary of early terminations (voluntary, involuntary) 
Summary of final results by referral source 
Summary of follow-up survey responses 
Summary of external evaluation responses 
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Paradox Version 3.5 



Price: 

Company: 

Address: 



Phone: 



$485 

Fast Micro 

3655 E. La Salle St. 

Phoenix, A2 85040 

1-800-441-3278 



Data management programs fall roughly into three types: 
Flat-file 
Relational 
Text based 

A flat-fiie system is similar to a file cabinet folder storing copies of a form. Each 
completed copy of the form is a "record" and each entry on a form (or record) is a field. 
For example, if forms are filled out on ten persons and each form has an entry for the 
social security number of the person, there are 10 records in the file and each record has a 
field for the social security number. 

Flat-file system is simple to design and maintain. Reports can be generated to list any 
number or combination of fields and can provide some calculations (e.g., sums, averages, 
total number) on all records for numeric fields in the file. Records can be easily sorted 
(e.g., create a list of all records with a common zip code, list all 20 year old males). 

Flat-file systems tend to be less difficult to learn and maintain. They are gJso usually less 
expensive. 

A relational data base can function just as a flat-file system. However, it goes a step 
further in its capabilities. It may be inconvenient (or overly complex) to provide all entries 
(fields) on one form. This may make the form overly long and complex. It might be 
advisable to have several forms on each person (record). Each of these forms will have a 
common field (e.g., name, social security number) to tie them together. A relational data 
base can select fields from each of the files on that person. For instance, there might be a 
file on entrance data, keyed to the social security number. Another file might be of exit 
data, also keyed to social security number. A report can then be generated to match 
entrance and exit data for each social security number and generate information on 
changes in pre and post-test scores, sorting records from the most to the least score 
change. 

In both of these data base programs, fields must be specified as numeric (all numbers) or 
alpha-numeric (containing letters or numbers). The field sine of alpha-numeric fields must 
be decided. This necessitates some prior planning to determine the potential size of all 
fields. Coding is helpful in many cases (i.e., using numeric codes for schools rather than 
school names reduces field sizes.) Where it is impossible to foresee the size of alpha- 
numeric fields or where a lot of material must be entered in a given field, a text-based data 
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base may be preferable. It must be cautioned, however, that large text fields are difficult 
to sort, categorize or sum. 



Paradox is a relational data base that functions quite easily and in a straight-forward 
manner as a flat-filed data base. In this function, it is relatively easy to learn and 
manipulate. However, it has a vast array of relational capabilities and is quite capable of 
supporting on-screen data entry forms, field checks, look ups of codes, etc. Like all 
relational data bases, as one taps the potential of the program,, it becomes increasingly 
more complex, Paradox is consistently rated as one of the top data bases in the field. It's 
cost is comparable to others of similar ability. Its difficulty and ease of learning is probably 
at the easier end of similar programs. If there is any possibility of moving into the more 
ambitious aspects of managing data, I would strongly recommend a relational data base 
and my experience with Paradox makes me comfortable with this program. It can be 
installed on most IBM or IBM compatible machines with a hard disk and at least 640K or 
RAM memory. 

The price of $485 that is quoted for Paradox may not be the lowest available, but it is 
close. Out past purchases of Paradox have been upgrades and it has been some time 
since we directly purchased a totally new program.. Upgrades are typically much less 
expensive than initial purchases. Mail order purchases are quite safe for computer 
software, as long as the firm you deal with has some permanence and a reputation for 
reliability. 

I would suggest that some assistance may be needed in initially becoming familiar with a 
data base. Vendors are not a good source for this help. 
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1A. Instructor Evaluation by a Classroom Observer. 
Please rate the instructor on the following criteria. Circle one number for each item. 



Instructor 



Date 



Evaluator 



1 . Classroom authority 



Weak 



5 

— / 

Strong 



2. Receptive to students. 



1 

/ 

Not at 
All 



5 

Very 
Much 



3. Knowledgeable in subject matter 



Not at 
All 



Very 
Much 



4. Demanding/ has high expectations of the students. 



1 2 3 

Not at 
All 



5 

— / 
Very 
Much 



5. Teaching style works well with at-risk students. 



1 2 

/ /., 

Not at 
All 



5 

— / 
Very 
Much 
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In this teacher's classroom, students are: 



1. Attentive 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not at Very 
All Much 



2. Actively involved 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 



3. Students improve on this instructor's subject when taking the post-test. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ ./ / / / 

None A few Some Most Ail 



For a 15 minute interval during the classroom, count the frequency of three types of on 
task interactions. 

Frequency of on task interactions: 

Teacher to student 

Student to teacher 

Student to student 



Comments 
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1 B. Feedback From Instructor 

Rate each factor for the level of problems it causes you. 
Circle only one number for each item. 

Do any of the following student aspects present problems when you are teaching?: 
1 . Student attitude. 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 

2. Conduct problems with students. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 

3. Low student ability. 

1 2 3 4 5 

A Serious • This is Not 

Problem A Problem 

4. Poor social skill of students. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



5. Other 



6. Comment or provide details on problems with any of the above 
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Do any of the following aspects of the work situation cause problems in the completion of 
your work? 

1 . Group instruction. 



2 



A Serious 
Problem 



This is Not 
A Problem 



2. Individual instruction. 



1 2 

/ 1^ 

A Serious 
Problem 



— / 

This is Not 
A Problem 



3. Classroom size. 



1 2 

/ 

A Serious 
Problem 



—I 

This is Not 
A Problem 



4. Overwork/exhaustion. 



1 2 

/ /- 

A Serious 
Problem 



—I 

This is Not 
A Problem 



5. Support from program administrator. 



1 2 

A Serious 
Problem 



—I 

This is Not 
A Problem 
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6. Relations with other staff members. 



2 



3 



A Serious 
Problem 



—I 

This is Not 
A Problem 



7. Other 



8. Comment or provide details on problems with any of the above_ 



Instructors, we would appreciate your response to the following questions: 



1. What aspects of the program are most rewarding to you? Why? 



2. What aspects of the program are most frustrating for you? Why? 



3. If you could change on thing about the program, what would you do? Why? 
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1C. Student Evaluation of Instruction 



Subject [math, English, life skills, physical fitness] 

Please answer each item by circling the number that best matches how you feel. Circle 
only one number for each item. 

In this class I: 

1 . Learned a lot. 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 

2. Tried hard. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
Ail Much 

3. Was bored. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 

4. Was confused. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 

5. This class helped me to improve my skills. 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ /. / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 
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How would you describe the 



instructor. 



This instructor: 

1 . Keeps the students under control during class. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 

2. Is receptive to students. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / 1 / 

Not at Very 
All Much 

3. Knows the subject matter. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 

4. Has high expectations of the students. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 



Comments on any of the above 
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Please answer the following questions. 



1 . Who was the best teacher in the program? 
Why was he or she the best? 



2. What was the best subject? 
Why was it the best? 



3. What was the most usefui subject? 
Why was it the most usefui? 



4. What did you like most about the Pre-Miiitary Program? Why? Try to be as 
specific as possible. 



5. What did you like least about the Pre-Military Program? Why? 



6. If there was one thing you could change about the program, what would you do? 
Why? 
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1 D. Instructor Evaluation by Administrator 



Please rate the instructor on the following criteria. Circle one number for each item. 
Instructor Date Evaluator 



1 . Has a good attitude. 

1 2 3 

/ / 



/ 

Not at 
All 



Very 
Much 



Works hard. 



1 2 

Not at 
All 



— / 
Very 
Much 



3. Is organized and efficient. 



2 



3 4 

-/ 



Not ^t 

All 



— / 

Very 
Much 



4. 
1 

Not at 
All 



Is flexible. 
2 3 



5 

— / 
Very 
Much 



5. Works well independently. 
12 3 4 



Not at 

Ail 



-/- 



— / 
Very 
Much 
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6. 



Works well with peers. 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / /. / 

Not at Very 
All Much 



7, Works well with superiors. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 



8. Responsive to feedback. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ /. /. /. / 

Not at Very 
All Much 



9. Communicates needs and problems to administration. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 



Comments 
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2A. Evaluation of Counselor 



Please rate the counselor on the foilowing criteria. 
Circle one number for each item. 



Counselor 



Date 



Evaluator 



Authority with client. 



4 



/ 

Weak 



5 

— / 

Strong 



2. Receptive to client. 



2 

'I- 



Not at 
All 



5 
— / 
Very 
Much 



3. Emotionally supportive. 



Not at 
All 



5 

— / 
Very 
Much 



Provides useful solutions. 



1 2 

Not at 
All 



3 



4 5 

-/ / 

Very 
Much 



5. Allows the client opportunities to talk. 



1 2 

/- h 

Not at 
Ail 



5 

Very 
Much 
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During the counseling session, the client is: 



1 . Comfortable with the counselor. 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not at Very 
All Much 

2. Actively participates* 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not at Very 
All Much 

3. Appears to have benefitted from the session. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 



Comments 
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2B. Feedback from Counselor 



Rate each factor for the level of problems it causes you. 
Circle only one number for each item. 

Do any of the following client aspects present problems when you are counseling?: 
1. Client attitude. 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ / „/ /, / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 

2. Conduct problems with clients. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 

3. Low classroom ability. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 

4. Poor social skill of clients. 

1 2 3 4 5 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 

5. Severe emotional problems of clients. 

T 2 3 4 5 

/ I— / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



6. Other 
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7. 



Comment or provide details on problems with any of the above 



Do any of the following aspects of the work situation cause problems in the completion of 
your work? 

1 . Overwork/exhaustion. 



1 2 3 4 5 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 

2. Support from program administrator. 

1 2 3 4 5 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 

3. Relations with other staff members. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



4. Other 



5. Comment or provide details on problems with any of the above 
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Counselor, we would appreciate your response to the following questions: 
1. What aspects of the program are most rewarding to you? Why? 



2. What aspects of the program are most frustrating for you? Why? 



3. If you could change one thing about the program, what would you do? Why? 
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2C. Student Evaluation of Counselor 



What did you meet with the counselor about? Check all that apply. 

Career counseling 

Drug or alcohol problem 

Problems adjusting to the program 

Family situation 

Other: 

I did not meet with the counselor 



How would you describe the counselor? Please circle one number for each item. 



The counselor: 



1 . Is easy to talk to. 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 



2. Listens to what I have to say. 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 



3. Is available when I need to talk. 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 
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4. Has helped with my career counseling. 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ / /_ / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 

5. Was helpful with my personal problems. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 

6. I requested the meetings with my counselor. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Never Always 

7. My meetings with the counselor were a regular part of the program 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Never Always 

8. My meetings with the counselor were requested by someone else. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Never Always 



Comments 
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3A. Evaluation of Administrator 



Please rate the administrator on the following criteria. 
Circle one number for each item. 

Administrator Date Evaluator 



The administrator: 

1 . Has a good working relationship with instructors. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / 

Never Always 

2. Provides feedback to staff on a regular basis 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Never Always 

3. Is knowledgeable about staff abilities and weakness 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not at Very 
All Much 

4. Is supportive of program staff. 
1 2 3 4 5 
Never Always 

5. Clearly delineates program goals to the staff. 

1 2 3 4 5 

A / / / / 

Never Always 

6. Prevents client discipline problems when possible. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / -/ 

Never Always 
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7. 



Addresses client disciple problems adequately when they arise. 



1 2 3 4 5 

/ / 1 1 / 

Never Always 



8. Is well organized and efficient 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ 1 / / / 

Not at Very 
All Much 



9. Provides strong leadership. 

1 2 3 4 5 

j. / /. 1 / 

Not at Very 
All Much 

10. Maintains good relations with other agencies (university administration, referral 
agency, funding sourcel 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not at Very 
All Much 



Comments 
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3B. Feedback from Administrator 



Rate each factor for the level of problems it causes you. 
Circle only one number for each item. 

Do any of the following staff aspects present problems when you are doing your work?: 
1. Staff attitude. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



2. Staff are not properly trained for the work. 

1 2 3 4 5 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



3. Staff are not handling conduct problems adequately. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



4. Poor working relationships among the staff. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



Other 



6. Comment or provide details on problems with any of the above_ 
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Do any of the following aspects of the work situation cause problems In the completion of 
your work? 



1 . Poor communication with program staff. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



2. Poor communication with other agencies. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



3. Insufficient staff to run the program properly. 

1 2 3 4 5 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



4. Overwork/exhaustion. 

1 2 3 4 5 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



5. Support from other program staff. 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 
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6. 



Relationships with other staff members. 



1 2 3 4 5 

A Serious This is Not 

Problem A Problem 



7, Other 



8- Comment or provide details on problems with any of the above 



Administrator, we would appreciate your response to the following questions: 
1. What aspects of the program are most rewarding to you? Why? 



2. What aspects of the program are most frustrating for you? Why? 



3. If you could change one thing about the program, what would you do? Why? 
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4A. Information sheet for incoming client: Referral problems 



1. 



Who is the referral agent? 



2. 



Does the client fulfill all entry requirements 

Was the client under 1 7 years old? 

Did the client score below 21 on the ASVAB? 

Does the client have a criminal record? 

Does the client have past or present substance abuse 
problems 

Is the client pregnant? 



If the answer to any of the above sub-questions is yes, why was the client admitted to the 
program? 

The referral agent did not ask for this information. 

The referral agent knew but sent the client anyway. 

The client lied to the referral agent. 



Note the date the program became aware of client's 
ineligibility. 

Note the date the client was discontinued from the program. 

Note the date the client officially left the program 
grounds. 



4. 



Who was responsible for assigning this client to the 
program? 



Was this person/agency held accountable for the mistake? 
Was the person/agency notified of the problem? 
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Who was responsible for any money/arrangements required for 
exiting the client from the program? 

Was the program reimbursed for money spent on this client? 
Was the client omitted from the success rate figures? 
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5A. Information sheet on conduct problems 

Involving which client (s): . 

1 . Identify the conduct problem 

Drug or alcohol problems 

Arguing between clients 

Physical fighting between clients 

Sexual activity between clients 

Pregnancy occurred during program participation 

Disagreement with teacher 

Other 



2. The problem was: 

Personal (only involved one client) 

Between two or more clients (did not involve program staff in initial problem) 

Included individuals not related to the program (university or local community 

members) 
Between client(s) and staff 



3. When did the problem occur: 

Date Day of the week Time 

4, The problem occurred during: 
Day structured time 

Breakfast 

Morning class 

Afternoon class 

Physical training 



Day unstructured time 

Morning break 

Afternoon break 

Lunch 

Evening structured time 

Study hour (7-8 pm) 

Evening unstructured time 

Supper 

Evening free time (8-1 1 pm) 

^After lights out (11 pm) 

^The weekend 

5. Even if the problem occurred during structured time, can it be tied to events taking 
place during free time? 

No 

^Yes 

Morning break 

Afternoon break 

Study hour 

Evening Free Time 

Wee kend 

6. If yes, describe the earlier events 
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7. Who was primarily responsible for resolving the problem? 

An instructor 

^The counselor 

The counselor with assistance from the university administration 

8. Should the problem have been resolved at a lower level in the hierarchy (e.g., by 
the instructor instead of being brought to the counselor/administrator) 

9. How was the problem addressed? 

10. Within 2 days was the problem adequately resolved? If no, why not? 

1 1 . What were the consequences for the client? 

Removal from the program 

Warning, next incident will result in removal 

Penalty (free time used for studying, etc?l 

None 
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6A. Failure Information 

1 . What type of failure: 

A- Did not complete the program. 

^Substance abuse problems 

Became pregnant 

Conduct problems unrelated to substance use. 

B. Did not improve on the post -test. 

Math 

English 

Life Skills 

Phys Ed 



Reason for not improving: 

Lack of effort 

Discipline problems 

Difficulties with the teacher 

Other (Specify) 



Did not gain entry to the military, gain employment or obtain a high school 
equivalency degree. 



Failed the entrance exam 
Did not apply 
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TESTS OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (TABE) 



The TABE is essentially identical to the 1957 edition of the 
California Achievement Tests (CAT), Originally designed for an 
elementary school population of children, .the TABE is repackaged 
as an instrument for adult learning situations. Only minor 
changes have been made to make its language more appropriate for 
adults. The constructs the TABE inherited from the CAT, combined 
with changes in format, some rephrasing of items and the 
inclusion of preliminary exercises, makes inferences based on the 
applicability of the, already weak CAT substantiation, a 
questionable practice. Alternative test forms are paraphrased 
rather than equivalent forms. No statistical equivalency data is 
provided for different forms. 

Practice exercises used to assist in the assignment of examinees 
to test level forms is good. These provide exciminees with 
exposure to test taking skills so could reduce random error 
effects where these skills are weak. Unfortunately , these 
preliminary exercises require significant reading skills on the 
part of the examinee. 

The reading test consists of three levels. The first level is 
somewhat abstract and its appeal to adults would probably be 
minimal. The final of three arithmetic sections (computation) 
appears to be good. The language test section on language 
mechanics is also useful. 

The test provides minimal guidance on score interpretation.^ No 
research is provided for the table used to convert raw scores to 
recommended levels. Only grade-equivalent scores are provided. 
These are based on the 1957 CAT. Grade-level norms are included 
primarily because that is what was inherited from the CAT and not 
for any pedagogical rationale. Grade-level elementary materials 
lack appropriateness to adult learning situations. 

There is no discussion of reliability or validity. The "Analysis 
of Learning Difficulties" provided encourages the interpretation 
of raw scores on small numbers of items, a procedure that would 
provide results with questionable reliability. The absence of 
any discussion of reliability is particularly unfortunate as 
standardized tests used with disadvantaged populations usually 
exhibit especially low reliability levels. Basing test normative 
data on other tests, especially those designed for a dramatically 
different population is indefensible. 

TABE publishes three test levels. These are collections of CAT 
levels without substantiating information on the appropriateness 
or validity of the levels selected. The content validity of all 
levels, especially E, is questionable* 

For all of its inadequacies, TABE may be useful for those faced 
with populations of adult semi-literates. The content does not 
appear to be essentially different than other adult literacy 
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tests which also were originally developed for elementary school 
populations • Certainly, there are few test choices for such a 
group • It is recommended that interpretation of data for adult 
groups be based on local experience levels as no definitive 
guidance, that is creditable, is provided by the test itself • 
Test results should be used clinically and not statistically • 
They may help pinpoint problem areas to be addressi^d in 
instructional strategies. Pre-post measurement can be used for 
groups but their use with individuals lacks any supporting 
reliability, let alone validity. 

An alternative achievement test, that may be worth considering, 
is the Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE). The ABLE is 
published by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. Some of the 
problems of the TABE (e.g., weak documentation, reliance on 
grade-equivalent scores) are present with the ABLE, as well. 
However, the authors have attempted to improve on the statistica 
analysis and are focusing on the relevant target population. 

Three levels are provided, 1-4, 5-8, and 9-12. There is some 
indication, however^ that level I would be most appropriate for 
grades 1-2 and level II would be most appropriate for grades 3-5 

The purpose of the test is to detemiine the general educational 
level of adults who have not completed formal eighth grade 
education and to evaluate programs designed to raise their 
educational level. It is also useful for individual diagnostics 

The vocabulary, spelling and arithmetic tests are listening 
tests. This is to avoid contamination by low reading levels of 
examinees. Items emphasize activities in the every day life of 
adults. Administrators can give the entire test at one sitting 
or spread it across several days. If the test is being used in 
pre-post situation, it is recommended that one administration 
strategy be selected and used uniformly. 

Several subtests seem to be overly difficult for optimum 
reliability* In vocabulary tests, nouns seem to be 
overemphasized. Reading items are weak in recognizing the multi 
faceted nature of comprehension. All items seem well 
constructed. 

As in the TABE, norms are grade-equivalent scores- Thus, the 
limitations pointed out for the TABE also apply to the ABLE. 
Sections on interpretation of scores are practical and point out 
limitations as well as strengths. 

Reliability was assessed for Job Corps groups and is 
satisfactory. Reliabilities for basic education groups are 
especially high. The tests with the weakest reliabilities are 
vocabulary and arithmetic problem solving. Concurrent validity 
is provided with the Stanford Achievement Test and is adequate. 

The test has a pleasing appearance and is well-constructed. 
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Although it has some problems, it is stronger than and could be a 
good alternative to the TABE. It is recommended that local norms 
be developed, regardless of test used. 

Euros, O. K. Ed. (1972). The seventh mental measurements 

yearbook, Vol. I. Lincoln, NB: The University of Nebraska 
Press , 
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WORK VALUES INVENTORY 



Published by Houghton Mifflin, Co*, the Work Values Inventory is . 
designed to measure the importance of each of 15 scales to the 
respondent. These scales are; altruism, esthetics, creativity, 
intellectual stimulation, independence, achievement, prestige, 
management, economic returns, security, surroundings, supervisory 
relations, associates, variety, and way of life. The instrument 
is inexpensive and easily and quickly administered to individuals 
as well as groups. 

The manual is weak in reporting details of test and item 
reliability. Test-retest reliabilities of .74 to .88 are 
reported. Concurrent correlations with the Strong and Kuder 
vocational interest inventories are modest. There is evidence of 
content validity. Norms are set for grades 7--12, however, this 
may not detract from its use with groups of young adults as work 
values do not seem to change to a marked degree with age. 

It does seem reasonable that a person's attitude towards the work 
environment has an impact on vocational behavior. Since the 
values are closely defined in the manual, it is possible for a 
counselor to determine from the raw scores alone how a subject 
values each area. To the degree that the instrument assesses 
these work attitudes, and the counselor can work such a knowledge 
into teaching and counseling strategies, the instrument may be of 
value. 



VOCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORIES 

Unlike the Work Values Inventory, the vax"ious vocational interest 
inventories are designed to measure interest in specific 
vocational areas. As such, they have been extensively used in 
counseling and job selection situations. The goal in using these 
instruments should be less in selecting a career than in 
exploring potential careers and achieving a better level of self- 
understanding. When used in vocational selection strategies, 
their self -reporting nature^ and the inherent threat of such use, 
can have detrimental effects on their reliability. Additionally, 
the concurrent validity between instruments makes their use in 
such contexts very questionable. 

A more appropriate use of vocational interest inventories is in 
counseling and teaching situations. The perceived criticality of 
these situations results in more accurate results. In such 
situations, more information about the individual is gained than 
in self-professed job interests as the instrument provides more 
possibilities than the individual can conceive. The instrument 
then provides the counselor with a means of exploring a wider 
range of occupational opportunities . 
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The user should not concentrate upon scores (or norms) in 
specific occupations • Go beneath the occupational labels and 
stereotypes to explore the variety of roles within the scime 
occupational category. Help the respondent to consider the 
abilities, academic prospects, motivation, values, resources, and 
opportunities . 

Several vocational interest inventories to be considered are 
listed below: 

Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory, Psychological Corp, 
For high-school students and adults. Designed to 
measure how closely one's interests resemble those of 
persons in trades such as baker, plasterer and retail 
sales clerk, A second set of scales is based on 
homogeneous clusters (e.g., office work, outdoors, food 
service). It has been around a long time and some 
occupational areas may be dated. 

Occupational Interest Survey, Kuder, Science Research 
Associates . 

Form DD, An empirical instrument keyed for various 
occupations and college majors on the commonality 
principal , 

Preference Record, Kuder, Science Research Associates, 
Form E, For grades 7 and up; Shows percentile 
standing in various interest categories. 
Administration requires nearly an hour. 
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HELP IMPROVE THE PRE-MILITARY PROGRAM 

REMEMBER: 

-ALL ANSWERS ARE CONFIDENTIAL 

-THIS WILL NOT INFLUENCE YOUR ENTRY TO THE MILITARY 
-ANSWER HONESTLY AND COMPLETELY 

-THANK YOUm 

Name: 

1. Have you re-taken the ASVAB test since leaving the program? 

YES 

NO 

1a. If yes, what was your score? 

1 b. if no, when are you scheduled to test? 

2. Which of the following describes your situation, Mark all that apply. 

I am unemployed 

I have entered the military 

I have a job 

I am enrolled in a college or training school 

Name of company/business/university 

Address:_ 

Phone: 

Start Date: 

# Hours worked weekly: ^ 

Salary or $ per hour: 

Supervisor's name: 

Kind of work: 

How would you describe the help you received from the teacher in 
each subject? Please circle one number for each item. 
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READING/ENGLISH 



1 

/ — 
Not At All 
Helpful 



Extremely 
Helpful 



MATH 



Not At All 
Helpful 



-I 

Extremely 
Helpful 



PHYSICAL TRAINING 

1 2 

/ / 

Not At All 
Helpful 



-I 

Extremely 
Helpful 



LIFE COPING SKILLS 



1 



Not At All 
Helpful 



3 



-I 

Extremely 
Helpful 



After completing the Pre-Milltary course, how do you feel about joining the military? 



2 3 



4 5 

— / / 



Less Excited 



Do you still plan to join the military? 

YES 

NO 



Stronger, 
More 

Committed 
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THE LAST PAGE - STICK WITH US!!! 
Tell us your opinions on the following: 

1 . What changes would mak« the Pre-Milttary Program better? Please be specific. 



Would you recommend the prooram to someone trysng to pass the ASVAB? Why or why 
not? 



After talking to your recruiter, was the program what you expected? Please explain. 



4. 



Will your experience in the program help you once you are in the military? Please explain. 



What did you like best about the Pre-Military Program? Be specific. 



RETURN THIS FORM TO: MS. LIN HARPER 

PRE-MILITARY PROGRAM 
P.O. BOX 47 

PERKINSTON. MS 39573 

THANKS FOR YOUR HELP!!! 
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Original Follow-up Survey 



Pre-Military Program Evaluation 



Name 



The following is an evaluation of the Pre-Military Progreun in 
which you participated. Please help us improve the progreun by 
honestly and completely filling out this form. Your 
participation will be confidential and will in no way influence 
your entry into the military. Thank you for your help in this 
matter • 



Check the phrase that best describes the help you received from 
the teacher in each subject. 

Reading/English 

Helped me to improve my skills greatly. 

Helped me to improve my skills some. 

Did not help me to improve my skills at all. 



Math 



Helped me to improve my skills greatly. 

Helped me to improve my skills some. 

Did not help me to improve my skills at all. 



Physical Training 

Helped me to improve my skills greatly. 

Helped me to improve my skills some. 

Did not help me to improve my skills at all. 

Life Coping Skills 

Helped me to improve my skills greatly 

Helped me to improve my skills some. 

Did not help me to improve my skills at all. 

After completing your Pre-Military course, how do you feel about 
joining the military? 

stronger, more committed less excited 

about the same do not plan to join 

What changes would you make in the Pre-Military Program to make 
it better? Try to be specific. 
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Would you recommend the Pre-Military Program to close friends or 
relatives who may be trying to pass the ASVAB? Why or why not? 



After what your recruiter told you, was the Pre-Military Program 
what you expected? Yes or No. Please explain your answer • 



Do you think your experience in the Pre-Military Program will 
help you once you are in the military? Yes or No. Please 
explain your answer. 



What did you like most about the Pre^Military Program? Try to be 
as specific as possible. 



Have you re-taken your ASVAB test since leaving the program? 
Yes No If yes, what was your score? 

If no, when are you scheduled to test? 



Are you currently employed? Yes No 

If yes, where (name of company /business ) : 

Address: 

Phone : 

Start Date^ ~ — 
Number hours worked weekly: ~~ 

Salary or $ per hour: ZZIZ^~Z 

Supervisor's Name: 
Kind of work: 
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Additional Reading 

Cook, T. D., & Campbell, D. T. (1979). Quasi-Experimentation: Design and analysis issues for field 
settings. Boston, MA; Houghton-Mifflin Company. 

Rossi, P. H., & Freeman, H. E. (1985). Evaluation: A systematic approach. Beverly Hills, CA: Sage 
Publications. 
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'The best pan of the Pre-Militafy 
is being here. Having this 
golden opportunity to try to make 
some/thing of myself, to be a 
better person, to have a better 
life, to open doors, having time 
tothinkabout whatlwanttodo 
and where I want to go, and to 
do all lean do/ 

-Fredrick, Participant 
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MARKETING PLAN 
Linda Kobylarz 

Background 

To fiilly man the all voluntary military, approximately 375,000 recruits are required each year. It is 
recognized that there is a shrinking labor pool available for high quality military recruits. Demographic data 
indicates that the number of high school graduates continues to decrease. At the same time, the needs of the 
military for skilled personnel to fill high tech positions increases. It is clear that the Department of Defense 
must promote the military as a professional choice and become proactive in tapping a variety of sources to 
recruit manpower. 

One such source is the large number of young people who would like to enter the military, but whose 
academic skills are so weak that they are unable to achieve a qualifying score on the ASVAB. They usually 
end up in low paying jobs with no future. However, with proper intervention and specialized instruction, 
many members of this population can be salvaged. It is to that end that the Center for Pre-Military 
Development was established in April, 1990 at the Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College campus in 
Perkinston, MS. 

The Center houses the Pre-Military Development Program which provides individualized remedial instruction; 
livingAvork skills, personal health, values clarification, and responsibility training; and the option for 15 
hours of freshman college level work. The program enroUs men and women between the ages of 17 to 30 
who want to enter the military, but were rejected due to nonqualifying scores on the ASVAB. Students are 
referred to the program by miliury recruiters. The program can accommodate 30 to 35 students at a time. 
Students may remain in the program until they acquire the skills needed to attain a qualifying ASVAB score 
and/or complete their GED. 

The National Model Center for the Pre-Military Development Program was funded through a grant from JTPA 
(8% funds) and the Department of Defense via the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee. The University of Mississippi administers the grant and subcontracts to appropriate entities to 
accomplish the mission of the pilot effort. 

Goal And Objectives 

The goal of the marketing plan is to ensure that a steady stream of qualified adults enter the Prc-Mililary 
Development Program lo maintain a year-round level of 30-35 participants. 



Short-term Objectives 

L To develop methods and materials designed to foster program referrals from military recruiters in 
Mississippi. 

2. To develop methods and materials lo increase program applications from target populations in 
Mississippi. 
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3. To develop methods and materials to cnliance program awareness among target population 
influenceis in Mississippi. 



Long-Term Objectives 

1. To develop methods and materials designed to foster program referrals from military recruiters in 
the states of Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

2. To develop methods and materials to increase program applications from target populations in the 
states of Louisiana, /vlabama, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

3. To develop methods and materials to enhance program awareness among target population 
influencers in the states of Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 



Market Analysis 

Key to the successful recruiting of students for the Pre-mililary Development Program is the careful 
iderUification and targeting of markets and market segments. Market segmenting is the process by which 
"customers" arc divided into groups based on common characteristics, needs, and/or desires. Separate 
marketing programs and promotions are developed especially to address each segment. 

Generally, two types of market segmenting arc used: demographic and psychographic. Demographic 
segmenting involves dividing prospects into groups based on characteristics such as: sex, age, minority status, 
educational attainment, geographic location, and socio-economic status. In psycographic segmenting, 
prospects arc divided according to shared needs, desires, attitudes, beliefs, or perceptions. The most 
sophisticated segmenting combines both demographic and psychographic attributes. 

Three major markets have been identified for the Prc-military Development Program: adults between the ages 
of 17-30 who arc interested in entering the military but have failed the ASVAB, 

military recruiters, and those entities (schools, agencies, etc.) that influence the targeted adults. Each of the 
markets can be further segmented as described below. 



Military Minded Adults 

In the military minded adult market there are numerous seginenLs. 

1. By age: young adults (17-20), age 20-25, age 25-30. 

2. Male and female. 

3. Ethnic adults (Black, Hispanic, Asian, Native Amencan, and other groups whose cultural identity, 
language, beliefs, and values are different from mainstream white America). 

4. High school graduates. 

5. High school drop-outs with GED. 

6. High school drop-outs with no GED. 
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7. By location: Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

8. By community: urban, suburban, rural. 

9. JTPA eligible. 

10. Welfare recipient. 

Some preliminary market research has been conducted on the targeted population through focus groups 
composed of current program enrollees. The focus group participants included representatives from several 
of the market segments such as: young adults, males, minority and non-minority students, high school 
dropK)ut with GED, high school drop-out with no GED, JTPA eligible. Welfare recipient, urban, suburban, 
and Mississippi residents. A guided interview format yielded insight to bow they learned about the program 
and what features and benefits attracted them to the program. 

Of the 12 students interviewed, most had heard about the program through their military recruiter. One 
learned about it through the County Welfare office and one from an aunt who works for a social service 
action agency. The sUidents commented that the recruiters generally gave correct information, but there was 
some discrepancy in the information given regarding whether or not the college credits aspect of the program 
was free. The critical role of the recruiters was underscored and the need to assure that they have accurate 
information was clear. 

Students were primarily attracted to the program because it was a way to achieve their goal of entering the 
military. The education feature of the program meets their need to improve their ASVAB scores apd for 
some to attain a GED. The individualized instruction is very attractive and the opportunity 
for personal attention appeals to self-esteem needs. Students were also impressed by being on a college 
campus, participating in college life, and having the chance to earn college credits; all of which helped to 
make them feel important. That the program was foce-mcals, room, classes, recreation, etc. was also a key. 

Beyond what we have learned from direct interviews with program participants, there is a large body of 
research on disadvantaged populations that can give us additional marketing insights. In a recent issue paper 
written for the National Association of Counties, Jodie Sue Kelly* cites several points of interest: 

1. Research indicates that low income people share four major viewpoints about their role in society: 
poweriessness, meaninglessness, anomie (alienation that results from a lack of personal purpose), and 
isolation. 

2. Four distinctive themes of lower class behavior were also identified: fatalism, orientation to the 
present, concrete ness, and authoritarianism. 

By combining learnings from research and local information several implications for marketing the program 
emerge. 

Implications For Marketing (Benefits and Copy Points) 

1. You will have a job in the military if you complete the program and pass the ASVAB. Also, your 
ASVAB scores will likely be higher, overall, giving you a better selection of fields in which to train. 
Emphasis on military career, job skills training. 

•(Kelly, JTPA Recruitment Made [Much] Easier. National Association of Counties, Washington, D. C.) 
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2. Individualized instruction, teachers who care, small classes, work independently at your own pace, 
use computers. Note average length of stay in the program is about 4 weeks. 

3. The program is located on a college campus-stress campus life, dorms, recreation, bring your car, 
bring your boom box, etc. It is a safe environment-good security in dorms. You will never be 
bored— lots to do on campus (give examples). 

4. The program is free— food, dorm, supplies, classes. 

5. Program is for males and females. 

6. Provide toll free 800 number for information about the program and how to reach a recruiter. 

7. Be sure that ail information in the brochure is accurate (egs. vacation schedule, no private bathroom, 
etc.) 

8. Use testimonials. 

9. The program should portray an image that is highly personalized and supportive giving students the 
power to make decisions about their own lives. • 

10. Procedures for entering the program should be simple, their rationale clear. 

Military Recruiters 

Military recruiters can be divided into several market segments: 

1. Army recruiters 

2. Navy recruiters 

3. Air Force recruiters 

4. Marines recruiters 

5. National Guard recruiters 

6. By location: Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, and Arkansas 

Interviews were conducted with several representatives of the military including Larry Jones, Education 
Specialist for the Army, and Colonel Johnson of Keesler Air Force Base. Both Mr. Jones and Colonel 
Johnson pointed to the reduction in force currently experienced by the military and a trend that will continue 
through 1995. The significant drawing down of the manpower for the Armed Forces results in greater 
selectivity on the part of recruiters. Mr. Jones indicated that the period from October to December, 1990 saw 
the highest quality recruits in the history of the Army. Entrance requirements for all branches of the military 
are higher than they once were. 

Mr. Jones ,latcd that virtually no recruits with an ASVAB score of less than 31 will be considered by the 
Army and that recent quotas required 72% of recruits to have a score of over 50. The requirements for 
females are particulariy stringent with all female recruits required to have a score of over 50. Recruits with 
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a GED will also need at least 15 hours of college credit beyond the remedial level. The emphasis is to recruit 
those with regular high school diplomas. Colonel Jones painted a similar picture for the Air Force saying 
that recruits must be high school grads with a minimum composite ASVAB score of 54. In order to qualify 
for the more technical jobs in the Air Force, a score of 75 is required. The Navy cut-off score is now 48 on 
the ASVAB. 

Implications For Marketing (Benefits and Copy Points) 

1. Referring students to the program must be very simple and require no extra effort on the part of the 
recruiter (information regarding getting JTPA certiGcation, list of Employment Service Offices, 
step-by-step how to for the prospective students), 

2. Easy to distribute information about the program-maybe a video to show. 

3. Benefit-students can sign up for Delayed Entry Program (DEP) and thus guarantee that they will 
be available by a specified date. Key is entry to 15 college semester hours and an ASVAB score 
above 50. 

4. Students must be assertive in asking about the program. 

5. Must "seir higher command and trickle down to recruiter level. 

6. Include information about the success of the program in raising ASVAB scores above 50. 

infiuencers 

There are numerous entities that have access to the target population and exert significant influence over 
prospective program entrants. They include numerous entities such as schools, public agencies, social service 
agencies, community based social action groups, etc. The market segments are further outlined below: 

1. Employment Scnr'ice 

2. Welfare Office 

3. Schools 

4. Community centers 

5. Churches 

6. Food banks 

7. JTPA oITiccs 

8. Community Based Organi/atioiis 

9. Community Rolaiioits Dcpartmcnl for Sheriffs Office, Police Departments 

10. Chambers of Commerce 
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11. United Way 

12. Goodwill 

13. Salvation Amiy 

14. Boys/Girls Clubs 

15. YMCAA^CA 

16. Big Brothers/Big Sisters 

17. Urban League 

18. NAACP 

19. Other ethnic associations 

20. Housing project offices 

21. Segment by geographic area-state and targeted city 

22. Segment by type of population served 



Implications For Marketing (Benefits and Copy Points) 

1. With diminishing resources and cut-backs in social service and job training programs, the military 
provides a viable career path for many young adults. 

2. The program offer, academic and life skill development in an exciting environment-college campus. 

3. The program is free. 

4. The program has a demonstrated record of success -use testimonials. 



Reaching The Market: General Concepts 

1. A cardinal rule in marketing is thai "People do things for their reasons, not youns\ The biggest 
mistake a marketing campaign can make is to focus on a program's features rather than its benefits. 
A feature is a description of the program and it^ services. A benefit is a solution to a prospect's 
problem or need and let's the person know what's in it for him/her. A feature is usually written in 
the first person-"We provide..., Our program offers...". A benefit is written from the prospect's 
perspective and is generally presented as a "You" statement. It is important to focus on specific 
outcomes when writing benefit statements. Specific outcomes for students in the Prc-Military 
Program might .♦>e: entry into the military, hope for a better future, an opportunity to enter college, 
security, independence, a better paying job, etc. A recent Yale University study suggests that the 
following words are among the most persuasive in the English language: 
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you benefits results 

free money love 

proven guarantee safety 

easy health save 

new discover sale 

yes announcing now 

An understanding of the needs of your target markets and an undersUnding of the power of 
addressing bencGts will maximize marketing efforts. 

2. Research shows that a person goes through several stages before adooting and acting on new 
information: presentation of the information; capturing attention; comprehension; yielding; retention; 
and behavior. Generally, people must be exposed to an advertising message at least 5 times before 
taking action. In his bestseller, Guerrilla Marketing Attack*, Jay Conrad Levison offers a credo for 
successful marketing: commitment, investment, consistent, confident, patient, assortment, and 
subsequent. 

a. Commitment - marketing does not work iastantiy. Expect few results for the first three 
months. Resist the temptation to change the marketing approach. 

b. Investment - money that is put into marketing is an investment. An adequate investment 
is needed to gamer results. 

c. Consistent - use a consistent format with logo, name, color, style, message that increases 
program regognition and improves retention. 

d. Confident - people are looking for a program in which they can be confident. Include 
success stories, testimonials, use reference selling, etc. 

e. Patient - marketing is a good deal like gardening; the farmer must be patient while wailing 
for the seeds sown to bear fruit. 

f. Assortment - a strong markt^ting plan includes a variety of methods and approaches to the 
targeted markets. 

g. Subsequent - marketing is a planned for and on-going process. It is not a one-time event. 

Reaching The Targeted Markets 

A major emphasis should be placed on developing a strong relationship with the recruiting offices 
in the targeted geographic markets. Entering the market at the command level is advisable. There 
is an Inter-Service Recruiting Council that is comprised of the head of each of the recruiting services 
for a recruiting Battalion. A presentation should be made to the group with on-going 
communication. 

The actual recruiting commands are organized by Battlioas, each serving a specific recmiting 
territory. For example, the Army has many Recruiting Battalions that are part of the 5th Rccniiling 
Bngade. Tho.se of special interest to our program marketing arc: 



1. 



M-evison, Cjuernlld Marketing Attack, Houghliui Milfltn: Boston, 1989, pp 28*39. 
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New Orleans 



Lx>uisiana and South Mississippi 



Jackson 



North Mississippi, part of Arkansas and West Tennessee 



Oklahoma City 



Arkansas and OkJaboma 



Nashville 



East Tennessee 



Montgomery - Alabama 



Each Battalion is headed by a Battalion Commander who should be an initial contact point. The 
Station Commander reports directly to the Battalion Commander and is the contact at each of the 
local recruiting offices. An on-going relationship should be mainuined with each of them. In 
addition, each Battalion also has an Education Specialist who usually has a long term association 
with the area. He/she is another key contact to cultivate. 

Marketing tools needed for the military recruiters include: program brochure, program posters, 
program introduction kit which has information about program eligibility requirements, JTPA 
certification procedures, list of local Employment Service offices, and a "benefits" sheet which is 
directed specifically to the recrojiter. A video might also be developed. Direct marketing visits, 
phone follow-up, and regular, written reminders about the program are methods to be employed. 

Marketing lo the potential students is a two-step process, llie students must first be identified and 
then ihey must be convinced to enter the program. Students will be located through recruiter 
referrals, through conuct with influenccrs, and through direct marketing vehicles. Recruiter referrals 
have been discussed above. Reaching influenccrs (schools, agencies, etc.) will be discussed later. 

Direct marketing vehicles for reaching the targeted population include: direct mailings to drop-outs, 
food stamp clients, welfare clients, and JTPA participants; press releases in local newspapers; ads 
in local newspapers; public service announcements on selected radio stations; interviews on talk 
shows for both radio and TV, public access TV station announcements, posters in high traffic 
locations; and word of mouth from past program participants. Once a prospective student has been 
identified, a direct sales approach is suggested with a personal visit to the student or at least several 
phone conversations. 

Marketing tools include: brochure, intonnarion lAx^ui local recruiters, JTPA certification process 
infomiatioa, list of local Employment Service Offices, posters, PSA*s (audio and video tapes), video 
Upe of program, and visits lo the program site. 

In order to reach the powerful market of prospect inllueucers, emphasis should be placed on 
developing strong agency linkages in each markeling area. Agencies can be beneficial to recruiting 
efforts in many ways: 

a. Referral source 

b. Provide space lo meet with prospects 

c. Counter space for brochures and /or posters 

d. Articles in agency newsletters 
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Piggy-back direct mail pieces with agency mailings 



f. Location for events or co -sponsor events 

g. Information source regarding community happenings 

h. Entiy into community network 

The agency relationship can run the gamut from simply a place to leave fliers to having a formal 
referral agreement. Targeted agencies will receive several mailings per year from the program, 
phone calls on a regular (but not annoying) basis, and visits as deemed appropriate. It is just as 
critical to maintain and cultivate agency contacts over time as it is to establish them in the Orst place. 

Most of our cui agency contacts seem to be with the Department of Employment Services, the 
Welfare Department, the Department of Social Services, selected community based organizations, 
and some housing authorities. Although relationships with such agencies listed have proven 
successful, the program must continue to expand its sphere of awareness. Special attention should 
be given to reaching organizations that ser/e women such as the YWCA, Giri*s Club, and health 
centers. Chambers of Commerce, churches, shelters, clubs, etc. can also add new dimensions to 
out-reach efforts. See Market Analysis list for additional ideas. 

In order to effectively work the agency market, the program recruiter must maintain an accurate and 
up-to-date agency list including name, address, contact, and phone number for each marketing 
sphere. Responses from agencies to mailings, requests for information, dates of visits, etc. should 
be recorded for all "active" agencies. A simple file card index is an effective way to keep track of 
agency interactions. 

It would be ideal to have a profile for each agency describing the type and size of the population 
served (male/female ratio, minority/non-minority, age, neighborhood vs citywide, criminal or drug 
issues, etc.); mailings the agency sends out; agency newsletter; agency events; etc. We must 
remember that the goals of the agency linkage effort are: to have all relevant agencies aware of the 
Pre-Militaiy Development Program, to identify those sources that can refer to us the highest quality 
youth that qualify for the program, and to cultivate formal relationships with those agencies. 

The suggested approach to cultivating agencies in new marketing areas has several steps:. 

a. Compile an up-to-date list of agency contacts. 

b. Send direct mail piece consisting of letter, what next response device, and program 
brochure. 

c. Identify most important agencies for an automatic follow-up call. 

d. Phone calls or cold calls to other agencies to introduce self, leave brochures, posters, etc. 
c. Contact key agencies to establish appointments with agency director-information sharing, 
f. Presentations to staff-maybe with program students. 

g Arrange for d(^sk space wbcrc appropriate, 
h. Establish referral procedures. 
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Note: be sure to maintain on-going contacts with agencies and to respond to agency requests in a 
timely manner. 



4. Tapping into the school market should be given some special attention by the program recruiters. 
It should be recognized that schools might see the program as competition. However, we can offer 
significant benefits to recent dropouts and to those who are graduating and have an interest in the 
military. 

Methods for reaching the school market are similar to those described above for agencies. Careful 
consideration must be given to the timing of mailings to schools because there are certain times of 
the year that arc extremely hectic for school personnel. Mid-October to raid-November, February, 
or after school closes in June might be good times to get dropout lists. April to mid-May would be 
a good time to talk to schools about the program as a summer transition alternative for some 
students. 

Mailings can be directed to numerous titles in the school market. Suggestions are provided below: 



The CIC's School EHrcctory for each state (Market Data Retrieval) will be helpful in targeting schools that 
are large enough and have the right demographics for our product 

5. Making good use of the press is another avenue for expanding program awareness in our territories. 
Daily newspapers in our larger markets, weeklies, ethnic papers, agency or CBO newsletters, church 
bulletins, etc. should all be explored. Whenever feasible, establishing a personal contact with the 
newspaper's editorial staff or a local reporter is recommended. Press kits will be developed to 
support that effort. The press kit will make it clear who the designated person is within the program 
to reach for more specific information, interviews, etc. 

Press releases are an excellent means to get free exposure and develop good public relations, as well. 
It is suggested that press releases be submitted monthly to targeted papers. Agency newsletters are 
a good vehicle for this approach. Feanire articles might also be possible in some of the weekly 
papers or agency newsletters. 

Space ads and classifieds are, of course, traditional marketing vehicles and seem to be effective in 
generating admissions leads. The timing and duration of the ads should be coorxiinated with other 
marketing efforts in an area. Some experimentation with the days of the week that an ad is nin, 
length of run, copy, use of simple graphics, etc. and careful tracking of responses to ads will help 
us to maximize our advertising resources. For instance, some research indicates that our population 
is most likely to read the want ads on a Saturday morning. 

6. The use of PSA't: on selected radio and TV stations can reach wide audiences. In many areas, the 
Job Service regularly has PSA time on radio stations for job openings announcements. Arranging 
for access to some of that PSA time for a spot about the Prc-military Program should be pursued. 



Counselors 

Teachers 

Principals 

Assistant Principals 
Superintendents 
School Board Members 
Remedial Teachers 



Voc Ed Teachers 
Coaches 



Social Workers 

Career Development Staff 

Adult Education 

Drop-out Prevention Prpgram Staff 
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Paid radio spots and radio "events" should be approached with caution. Although the potential exists 
to reach a large audience, the cost of such ventures is quite high. Selection of the radio sution 
location and type of event, timing, etc. must be carefully planned. If such a venture is contemplated! 
a test market approach is recommended. Several months before the proposed event a relatively small 
amount of time is purchased on the station to see what kind of a response is generated. Decisions 
relating to the event are then modified as appropriate. Incentive based arrangements are preferable 
and should also be explored with the sUtion. 

able TV personal ads offer another opportunity for advcrtising,however, their effectiveness is 
uncerUin. A market test pilot is suggested. 

7. It is clear that the most common referral source for other programs that deal with the disadvantaged 
IS woid-of-mouth. This mode of marketing can be very powerful if the students have a positive 
experience with the program or extremely detrimental if they have not. There are several ways to 
capitalize on this source of referrals. For example: some stipend for program students that recruit 
a fnend who stays for a specified length of time; contacting program alumnae and offering them 
some incentives for recruiting students; developing a recruitment kit for students who are about to 
complete the program; giving those who arc considering the program brochures to share with 
fnends; having successful program students assist program recruiters with presentations and 
leailetting; etc. 



Summary 

As attested by the above narrative, there are many vehicles for recruiting students into the Pre-military 
Dcvetopment Program. The appropriate mix will be . function of the priorities identified, and the financial 
f f ^ development of a marketing calendar must also await further information 

about fonds and resources available. In any evem, it is suggested that the initial marketing efforts be 
concentrated on the Gulf Coast and Jackson Mississippi markets. A second wave of marketing activity might 
be directed to New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Mobile. Additional marketing initiatives would be undertaken 
as resources anH fmiHc aiinti/ ^ ^^luuvcu 



Ms Linda L. Kobylarz ,s President of Linda L. Kobylarz Consulting Services in Burlington. Connecticut She has 
eighteen years expenence in the areas of marketing and sales and she travels nationwide providing 
semmaR and workshops for public agencies and private organizations 
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Ts greaf tfi8 way you sfef 
f/rese Wcte qualiSed and 
tmsfKxted to the program so 
fast after I call you.' 

-MiHtary Recruiting Officer 
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GRASS ROOTS RECRUITING 



Lewis Mannino 



Introduction 

In November 1990, with the Prc-Military Program in its seventh month, our enrollment of students was slowly 
declining. As Staff Assistant in an office thirty miles from the Perkinston campus, enrollment was not my 
responsibility, nor a particular concern of mioc. By the beginning of December our enrollment was down 
to nine and our classrooms did, in fact, become a great concern to all of us-no students, no program. 

At this time I had been with the program for three months and my responsibilities were to see that the 
Director and Assistant Director had a smooth running ''hub" from which to operate and I did not really know 
or undeistand where our students came from or how they arrived at the campus. 



Discoveiy 

Monday morning, December 3, deciding I wanted to kiK>w more about what made our program work, or not 
work, I visited our local recruiting offices which are housed together just three blocks from our Gulfport 
office. There were four officers in the Army office, three of whom had never heard of our program. Out 
of the Air Force, Navy and Marine recruiting offices I found one Petty Officer who had the information in 
hi^desk but did not really think students qualifying for our program would be prospective recruits for his 
branch of the service— especially females. 

That day I found myself attempting to sell a program that I, in fact, knew very little about. However, I left 
the Army Recruiting office with a list of eleven prospective recruits to contact with high but non-qualifying 
ASVAB scores. A number of them have since completed the program. The negative recruiting officer has 
since become one of the top three recruiters Coastwidc who is supportive of the program-including females. 

What I discovered that day was that our source (military recruiting officers) of "raw materials" had literally 
"died on the vine". I found either a total lack of knowledge about our program, or complete indifference. 
Many of the original personnel in the recruiting offices who were knowledgeable about our program had been 
called into active service because of the crisis in the Gulf. Others were not convinced that we would be 
effective in helping to provide qualified recruits to them. 



Remedy 

Thus began my campaign to educate and convince not only the professional recruiters, but the man on the 
street, that what we were offering to the young people in Mississippi was not only unique to the state and 
nation, but an opportunity of a lifetime--to many an opportunity to turn their lives around. 

The Christmas holidays were approaching, things were slow and our office was not very busy, so I took 
advantage of any free time I had to literally put the word on the streets. People did not really want to listen, 
but when I could get their attention, the general reaction was cither "that's too good to be true", or "what's 
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the catch?". The morning I went to the Amy Recruiting office to pick up the first two young men on my 
list of prospects they bid furnished me and take them to our campus, I got their attention. 



Methods 

I approached a major radio station on the Coast to ask for publicity and discovered that my biggest stumbling 
bkx:k was explaining our program. They were hesitant to put anything on the air that they did not understand. 

The Director of the Harrison County Welfare Department was a different story. Her enthusiasm for a 
program that woukl relieve the number of people her department strived to help daily was the encouragement 
I needed (wanted) to boost this program. 

Next I had posters printed aimed at appealing to our targeted age group, and brochures outlining the program 
and its requirements. (A reduced copy of the brochure is printed at the conclusion of this chapter.) I mailed 
the brochures to all Mississippi high school counselors (250) as well as parochial high schools, and began 
distributing them in Harrison County, receiving full cooperation from both the Welfare Department and the 
Mississippi Employment Security Commission. They, in turn, placed them in their satellite offices through 
out the county-with great results. (One student saw a poster while waiting with his aunt in the Child Support 
office and called the Army Recruiting office.) 

That same week I conUcted the past president of the Coast Chapter of the NAACP. She placed posters in 
the churches of her community, and put me in touch with the current president. The response and results 
were immediate. 

In Biloxi I visited the Navy Recruiting office and the manager of seven goverrmient subsidized apartment 
complexes. She gave me full cooperation and distributed brochures and posters to all the complexes. I have 
recruited four young men from one of these complexes. i 

With eiKTouragement from the Director of the program I began to branch out into adjoining Jackson County, 
beginning with the military recruiting offices and on to the Jackson County. Welfare office. 

A great source of contacts has been to ask each person I call on to give me a suggestion of someone else to 
contact. The Jackson County Director of Welfare suggested the Food Stamp Employment and Training Office 
(FSE & TO). It has been my privilege to speak before their group sessions of citizens receiving benefits. 
The director, in turn, gave me a list of all their offices in the state, twenty-three in all. I have, as time and 
distance has allowed, begun systematically contacting them and speaking to their group sessions. On several 
occasions a miliury recruiting officer has accompanied me and Ulked with those eligible and interested in 
the military. This organizr.tion is especially enthusiastic about helping us because they, also, are funded by 
the Job Training Partneiship Act. 

An employee in the Harrison County FSE & TO referred me to a friend in a business fraternity. I was 
invited to speak at one of their meetings and became acquainted with a Biloxi High School coach. He made 
our program a personal project and invited former students of Biloxi High to a meeting for me to present our 
program. As a result I recruited five students over a period of two months and have a waiting list. 

Results 

At this point each contact I made was like a new branch of a giant oak, I have spoken before welfare 
recipients, civic groups and recently, the Non-Denominational Ministerial Association of Moss Point, I have 
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placed posters in the police and sberi£Ps offices, Salvation Amiy, churches and public places I felt 
appropriate. So far we have had not one word of criticism of our publicity--only praise for what we are doing 
for the youth in our state. I have had displays in mall shows, notices in church bulletins, and recently a 
Hfteen minute segment of a Saturday television show, "Coastal Views with Billy Knight", featuring our 
Director, Dr. Borne. 

Today our classrooms are filled and we have a list of students waiting for an opening. 



Recommendations 

The key to the success of recruiting qualified, enthusiastic students is the military recruiting officer. Their 
support of our program and positive recommendation to the prospective recruit is absolutely essential. I have 
found, though, that they need routine contact to remember to send us students qualified for our program. If 
I call on one I have not talked with in about a week, he wiU invariably remember someone he would like to 
recommend. Also, several have discussed with me the fact that these students need special nurturing (talk 
with them in their home with their parents, accompany them to the State Employment office to receive JTPA 
eligibility, and in many cases transportation to the campus). The recruiting officers say they do not have time 
for this and without it many of their potential recruits would never make it to the program or the military. 
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'/ really see improvement in my 
math classes and also my 
reading classes.' 

-WilHe, Participant 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OVERVIEW 
Un Harp«r 

MGCCC Pre^Miiltary Program 

There are three major areas which I would like to address ftom an administxative standpoint: 

1. Teaching methods for at-risk students 

2. Qualifications for teachers in a progmm such as this 

3. Summary of success to date 



Teaching Methods 

As can be inferred from the cuiriculum nuterials dcvetopcd by our instiuctois, no teacher wanted to be lied 
down to a particular textbook or a prescribed cunicuhim. Each instructor identified the goals of their 
particular class and worked up matciials which would aUow them to meet their goals, puUiag in materials 
from a wide variety of sources, including magazine articles, textbooks, libiaiy resources, videoupes, guest 
lecturers and teacher-made materials* 

A program such as this is tcacbcr-intensive, meaning that the student/teacher ratio MUST be low if each 
student is to receive enough individual attention to be able to achieve their goals. These students come to 
us with many needs, not aU of them academic, and we must be able to spend time with them and address 
their needs in other than academic areas as well as their clasitoom needs. 

We have found that a combination of teaching methods works well. We use both classroom activities and 
computer assisted instruction, as well as individual instruction when necessary. Teachers spend as much time 
as possible being accessible to students, including on student breaks and during times when classes arc not 
in session. Those students who are really serious about their woric will take advantage of these times to come 
for extra help or just extra time with that teacher. 

When disciplinary problems arise, as they inevitably will, we also use a team approach whenever possible 
to handle those problems. The house manager, counselor, and instructor or instructors will gather with the 
student in an effort to identify the problem behavior and to identify how that behavior might be changed or 
extinguished. It is very important not to give the student the idea that you are "ganging up" on him, but to 
be supportive of his remaining in the program and changing that behavior which is not working in his behalf. 
It is equally important that the student be given choices, allowed to make those choices, and have the 
consequences of those choices clearly outlined for him. It is then up to the staff to enforce the consequences 
if the student does not live up to his agreement. While this method is, again, staff-intensive, it ailows the 
student to begin to leam about responsibility for self and his choices, and it is only fair to the student that 
he be allowed to leam this all-important lesson. 
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Computer Assisted Instruction 



To assist us in reaching our goals, Dr. J. E. Shanklc, Vice Chancellor. Computer and Information Systems, 
at the University of Mississippi, assigned the partial use of an 860 mainframe computer to this program. A 
9600 baud line with D 1 conditioning runs from the mainframe at the University of Mississippi to the Gulf 
Coast Community College campus approxinutely 325 miles away. One 8 port Multiplexor with a 9.6 modem 
2030-34 is installed at the mainframe site and one at the Community College campus. The decision on the 
equipment and lines needed to tie into the University mainframe was made by Dr. Shankle in coi*sulution 
with an AT&T Account Executive. 

The long range vision for a central computer based computer assisted instructional system was written by Dr. 
Shankle. He envisioned a Computer Assisted Instructional System for education of potential recruits for entry 
into the military to have the following major requirements: 

1. The system would meet the special needs of the intended users by communicating in a comfortoble 
and natural manner, at least in the initial phases. Such an ease of communication would be valuable 
to both participants and instructors. 

2. The system would provide central control, regardless of the number of students, or type of equipment 
utilized by the students. 

3. The system must be capable of generating reports and necessary statistical dau. 

4. The system would be developed in such a manner to take advanUge of all sizes and ranges of 
systems, from mainframes to micro systems. 

5. All course modules would be mainUined on the mainframe and down-loaded if run on 
microcomputers to aid in detection of system deGciencics as well as providing low cost instmctional 
support through remote terminals. 

6. The system designed in this fashion could permit development from one location, be administered 
from another, and evaluated from yet another. 

Our fifteen month project has been mainframe supported with a generous contribution from Control Data of 
a lab with 8 PLATO terminals and the Control Dau PLATO coursewear. Additionally, we have added JSEP 
to the computer system, as well as Control Dau Corporation's life coping skills courses such as stress 
management, time management, communications, GED and writing. 



PLATO 

Our suff works with 26 - 30 students at pne time so that the staff can provide individual attention to each 
student. When each snident registers, he is given a TABE test, usually level four. Then an lEP is written 
for that student prescribing lessons to assist him in upgrading weak skills. 

The class schedule provides for four bouis of intensive academics each day; one and one-half hours each day 
for life coping skills and physical fitness. The PLATO computer lab is open all day and until 9:00 at night 
five evenings a week. Most students are required to use the lab for one hour and encouraged to use it nightly 
as well. Eddie Carr has clocked 56 houis of lab use in two weeks; William Banks has clocked 40 houis in 
little over three weeks. Most students are volunteering to use the lab in the evenings, 4 to 5 hours weekly. 
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Initially, the traditional Control DaU courses of math and reading were used exclusively while our sUff 
became more familiar with the equipment and its utilization. After several weeks, JSEP was added to the 
system and now a student may select the MOS he wants and the staff does a customized MOS template for 
that student. As the student works in the areas of electronics, mechanics, map readiing, pulleys and gears, he 
is helping to raise his Hne score in other areas as well. The students like the PLATO system because it is 
military oriented from the first. They call this system the "serious" computer. 

The Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College staff uses the system daily for reinforcing what the students 
arc learning in math, reading and life coping. Also, what the students like best on the computer today, the 
staff incorporates into tomorrow's class lessons. 

The effective combination of motivation of the students, caring and nurturing by the stoff and the quality of 
PLATO lessons has enabled this program to be unusually successful. 

Qualifications Of Instructors 

A discussion of teaching methods very naturally leads to a discussion of instructors and the qualities those 
instructors need. I have divided qualiflcations into two categories: 

L Academic/Professional Qualifications 

2. Personal Qualifications 

Academic Qualifications 

An instructor should have at least a bachelor's degree in their field of specialty with courses in psychology 
or social work; they should preferably have some teaching experience at the high school or junior high school 
level. Work experience with learning disabled or emotioiully disturbed clients is also a plus, because these 
people will be working with young men and women from socially and culturally deprived backgrounds who 
will manifest a wide variety of behavioral and psychological problems. 

Personal Qualifications 

This is by far the most important category to me. Teachers in a program such as this must be dedicated 
educators, and they must be able to instill a sense of excitement about learning into their students. They must 
be able to reach out to students from different cultural and social backgrounds from their own, and they must 
be able to distinguish a student's behavior from the student himself. They must be flexible, tolerant, creative, 
and intuitive. They must persevere in trying to establish communication between themselves and the students 
and between students themselves. They must have the ability to provide positive nurturing to these students 
as well as the ability to set limits and enforce them. Teachers must be able to give constructive feedback to 
students and to focus on positive behaviors instead of negative. Teachers must be able to represent your 
program in a positive light, including speaking in public. They need good stress management skills and the 
ability to cope with difficult, and sometimes highly emotional, situations in a positive manner. 
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Summary Of Success 

To date, the Pre-Military Program has enrolled 160 students. Of these, 63% were black and 37% white; 84% 
were male and 16% female. The dron-out rate is 11%, We have enlisted 30% of our participants; the 
number in school or employed is 16%. 15% have passed their GED test. The remaining arc non-successful 
completers or arc students fiom which we have not heard regarding their ASVAB scores. 



Ms. Lin Harper, from Hattiesburg, Mississippi, is currently Director of the Pre-Mllitary Development Program at 
Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College. Ms. Harper has eight years experience as a counseling psychologist and is 
co-owner of Interphaze, a technical communications consultancy. 
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*\n my opinion fte program 
isagoodMigforyoung 
Mississippians to enter. It 
helps you ram your score ort 
theASVAB,' 

-Witliam, Participant 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Jane S. Borne, Ed.D. 



Further Study 

The 1990-x'>91 Prc-Military Development Planning Gnnt suff successfully completed each task as outlined 
in the plan o. work approved by NOICC Eleven consultants produced deliverables in their particular area 
of expertise. These deliverables have already been helpful to the residential pre-military program at MGCCC, 
and will continue to be helpful to other agencies as they replicate the program in their ovra geographic areas. 

In addition to the consultants deliverables providing helpful recommendations, the instructional staff at the 
MGCCC Pre-Military Program have shared their curriculum design and instructional suggestions (see 
^pcndix A, B and C) for use by others who might choose to replicate the program. Also, the Counselor 
has outlined specific successes of the MGCCC program. 

As a result of this study, basic conclusions formed by the University of Mississippi Planning Grant Staff are: 

1. There is a need to assist high school graduates and non-giaduates in increasing basic skills, life 
coping skills and physical fitness to enhance their opportunity for military service. 

2. The focused, intensive, nurturing, residential program at MGCCC is highly successful in helping 
students achieve academic goals and in increasing TABE, ASVAB, and other diagnostic test scores. 

3. The highly skilled staff, dormitory and cafeteria fecilities, the contribution of the use of th^ 
University of Mississippi's main frame computer, and Control DaU Corporation's donation of the 
PLATO system and terminals make it feasible for the MGCCC program to expand beyond state lines 
and serve four adjacent stetes when funding can be secured from a national rather than local (JTPA) 
source. Also, 300, rather than 150, students might be served when national funding is secured. 

4. It seems appropriate to request Congress to fund a one-time $5 million apprx)priation for the 
operation of the MGCCC program and to use these funds as an endowment, with the annual interest 
proceeds used for operating expenses. At such time that the prx)gram is no longer necessary 
MGCCC will return the $5 million to Congress. 

5. It seems necessary to add a full time recruiter to the staff to work as a liaison between the military 
recruiters and service agencies such as welfare, employment offices, churches, schools and 
community organizations. This recruiter would also assist in coordinating transportation to get 
students to the program, and would be responsible for publicity and public relations. 

The University of Mississippi planning grant staff, in conjunction with MGCCC staff, recommends several 
areas for further study. These are: 

1. Research for a computerized English to English translation program is needed to assist minorities 
who speak predominantly dialectal English. 
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2. It seems feasible to study the possibility of expanding the concept of the pre-military program into 
an intensive but broader pre-employment program to assist military aspirants as well as civilian 
worker aspirants. Additionally, this program could prepare students for successful work in the 
proposed National Service Program as sponsored by the Kennedy/Hawkins National Service Bill. 

3. There is a need to study the feasibility of assisting junior and senior high schools in incoq>otaling 
intensive focused, academic classes for at-risk students, modeling the MGCCC design with 
anticipated similar successful results. 



In all aspects the pre-military planning grant and the JTPA funded residential program at MGCCC have been 
highly successful with perhaps one weak link being accurate and complete follow-up on every student 
participant. 

Programs such as this pre-military development one will be the educational programs that insure our national 
survival until such time that public education fully handles its role and responsibility of placing educated 
citizens into the adult world of work. 



Dr. Jane S. Borne Is Project Director for the Univereity of Mississippi's Pre-Military Development Planning Grant. Dr. 
Borne has extensive experience in teaching, educational administration, and implementing innovative educational programs 
designed to meet specific target audiences. She is co-owner of an educational publishing company. 
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TIME FRAME OF PROGRAM : 

!• OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT: YES _x 

2. NUMBER OF TRAINING CYCLES: 1 



3. APPROXIMATE LENGTH OF TRAINING CYCLE: i^n Wntir<s rAvprag^^ 4 weeks 

4. ACTUAL STARTING DATE FOR PARTICIPANTS: TnW 1 . 1990 

5. NUMBER OF HOURS OF TRAINING PER WEEK: 4p hoiir<:/veek 

6* ACTUAL CLOSURE DATES: July 2 - 5: Sept. 3: Nov, 22-23: 

npr. IS - Ja n. March 29t Mav 11-26 



7. DAILY TIME SCHEDULE: 8:00 - 12;00 . ItOO - 5t00 
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♦NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OP THE PROJECT 



Write a comprehensive narrative description of the project 
incorporating all of the required elements of the program design, 
the processes involved in implementing the program^ and the 
complete scope of services available for participants. (* Include 
the narrative description provided in the proposal) • 

The mission of this program is to recruit, house, feed, instruct, train, and 
counsel a minimum of 36 participants at a time (50 participants total) for 
^h^P^r^n^ton"''''''" ^"^o the National Guard. Th* program will be housed on 
the Perkinston cainpus of Mississippi Gulf Coast Coorounity College. The 
University of Mississippi personnel will be actively involved in the 
implementation of the program. 

The participants to be served are those young men and women ages 16-30 who 
vant to enter the National Guard, who meet the criteria for entry but wIJo are 
^i!^ u non-qualifying scores of 20 or above on the ASVA8, who are 

TrZlu i: IZ Vl"^^" ^"^"^ eligibility and who are refe;r:rtrLr 

program Dy the National Guard recruiters. 

I^ce'"**^li^!Ifi„''-'""?'T' ^^'^"^^ P'-°9r»m at his/her own 

pace. Convetencies to be attained will be based on each individual 

r«d'^r"' K '^""^ "^/J: ^'"^ 'he deficient area/s such as 

read.ng. «th. etc. Additional appropriate diagnostic and placement Ssts 
such as he TA8E will be used to help determine very specif ic^ttT^Je 
remed.at.o« .s needed. These test/s may also serv7as^e and p^sr^Mts to 
deternnne the level of r«^i„ effectiveness upon co^pUtion orSe'::^st:r 

^!!^2ir-^-'T°"''' V"^ placement tests, cootnitment and responsibility 
success .nd.ca ors and technical and human skills assessment^«y used when 
deemed appropriate by the professional staffas aids in providing rn^re 
specific instruction for individual participant success. 

P*"" '^'^ Pf-ovlded each participant using 

individualized instruction, computer assisted learning, and q roup and 

F^"hrs;d":rr"i'd" '""r"-"? ^ucatii;:r%r:cking. 
"^JT^^z ;oVJ:rs"ri l;:'c^^::r:::Le-r:-Te:tT::'u^: 

^.^17^; ]:b^p;:JlLnJ:"" - enhan^elhl?;'"-- 

oml!'^^!!'^ ?iven specific trailing in utilizing the Enployment 

?n ,dHif- "^^^'P'P^'" advert is«nents as possible avenues for^IZ^nt 

c'Lrttiz^ S:^^:^r?siicJrtr^o::;' a^lo^:ition 

in Mississippi ^ continuous up-date of job listings 

anh^y'a're';^":;:: P:rkrni;S':t'2 ^TPA participants In the same way 
track plavinn n^iH students. This Includes a gym. weight room. 

io th; ^:?:;e?i:':!?h ?hTrS^;.';^2L";ts?'°"' "-'^ --"^^-^ 

Sa;'thr^:n"i;;,*t;: IIZs'^'tuIT'T " « .-"ructors feel confident 

Guard job where they win J?;o Ja3e T be placed in a National 

Those who may not successfu W ^ TJ^^ '"""'"'^ °^ Guardsmen, 

score necessarj for Guard ^in -.J''! '"'^Sram by obtaining the ArVAB 

effort will be^«de Jo pJace h^?' -'i' ^ng available and every 

e maae to place thera in jobs within their coonwnity. 
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STATEMENT OF WORK 



NAME OF PROGRAM/COURSE Pre-Mllltary Training for National Guard 
NAME OF ACTIVITY REMEDIAL EDUCATION A CTIVITY CODE 60 



PROJECT CODE 505400 

GEOGRAPHIC AREA OF SERVICE: Statewide 



TARGET GROUP AND MINIMUM ENTRY LEVEL REQUIREMENTS: 

Men & women JTPA eligible age of 16-30, who meet criteria for entry into Armed 

Forces but make a n on-qualifying score of 20 or above on the ASVAB and whn ;^rp 

referred to this program by a military recruiter^ 

(A maximum of 25Z of the participants may be noneconomically disadvantaged.) 

DEFINITION OF SATISFACTORY COMPLETION: 
Successful Completer: 

1. The participant passes the ASVAB with a score of at least 31 
and enters the Armed Forces. 

or 

2. The participant remains in the program for a minimum of 4 weeks, 
increases their reading level by two grade levels as reflected 
through use of the TABE, but is unable to increase reading skills 
enough to pass ASVAB with a score of 31 but docs obtain employment 
in the civilian sector, 

SLOT LEVEL: 30 

Number to be served: 150 

TIKE FRAME OF PROGRAM: July 1, 1990 - June 30, 1991 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT GOALS 

I. To serve and enroll 1504- JTPA 8% participants with a 
reading level at or below 8.9. 

II. To serve a minimum of 113 economically disadvantaged 
JTPA 8% participants. 

III. To serve 125 youths who are 16 through years of 

age . 

A. To serve 25 youths who are in-school & at-risk. 

B. To serve lOO youths who are ou t-of -school . 

IV. To serve 25 adults who are 22 years of age or older. 

V. To ensure that 90 participants are successful 

completers. (A minimum of 60% of the participants must be 
successful completers) . 

VI. To ensure that 150 participants are terminated by June 
30, 1991. 

VII. To maintain a federal 8% cost per participant of $ 1187 . 
(Total Federal Cost divided by Total Participants « Cost 
Per Participant) . 

VIII. To ensure a maximum federal 8% cost per successful 

completion ot $ 1978 * .(Total Federal Cost divided by 
Total Participants Successfully Completing the 
Programs « Cost Per Successful Completion) . 

IX. To ensure that enrolled participants attend their 
scheduled instruction 70% of the time. 

X. To retain 120 of enrolled participants for a minimum of 50 
hours of instruction. A minimum of 71% of the 
participants must be retained. 

XI. To prepare a final evaluative report, by July 22, 1991, 
incorporating the project goals mentioned in I thru X. 
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GENERAL PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 



The period of operation is Program Year 1990, beginning July 1, 
1990 and ending June 30, 1991. All 8% literacy programs will 
serve participants age 16 and above who currently function at a 
reading grade level cf 0 through 8.9. At least seventy-five 
percent (75%) of the participants served must be economically 
disadvantaged as defined by JTPA guidelines. 

Each program provides a clearly defined network of activities 
and services focusing on a combination of components to improve 
the functional literacy skills of the participants. 

The following elements are included in the program design: 

I. Assessment of academic skills, goals, special needs and 



expectations to determine each participant's curriculum and 
placement into literacy activities. 

Each participant is initially tested and interviewed to 
determine his needs, strengths, and goals. 



II. An Individual Education Plan (lEP) is used to develop 

and document lessons and goals for each participant. The 
lEPs are structured to provide the participant with 
attainable short-term goals to achieve within 50 hours of 
instruction. Participant goals are set to ensure that 
basic skills are learned and can be applied in ways 
meaningful to each participant. 

The lEP and completed work is used to communicate/report 
progress to the participant on a frequent basis. The lEP 
is adjusted as needed, if the participant's progress is 
faster/slower than expected. At the end of each 50 hour 
segment of instruction, an evaluation of progress is 
completed and discussed with the participant. If a 
decision is made to continue the participant's education 
the lEP is updated to reflect goals for the next 50 
hours of instruction. These records are maintained in 
each participant's file. 

III. Individualized lessons are contextual, learner- 
centered, criterion-referenced, and goal-driven as 
prescribed in the lEP. 

The program uses individualized instructional materials 
and teaching strategies. Course content is directly 
related to the learner, the labor market, and the 
community's needs. A mechanism to gain input from 
community and labor market leaders is in place. These 
community leaders assist in the overall plan, review and 
evaluation of the program. 
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The curriculums used include writing, reading and 
math* Instructional methods include a variety of small 
group instruction, computer-assisted instruction (CAI ) , and 
one-on-one tutoring when justified by assessment, goals, or 
flexible scheduling needs of the individual. 

IV, In-service training for volunteers is provided on a 
continuing basis. 

V. Participant support groups, including recognition events 
for participants, are included. Public and private 
sector involvement is sought to assist in these 
activities as well as to recruit participants and 
strengthen the overall network of support. Every effort 
is made to give credit to these entities. 

VI. Program is evaluated based on participants* progress, 
attendance, retention rate, cost and amount of match 
generated . 

The project operator is not required to provide trans- 
portation and child care services. However, these services 
are worthy of consideration and are classified as 
participant support costs. 

VII. Each program seirves a minimum of 35 participants. 

VIII • Each program includes at least two full time staff or the 
equivalent. These staff must be prorated between 
the administrative and training cost categories, as 
appropriate. Their duties include but are not limited to 
the preparation of required JTPA financial and participant 
reports. These staff may be titled coordinators, teachers, 
counselors, aides, etc. The proration between cost 
categories for staff will differ according to program 
needs and the type of matching contributions. 

VIX. Program operators provide time for tutors to receive 

four hours of staff development delivered via teletalks by 
Mississippi Education Television (ETV) . Dates and times of 
staff development will be provided. 
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The University complloi wim all appllcabiG laws regarding affirmative action and equal opportunity In ad Its activities and programs 
arxi does not dlscrlmlrxito against anyone protected by law because of oge, creed, color, national origin, race, religion, sex, 
harxjlcap, veteran or otfier status. 



